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The Composition of Demesne Plough-Teams 


in Twelfth-Century England 


: has long been recognized that plough-teams both larger and 
smaller than the standard team of 8 oxen are recorded in some 
English manorial documents of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.! 
But there is a considerable body of twelfth-century evidence bear- 
ing on the composition of demesne teams which has not received 
the attention it deserves. As it is scattered, and in part rather 
elusive, an attempt to gather some of it together seems to be called 
for. 

Three main types of evidence must be distinguished. We have, 
first, the actual descriptions of manorial imstauramenta in surveys, 
in leases and in the Rofuli de Dominabus. Secondly, there are the 
details afforded by many charters in regard to the numbers and kinds 
of animals for which they grant rights of pasturage. And, thirdly, 
there are the figures for the restocking of manors provided by the 
Pipe Rolls. 

Even a grant of pasture or the record of a purchase may tell us 
just what we want to know. In 1178 the monks of Rievaulx were 
given pasturage in Felixkirk for ‘four plough-teams each of eight 
oxen’.2 The Pipe Roll of 1195 states that 80 oxen have been 
obtained at Isleworth in Middlesex pro x carrucis instauratis® But 
only very rarely are either charters or the Pipe Rolls as informing as 
this. Whether it is a question of pasture rights or of restocking, 
the most we are usually told is the bare number of the oxen involved, 
without any statement about the teams they formed, or, indeed, 
any indication that they were plough-beasts at all; and not infre- 
quently the descriptions of instauramenia are also limited in this way. 
In all such cases inferences about the composition of the teams must 
lack certainty, and the element of doubt is particularly serious as 
regards restocking statistics, since the deficiencies that had to be 
made up did not necessarily comprise entire plough-teams. Yet a 
high degree of probability is often attainable. 


1 For early examples of such recognition see W. H. Hale, D[omesday of] S[t]. 
P{aul’s] (Camden Soc., 1858), pp. xv-xvi; E. Nasse, Agricultural Community (English 
trans., 1871), pp. 43-4. 

2 Early Yorkshire Charters (ed. Clay), ix, no. 92. 

8 Pipe Roll of 7 R.I (Pipe Roll Soc., New Series, vol vi), p. 50. 
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In the first place, pasture rights were frequently granted for 
whole plough-teams. Easby Abbey was given pasture in Carperly 
for 500 sheep, 40 mares, ‘ two plough-teams of oxen ’ and horses for 
harrowing; and another gift to the same abbey includes pasturam— 
bobus carucarum que ibi sunt ‘The nuns of Rosedale received pas- 
turage for various animals et uni carucate boum.2 Along with land 
at Hunmanby, Rievaulx Abbey received communem pasturam in 
eodem territorio ad quingentos oves et ad boves et equos quantum pertinet 
ad iiii carruas, and about the same time it was given Folkton and 
Rainsdale and therewith obtained pasiuram ad mille oves et ad animalia 
que terram predictam colunt.* A grant to Kirkstall includes pasture 
ad boves prefatam terram arantes.* William de Percy gives Byland 
Abbey some land at Catton and pasture tot bobus et equis quot necessarii 
fuerint ad predictam terram exercendam: Hugh Malebisse gives it 
land at Marton-in-Cleveland with pasture for 100 sheep ef aliis 
averiis ejus qui in predicto tofto manebunt ad terram colendam® A gift 
of land to the priory of Marrick includes pasture bobus unius carruce.® 
The abbey of Cockersand is given pasture at Preston in Westmorland 
ad unam carucatam boum." ‘The foundation charter of Lanercost 
supplements the gift of various properties with pasturage for the 
oxen qui predictas landas arabunt.® And, far away from these northern 
examples, Halinad de Bidun gives Oseney Abbey some land at 
Watlington in Oxfordshire e¢ pasturam eorum bobus, unius scilicet 
carucate.® 

Secondly, it is apparent that restocking did often involve the 
purchase of entire plough-teams. The Pipe Roll of 1195 records 
eighty-nine cases of restocking with oxen.: In ten of these there is a 
statement relating the purchase to a definite number of plough- 
teams; in one other the beasts are described as ad i carrucam et dim; 
and of the remaining seventy-eight cases, thirty were purchases 
of 8, 16 or 24 oxen, and twelve were purchases of 6, 12, or 18 oxen.” 

In the light of this evidence there can be little doubt that the 
existence of 8-oxen teams may be inferred as a rule when we find 


1 Early Yorks. Chart., v, nos. 213 (¢. 1152-8), 239 (confirmation of 1172-81). 

2 Ibid. (ed. Farrer) i, no. 394 (¢. 1180-1217). 

3 Tbid. ii, nos. 1187 (1160-c. 75), 1247 (1162-75); of. no. 728 (1170-6). 

4 Ibid. iii, no. 1574 (1154-75). 

5 Ibid. ii. no. 910 (of uncertain date); iii, no. 1849 (1170-88). 

® Ibid. (ed Clay) v, no. 312 (ante, 1169). 

? Chartulary of Cockersand (Chetham Soc.), iii, part ii, p. 1000 (1184-90). 

8 J. E. Prescott, Register of the Priory of Wetherhal (1897), p. 420 (1165-9 ?). 
® Oseney Cartulary (Oxford Hist. Soc.), iv, no. 370 (¢. 1154-60). 

10 The purchases also included two of 40 oxen and one of 56. Again purchases of 
10, 10, 15 and 20 oxen were increased by further purchases in the following year to 
totals of 12, 24, 24 and 24 respectively; but one is warned against hasty conclusions by 
finding 2 oxen similary added to 6 and 4 to 8. At Rotherfield Greys in Oxfordshire a 
single ox was bought in 1195 and 12 were bought in 1196, but perhaps the first was to 
replace a casualty. At Horspath in the same county, where 6 were added to 8, one 
suspects that teams of different sizes were employed. 
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pasture granted for 8, 16 or 32 oxen, and not much doubt when these 
numbers are specified in statements about re-stocking. Probably 
references to 24 or 48 oxen have usually the same significance, 
though 6-oxen teams are here a possibility that cannot be ruled out. 
The latter are pretty clearly indicated when 6, 12 or 18 oxen are 
mentioned. Of course several of these numbers would suit teams 
of 4 oxen, but the lack of unexceptionable references to demesne 
teams of that size is a strong reason against interpreting the figures 
in that sense. It is with the more unusual numbers and with combina- 
tions of horses and oxen that the element of uncertainty is most 
serious. ‘Ten-oxen teams were not unknown; but to is a round 
number and, in the absence of other evidence, it would be rash to 
regard, for example, a grant of pasturage for that number of oxen, 
or a multiple of it, as evidence for this type of team, particularly 
if only round numbers are given for the other animals. In the 
discovery of mixed teams ambiguity in the texts is a rather frequent 
cause of difficulty. 

We often find a horse or two mentioned along with the oxen; 
and sometimes it may be made clear whether they did or did not 
form part of the plough-teams. They may be described as ‘ harrow- 
ers’, as at Caddinton where the stock that had to be left on the 
demesne at the end of a lease included 16 oxen and one hercharius.? 
Even where less specific terms are employed, the grammatical 
construction will occasionally leave no room for doubt. Thus the 
Inquisitio Hilberti informs us that in the time of Henry I there were 
on the Glastonbury manor of Street iii carruce quaeque de viii bobus 
ii averi et cc oves; and, on the other hand, a mixed team is clearly 
indicated at Fairstead in Essex where the instauramentum is described 
in the Rotuli de Dominabus as i carruca de vi bobus et ii equis et i 
herciorius et ii vacce et ii sues et xx oves.8 But the grammar is often 
indecisive. For example, the manor of Bilney in Norfolk was 
valued cum instauramento quod ibi est, scilicet, i carruca de vi bobus et 
ti equis et viii vaccis et lxvi ovibus inter oves et agnos et xviii porcis* It 
seems to me probable that, when the text is thus ambiguous, the 
horses should be regarded as part of the plough-team if a harrower 
or other horses are mentioned in addition, and if the assumption 
would make the team one of a kind of which well authenticated 
examples are forthcoming. Even at Bilney it seems likely that there 
was in fact a mixed team of 6 oxen and 2 horses, for we are also 
told what the manor would be worth cum pleno instauremento, scilicet, 
iti carrucis qualibet de vi bobus et ii equis et i hercerio (&c.)® There can 


1 See, for example, Early Yorks. Chart. ii, no. 790 (1169-93) which provides for 300 
sheep by the long hundred, 20 oxen, 20 cows and 30 pigs. 


2 D.S.P. p. 124. 
8 Trinity Coll. Cambridge MS. R. 3. 33, fo. 115; Rotuli de Dominabus, pp. 68-9. 
* Ibid. p. $3. 5 Ibid. 
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be no certainty in such matters; and Round, when he edited the Rotuli 
de Dominabus, interpreted most entries of the kind as referring to 
teams of oxen only, though he notes the ambiguities in some cases 
and allows for the possibility that mixed teams are meant.1 In 
what follows I have tried to distinguish between certainties and 
mere probabilities; and this preliminary criticism of the evidence 
will have served its purpose if it has shown the character of the 
probabilities and prevents them from being given more credit than 
they deserve. 

A statistical presentation of the material is only feasible for teams 
consisting entirely of oxen. Table A, which relates to teams of 
8, 6 and 10 oxen respectively, gives the cases I have noted that seem 
to be free from doubt. Table B exhibits the data for groups of 
oxen which I regard as prima facie evidence for 8-oxen teams, for 
6-oxen teams and for teams belonging to one or the other of these 
two classes.2 In both tables the material is arranged in a roughly 
geographical order.* All of it belongs to the twelfth century with 
the possible exception of one or two cases derived from charters 
with date limits that straddle the end of that century. 

Groups of 10 oxen or multiples of 10 have been excluded from 
Table B for the reason mentioned above, in spite of the fact that 
teams of 10 oxen are well attested and find a place in Table A. In 
a few cases it seems possible to discern five 8-oxen teams where a 
group of 40 is recorded. It was fairly common for restocking to 
include a horse—sometimes specifically described as a‘ harrower ’— 
for each team of oxen that was purchased. Thus in 1196 15 herciatores 
were obtained for the Honor of Lancaster along with fifteen plough- 
teams comprising 120 oxen, and the Pipe Roll of 13 Henry II records 
six cases in which horses were bought in the same proportion— 
one horse where 8 oxen were bought, 2 horses where there were 
16 oxen, 3 where there were 24.4 And then in the Pipe Roll of 
12 Henry II we find an account for 40 oxen and 5 harrowers (4er- 
ceurs) both at Warter in the East Riding of Yorkshire and at Tickhill 
in the West Riding, while in the following year an estate in War- 
wickshire was provided with 40 oxen and 5 ‘ affers’. Again it is 
probable that the 40 oxen which the Inquisitio Hilberti records on the 





















































































































1 Rotuli de Dominabus, pp. xxxi-xxxii and Index, p. 124. 
2 In the cases cited from the Pipe Rolls no allowance has been made for purchases 
made in other years such as those noted above, p. 194, note 10; but such cases are few in 
number. 

3 In a few cases, such as those belonging to certain honors, the locality could not 
be determined. 

4 Chancellor’s Roll 8 R.z, p. 98; Pipe Roll 13 H.2, pp. 37, 38, 73, 102, 104. 
The tendency must not, however, be exaggerated, for in many cases no such relation is 
found. 

5 Pipe Rolls 12 H.2, pp. 43, 50; 13 H.2, p. 163. The use of 6-oxen teams is 
similarly suggested by a purchase of 66 oxen and 11 ‘ affers’ for the land of Thomas de 
Muscamp in Surrey: Pipe Ro// 30 H.2, p. 155. 
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Glastonbury manor of Idmiston in Wiltshire formed 8-oxen teams, 
for it gives an estimate of the manor’s value si addantur viii boves et 
cc oves* On the other hand, since we have unexceptionable ex- 
amples of 10-oxen teams in Cornwall, Devon and Dorset, it seems 
significant that purchases of 10 oxen and one ‘ affer’ are recorded 
at six different places in Cornwall and at Gussage in Dorset, that 
20 oxen and 2 ‘affers’ were bought for Penheale in Cornwall 
and for Ermington in Devon, that the vicar of Handley in Dorset 
had the right of grazing x boves ad carruam on the pastures 
of the Abbess of Shaftesbury, and that the stock received by 
a certain Baldwin at the same place included 30 oxen.? It 
is suggestive too that 20 oxen and 2 ‘affers’ were bought at 
Carhampton in Somerset, 20 oxen and 2 equi at Burna (?West 
Bourne) in Sussex, and 10 oxen along with a ‘ harrower’ both at 
Kingston in Surrey and at Aylesford in Kent, while at Navestock 
in Essex the instauramentum detailed in a lease of 1152 included 30 
oxen and 3 horses. Further, the Pipe Rolls frequently account for 
payments made because of ‘defaults’ in regard to stock, and, 
though the restocking does not always correspond to the default, 
one can hardly fail to see evidence of 10-oxen teams when defaults 
of half a plough at Heytesbury in Wiltshire, of one plough at 
Woking, two ploughs at High Wycombe and five ploughs at 
Chalgrove in Oxfordshire are mentioned along with purchases of 
§, 10, 20 and 50 oxen respectively at these places.‘ At Gillingham 
in Dorset, too it would appear that the 40 oxen whose purchase is 
recorded in 1195 were for 10-oxen teams, since a default of four 
plough-teams is specified in the Pipe Roll of the preceding year 
and in this case the correspondence between the defaults and the 
subsequent purchases is precise in respect of 7 cows and a bull, 
7 sows and a boar, 300 sheep, 40 goats and 16 bee-hives.5 The 
same reasoning would point to the rather surprising conclusion that 
the 24 oxen bought for Chippenham in Wiltshire (and included in 
Table B) were actually intended to form two teams of 12, for a 
‘ defect’ of two ploughs is recorded as well as a ‘ defect’ of 100 
sheep and a purchase of just that number.* And at least it is im- 


1 Trin. Coll. Camb. MS. R. 3. 33, fo. 116Y. 

2 Pipe Rolls 15 H.2, p. 48; 30 H.2, p. 88; 32 H.2, p.141; 7 R.1, pp. 132, 133; 
Chancellor’s Roll, 8 R.t, p. 139; Shaftesbury Cartulary (Brit. Mus. MS. Harley 61, fo. 
58). Altogether I have noted twenty-nine cases where a purchase was made of 10 or 
20 oxen (with or without horses in addition) and of these fourteen were in one or 
other of the three counties mentioned above, while three of the others were 
followed by additional purchases the next year: see supra, p. 194, note 10. 

3 Pipe Rolls, 13 Hz, pp. 37, 203; 32 Hz, p. 186; 7 R.z, p. 39. D.S.P p. 133. 
The nuns of Basedale were granted pasture at Westerdale in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire for, among other animals, decem boves et unum afferum ad carucam suam: 
Early Yorks. Chart. i, no. 565 (¢. 1190-1204). 

* Pipe Roll 7 R.1, pp. 45, 251, 43, 42- 

5 Ibid. p. 228 ; of. ibid. 6 R.1, p. 184. 

® Ibid. 7 R.1, p. 45. 
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possible to doubt the use of 12-oxen teams at Singleton in Sussex 
for there the Pipe Roll of 1195 records a defalta of seven ploughs 
and an expenditure of £16 16s. pro quater xx et iiii bobus scilicet 
vit carrucis.» 

The less simple cases must next be considered. Among the 
‘ 8-oxen ” teams included in Table A those at Penbury in Gloucester- 
shire, a manor belonging to the Abbaye aux Dames at Caen, 
were not in fact composed entirely of oxen, for 2 cows were com- 
bined with 22 oxen to form the three teams. On another manor 
of the same abbey—the unidentified Dines/ai—the survey, though 
making no reference to ploughs, similarly records 22 oxen and 2 
cows among the stock, and it was precisely the same with the 
instauramentum at Swineshead in Lincolnshire. It seems likely 
that there were three teams of 8 at both these places. 

Teams of different strengths were sometimes employed on the 
same manor. About the middle of the century there were five 
composed of 10 oxen apiece and also one of 8 oxen at Adulvesnasa 
(Walton-on-the-Naze) in Essex. At Keyston in Huntingdonshire 
there were evidently three 8-oxen ploughs and a fourth which was 
drawn by 6 horses.6 At Semer in Suffolk the imstauramentum 
recorded in a late twelfth-century lease included ‘ two good ploughs 
each of 6 oxen and 2 horses and a third plough of 8 horses ’.® 

Teams consisting of 6 oxen and 2 horses appear to have been 
fairly common. Besides those at Semer and the one already referred 
to at Fairstead in Essex, there was certainly a team of this kind at 
Groton in Suffolk, and another which seems to me pretty certain at 
Sculton Burdeleys in Norfolk.?/ The county of Norfolk also affords 
probable examples at Bilney (noted above) and on the Ramsey Abbey 
manors of Hilgay-with-Snowre and Wimbotsham-with-Downham, 
while other probable cases are to be found at Gravely in Cambridge- 
shire and Wistow in Huntingdonshire (both Ramsey manors) and at 
Wycombe in Buckinghamshire.® Instauramenta including either 


1 Pipe Roll, 7 R.1, p. 37. ? Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 5650, fo. 27. 

3 Ibid. fo. 29; Rotuli de Dominabus, p. 4. * DSP. p. 1296. 

5 Pipe Roll 12 Ha, p. 86 (Chetelestan): In tribus carrucis bovum Ixxiis. Et pro 
carruca de equis xviiis. At the then usual price of 3s. for an ox or horse this would in- 
dicate three teams of 8 oxen and one team of 6 horses. 

® Kalendar of Abbot Samson (Camden Soc.), Charter no. 90. 

7 Ibid. Charter No. 90; Rot. de Dominabus, p. 56. Round judged the Sculton entry 
to be ambiguous (ibid. pp. xxxi-xxxii), but it is surely clear enough: cam hoc 
instauramento, scilicet, i carruca de vi bobus et ii equis et cum vi vaccis et xl ovibus. 

8 Ramsey Cart. iii. 287 285, 278, 273; Rot. de Dominabus, pp. 36-7. At Hilgay and 
Graveley horses were certainly used in ploughing, but the figures would be compatible 
with the existence of one 8-oxen team and another containing 4 oxen and 4 horses; 
though I think it probable that the teams were identical. Wimbotsham is a similar 
case, but the grammar is not quite free from ambiguity. In the Wistowe entry (Tria 
aratra quaeque de sex bobus et duobus equis et tribus crocinis) the last word is unintelligible: 


if it is a corruption of runcinis I should take it as referring to horses used for subsidiary 
work such as harrowing. 
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6 oxen and 2 horses or 12 oxen and 4 horses are recorded for Dunton 
Chamberlain in Bedfordshire, for Kenton and Ixworth in Suffolk, 
on the dower land of Mabel de Heliun (probably at Haverhill in 
the same county), and at Haslingfield in Cambridgeshire; and the 
Pipe Rolls account for restocking with 12 oxen and 4 horses at 
Easthorpe and at one of the Rodings in Essex, with 18 oxen and 
6 horses at Dedham in the same county, and with 6 oxen and 2 
horses at Orford in Suffolk.!| It would no doubt be possible to 
interpret these instauramentum and restocking figures as referring to 
simple 6-oxen teams, but the hypothesis that they imply mixed teams 
is strengthened by their concentration in the same part of the country 
as the other evidence for teams consisting of 6 oxen combined with 
2 horses and by the fact that at Kenton, Ixworth and Dedham 
harrowers are mentioned in addition to the horses that appear to 
be associated with the oxen. 

On some of its Norfolk property the abbey of Ramsey had 
plough-teams consisting of 4 oxen and 3 horses. They are re- 
corded at Brancaster, Ringstead and Holm.? In the same county 
Wiverton and Stowe Bedon are alike credited by the Rotwli de 
Dominabus with two teams ‘ of 8 oxen and 6 horses’; but obviously 
that might mean one team of 8 oxen and another of 6 horses.2 A 
grant of pasturage for 3 horses and 4 oxen near Little Midgeley in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire may possibly imply a combination 
similar to that on the above-mentioned Ramsey manors; and perhaps 
the guatuor aratra de viginti duobus bobus et sex equis recorded on the 
Ramsey manor of Upwood in Huntingdonshire were 7-head teams 
variously composed, but such figures easily lead one into a region of 
unprofitable guess-work.* 

At Clopton in Suffolk and at Broughton in Huntingdonshire 
there appear to have been teams composed of 8 oxen and z horses, 
and at Little Wigborough in Essex there was one in which 4 horses 
were combined with 6 oxen.5 Smaller teams also occur in some 
variety—4 oxen with 2 horses at Bintree and Hardley, which are 
both in Norfolk; 2 oxen and 4 horses at Pegsdon in Bedfordshire; 
and 2 oxen with 3 horses at Elvedon in Suffolk. But an odd 

1 Rot. de Dominabus, pp. 32, 62, 63, 59, 85; Pipe Rolls 7 R.1, p. 52; 14 H.2, p. 45; 
12 H2. p. 125; 17 Haz, p. 4. 

? Ramsey Cart. iii. 261, 266. 3 Op. cit. p. $5. 

4 Early Yorks. Chart. iii, no. 1728 (1150-70); Ramsey Cart. iii. 273. Conjecture might 
range widely over the tres carruce de duodecim bobus et totidem equis recorded at Hemingford 
in Huntingdonshire (ibid. p. 275), but as a later survey of Hemingford (ibid. p. 241) 
mentions two ploughs and an instauramentum that included 12 oxen and 4 horses I 
am inclined to think they were like the three ploughs at Semer described above, p. 198. 

5 Rot. de Dom. pp. 61, 80; Ramsey Cart. iii. 273. At Broughton (quatuor aratra 
quaeque de octo bobus et doubus equis) it is conceivable that the horses were harrowers 
reckoned as complementary to the plough-teams, but at Clopton a harrower is speci- 
fically recorded in addition to the plough-horses. 


® Rot. de Dom. p. 56; Register of St. Benet of Holme (Norfolk Rec. Soc.), i, no. 235; 
Ramsey Cart. iii. 307; Kalendar of Abbot Samson, Charter no. 77. 
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number does not necessarily imply a mixed team. At Thurlby 
in Lincolnshire, one of the manors of Peterborough Abbey, the 
demesne plough was drawn by 7 oxen.! 

The data are too scanty to sustain much generalization. But a 
few points may be noted: 

1. Unexceptionable examples of the classical plough-team of 
8 oxen have been found on sixty-one manors situated in (at least) 
nineteen counties, and probable examples at about a hundred other 
places. Altogether the evidence extends into twenty-nine counties 
ranging from Northumberland to Dorset and from Devon and 
Somerset to Essex and Kent. 

2. There is evidence of greater or less cogency for the employ- 
ment of 6-oxen ploughs at some thirty places in not less than nine- 
teen counties, of which all but Herefordshire, Hampshire, Surrey 
and Rutland have also produced evidence for the use of the 8-oxen 
plough. Yorkshire (and possibly Northumberland) is among them 
and counties bordering the west, south and east coasts, as well 
as the midlands, are represented. In five other counties one or 
more groups of 24 or 48 oxen have been found and some of these 
may possibly have consisted of 6-oxen teams, but the alternative 
of 8-oxen teams is more probable, especially as there are other 
indications of the latter in all five. 

3. That the team of 10 oxen was comparatively rare is clearly 
indicated. Apart from a single grant of pasturage for 10 oxen and 
one ‘ affer’ in the North Riding of Yorkshire, nothing has been 
found that in any way suggests its employment in the north of 
England, and though there were probably teams of this kind at 
High Wycombe in Buckinghamshire and at Chalgrove in Oxford- 
shire and one clear case comes from Huntingdonshire, the signs of 
their presence are most numerous in the south-west, particularly in 
Cornwall, and can be discerned (with varying degrees of clarity) 
in all the coastal counties from Cornwall to Essex, as well as in the 
counties of Somerset, Wiltshire, Surrey, and Hertfordshire which 
are adjacent to one or other of them. 

4. A comparison of conditions on the estates of the four mon- 
asteries for which we have ample information for the reign of Henry I 
shows that while 8-oxen ploughs were invariably employed on the 
demesnes of Burton Abbey, no such uniformity obtained on those of 
Peterborough, Ramsey, and Glastonbury. In the case of Peter- 
borough there were apparently 8-oxen teams on sixteen manors, 
6-oxen teams on six manors, and a team of 7 oxen at Thurlby. On 
the Glastonbury estates, as on those of Burton and Peterborough, 
it seems certain that only oxen were employed as plough-beasts; 
and everything points to the conclusion that these were formed into 


1 Chron. Petr. p. 160. 
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teams of 8 on nearly all of them; but there were 10-oxen teams at 
Damerham in Hampshire and at Buckland Newton in Dorset. 
On the Ramsay estates we find the standard 8-oxen plough on six 
manors and three 10-oxen ploughs on one (Stukeley in Hunting- 
donshire), but mixed teams, of apparently three different kinds, 
are recorded in eight cases. 

5. There is pretty clear evidence that the use of the horse as a 
plough-beast was geographically restricted. Horses which appear 
to have been thus employed either in mixed teams or alone have been 
noted in twenty-three places; but all these places lie in one or other 
of seven contiguous counties in eastern or east midland England. 
Nine are in Norfolk, five in Huntingdonshire, four in Suffolk, 
two in Essex and one in each of the counties of Cambridge, Bedford, 
and Buckingham. The indirect evidence provided by instaura- 
mentum figures, grants of pasture and payments for restocking is 
particularly treacherous as a means to the discernment of mixed 
teams, but, for what it is worth, points the same way. The plausible 
cases include several in Suffolk and Essex, one in Cambridgeshire 
and one in Bedfordshire. Outside the area of the seven counties 
we have in Yorkshire the already mentioned grant of pasturage for 
3 horses and 4 oxen at Little Midgley, a similar grant for 4 oxen and 
2 horses at Acklam in the North Riding, and the fact that Rievaulx 
Abbey was, as we have seen, given pasture ad boves et equos quantum 
pertinet ad iiii carrucas.» But without more positive evidence that 
horses were used for ploughing in this part of England one must 
regard it as very doubtful whether such grants should be interpreted 
in this sense. Even the Hunmanby case is quite uncertain, since a 
horse used for harrowing might well be regarded as ‘ appurtenant ’ 
to a plough-team. Apart from these Yorkshire cases the only 
data 1 have noticed which may possibly imply a use of plough-horses 
elsewhere than in the above-mentioned counties are some énstaura- 
mentum figures in the Liber Henrici de Soliaco which may perhaps 
indicate that by 1189 they had begun to be combined with oxen 
on some of the Glastonbury manors, and two payments recorded 
in the Pipe Roll of 1166—one for 10 horses and 6 oxen at Chelesherst 
(a lost village in Kent) and the other for 22 oxen and 2 horses that 
were provided for Washfield and Tiverton in Devon.? 

The preceding discussion has been based upon the earliest 
twelfth-century data for each place; but for some manors later 
evidence from that century is also available; and it remains to 
examine such signs of change as this displays.® 


1 Supra, pp. 194, 199; and (for Acklam) Early Yorks. Chart. ii, no. 703 (¢. 1170-1180). 

2 Pipe Roll 13 H.2, pp. 197, 169. The Glastonbury cases are discussed below. 
In the Devonshire example the fact that we are given a combined figure for the two 
places makes any inference especially doubtful. 

2 It is possible that among the cases cited above from the Pipe Rolls I have inad- 
vertently included one or two of different dates for the same place. 
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On the Ramsey Abbey estates a number of the surveys supply 
information both for the reign of Henry 1 and for the time when the 
surveys were compiled, which was almost certainly during the 
reign of Henry II. And in three cases we find that horses were 
employed as plough-beasts at the later date where only oxen had 
been so employed before. At Elton four teams comprising 24 
oxen and 8 horses had taken the place of five 8-oxen teams, and, 
though the composition of the individual teams is only stated for 
the earlier period, the evidence already cited for the frequent use of 
teams consisting of 6 oxen and 2 horses and the previous use of 
mixed teams on several other Ramsay manors incline one to think 
that the four recorded for the reign of Henry II were of this nature.! 
At Houghton-cum-Wytton three teams comprising 24 oxen had 
been replaced by three for which 16 oxen and 6 horses were em- 
ployed —figures which suggest a combination of two 8-oxen ploughs 
with one of 6 horses precisely similar to that recorded at Keyston 
in the same county in 1165.2. At Girton, instead of 16 oxen forming 
two plough-teams we find 12 oxen and 4 horses which are described 
as forming three.® 

Outside the Ramsey estates, it seems possible that the mixed 
team recorded between 1175 and 1186 at Hardley in Norfolk, a 
manor belonging to the abbey of St. Benet of Holme, was a novelty 
at that place, for the nstauramentum received by the tenant of Hardley 
¢. 1163 included 32 oxen.* It is possible too that by 1189 the horse 
had begun to be used as a plough-beast in a region far removed 
from the area of the seven counties, for on a few of the Glastonbury 
estates the numbers of the stock recorded in the Liber Henrici de 
Soliaco are, as already remarked, suggestive of mixed teams. The 
most plausible cases are those of Ashcot and Walton, both in 
Somerset, for at each of these places the instauramentum consisted 
of 28 oxen and 4 ‘ avers’, and we are told that in the time of Abbot 
Robert (who was appointed in 1171) there had been 32 oxen at 
Walton.® But there can be no doubt that teams of oxen continued 
to be the rule on the Glastonbury estates. 

On one of the Ramsey Abbey manors—Houghton-cum- 
Wytton—the introduction of horses had involved a reduction in 
the total number of animals required for the same number of 
ploughs; and elsewhere there are signs of a reduction in the team 
of oxen from 8 to 6. The evidence for this is mostly of earlier 
date and depends upon a comparison between the twelfth-century 
data and the numbers of demesne ploughs recorded in Domesday 


1 Ramsey Cart. iii. 257, 259. 

2 Thid. iii. 279; supra, p. 198. 

3 Ibid. iii. 313, 314. 1am inclined to suspect that the word #res is a scribal error and 
that there were really two demesne ploughs at Girton at the time of the survey. 

4 Register of St. Benet of Holme, i, nos. 201, 235. 

5 Liber Henrici de Soliaco (Roxburghe Club), pp. 57, 60. 
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Book. It depends therefore upon the composition of the Domesday 
caruca. For some regions in the south-west this is a disputed matter. 
There is, however, no reason to doubt the correctness of the 
traditional view for a great part of the country. Wherever Domes- 
day measures land in terms of ploughs plus oxen, a standard unit 
of 8 oxen is evidently implied by the term caruca, and among the 


‘counties that satisfy this test are Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, 


and Huntingdonshire, to one or other of which belong five of the 
manors on which the Liber Niger indicates that the demesne plough- 
teams consisted of 6 oxen. But, since, on each of the five, the num- 
bers of teams remained the same as that recorded in Domesday 
Book, it seems clear that they had been reduced in size at some time 
between 1086 and ¢. 1125; and we can hardly avoid the inference 
that the abbey of Peterborough had pursued a definite policy of 
economizing ploughing-strength by this means.2 There are in- 
dications of a similar change, assignable to the same period, on the 
royal manors of Mardin and Lugwardine in Herefordshire. From 
the ‘ Herefordshire Domesday ’” of ¢. 1160-70 we learn that in the 
time of Henry 1 the stauramentum on each of these manors included 
18 oxen; and on each of them Domesday Book records three demesne 
ploughs.* If we could be sure that the Domesday caruca was in- 
variably an 8-oxen team in this county, the development in question 
might be inferred with considerable probability. But definite 
evidence regarding the composition of the Domesday caruca is here 
wanting and, though in general one may perhaps assume that it 
was of the standard size except in districts where the contrary 
appears, Herefordshire is not very far removed from those south- 
western counties in which it has been argued that the term was 
sometimes used for a team of 6.4 There is rather better reason for 
thinking that on the Glastonbury Abbey manor of Batcombe in 
Somerset teams of 6 oxen were substituted for teams of 8 at some 
time between 1135 and 1189. Domesday Book credits Batcombe 
with two demesne ploughs and according to the Inquisitio Hilberti 
there had been 16 oxen there in the reign of Henry I, but we are 
told in 1189 that the instauramentum consisted of 12 oxen ef cum hiis 

1 My own contention that in the region covered by the Exon. Domesday the 
Domesday caruca did not always imply a team of 8 has been disputed by Dr. Finberg: 
ante, \x. 217-33. 

2 The manors in question are Alwalton and Fletton in Huntingdonshire, Cottingham 
in Northamptonshire, Tinwell in Rutland (included in Northants in Domesday), and 
Scotter with its dependency Scalthorpe in Lincolnshire. Probably Easton in 
Leicestershire should be added to the list. 

3Op. cit. (ed. Galbraith and Tait), Pipe Roll. Soc., 1950 (for 1947 and 1948), 
Pp. Xxxii, 75. 

4 The terra carucis clause, which in many counties provides the best test, is lacking in 
Herefordshire and also in Gloucestershire and Worcestershire, which are generally con- 
sidered to have formed part of the same Domesday circuit. An 8-oxen caruca seems, 


however, to be implied in an entry which states that the peasants at Lappewrte (? Leopard 
Grange) in Worcestershire had one caruca and six oxen: Domesday Book, i, fo. 174. 
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potest terra bene arari.’ On two other Glastonbury manors the data, 
though far from being conclusive, seem to suggest that at an earlier 
period measures were taken for a more economical use of ploughing 
strength—measures which may or may not have been of this par- 
ticular form. At Brentemerse the abbey had in 1086 eight plough- 
teams on a demesne comprising four out of the twenty hides at 
which the manor was assessed, but at the same time it is clearly 
stated that thirty teams could plough these twenty hides—a ratio 
which would imply that only six teams were really needed for the 
demesne.? And then we find that in the time of Henry I there were 
48 oxen in the instauramentum of this manor, so that it looks very 
much as if the ploughing-strength had been cut down to the level 
which the Domesday commissioners judged to be sufficient, and that 
either the number of ploughs or the number of oxen in the plough- 
team had been reduced from 8 to 6.3 At Ditcheat there are signs 
of a move in the same direction. According to Domesday, this 
thirty-hide manor could be tilled by thirty teams, but there were 
three-and-a-half teams on a demesne of three hides. According 
to the Inquisitio Hilberti, the number of demesne oxen was 24 both in 
‘the time of King Henry’ and in 1171.4 By 1189 there was a further 
reduction on this manor for the instauramentum in that year included 
two plough-teams scilicet xvi boves et quatuor boves similiter and these are 
described as sufficient; but in the absence of further evidence it would 
be rash to conclude that this was due to more economical methods of 
ploughing rather than to a contraction of the arable area.® 


Lower Heyford REGINALD LENNARD 


1 Domesday Book, i, £0. 90b; Ing. Hilberti, MS. cit. fo. 116; Liber Henrici de Soliaco, p. 35. 

2 Domesday Book, i, fo. 90h; of. Exon., p. 158 (has possunt arare xxx carrwce). 

3 Ing. Hilberti, fo. 115%. 

4 Domesday Book, i, fo. g90b; Exon. p. 157; Ing. Hilberti, fo. 116. 

5 Liber Henrici, p. 39. Of Wrington, where the oxen numbered 16 both in the time 
of Henry I and in 1171, the Liber Henrici says: Instauramentum debet esse tale xvi boves 
et possent ibi esse xii (p. 94); but it is hard to know how this should be interpreted. 
It may mean that that the firmarius was responsible for two teams of 8, but that teams 
of 6 could do the work, or that the latter would just suffice, though the former would be 
preferable. But perhaps we are meant to understand that there was work for 12 
additional oxen. There were six demesne ploughs at Wrington in 1086. 


29 Ing. Hilberti, fo. 116%; Caen Cartulary (Bibl. Nat. MS. Lat. 5650), fos. 27, 
27%, 29¥ (temp. H.1). I have included three teams at Penbury which comprised 2 
cows as well as 22 oxen. 

30 Pipe Roll, 7 R.z, p. 56. This example (pro tribus carrucis lxxii s) depends on the 
fact that four shillings was by this time the usual price of an ox. 

31 Ing. Hilberti, fos. 115, 115% (temp. H.1); Liber Henrico de Soliaco (Roxburgh Club), 


P. 39. 
82 Pipe Roll, 7 R.1, p. 129. 33 Ibid. p. 132. 
34 Ing. Hilberti, fo. 116A (temp. H.1). 35 Ibid. fo. 116A. 
36 Ibid. fo. 116%. The place is Damerham, formerly in Wiltshire. 
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TaBLe A 
8-oxen teams 6-oxen teams 10-oxen teams 
County or No. of Totalno. No.of Totalno. No.of Total no, 
provenance cases ofteams cases ofteams cases of teams 

Yorks (N. Riding) I 4} 
Yorks (E. Riding) I s* 
Honor of Lancaster I 153 
Lincolnshire 3 g¢ I 4§ 
Rutland I 2° 
Notts I a* 
Honor of W. Peverell 

of Nottingham I 7 
Derbyshire 5 16° 
Staffordshire 6 rz % 
Warwickshire I 2% 
Leicestershire or 

Northants I 2% 
Northants 14 = I = 
Bedfordshire 2 535 
Huntingdonshire 7 25 %° 2 4” I 3™ 
Cambridgeshire I 2” 
Norfolk I 2° 
Suffolk I 2% 
Essex I 1% I 3 
Middlesex I 10 24 
Hertfordshire I 1” 
Buckinghamshire I = 
Berkshire I gs 
Oxfordshire I 9% 
Gloucestershire 4 21 * I 3* 
Somerset 5 13> 
Devon 2 3% 
Cornwall I 14> 
Dorset I 5 * I 3* 
Hampshire I 6% 

60 199 8 26 8 244 
1 Early Yorks. Chart. ix, no. 92 (1178). 2 Tbid. iii. no. 1308 (1170-5). 


3 Chancellor’s Roll, 8 R.z (Pipe Roll Soc. N. S. 7), p. 98 (1196). 
* Liber Niger of Peterborough (in Chronicon Petrob, Camden Soc.), p. 164 (1125-8); 


Rotuli de Dominabus, pp. 8, 20 (1185). 5 Liber Niger, p. 165. 

6 Ibid. p. 158. 7 Ibid. p. 159. 8 Pipe Roll, 7 R.1, p. 23. 

® Burton Abbey Surrey B. (in William Salt Soc., Historical Collections, 1918, for 1916), 
Pp. 229-44 (1114-18). 10 Ibid. pp. 212-25. 

11 Ibid. p. 246. 12 Tiber Niger, p. 160. 


13 Ibid. passim. At Glinton there were three ploughs of 24 oxen, not 34 as in the 
printed text: see Soc. of Antiquaries MS. 60, fo. vii¥. This was pointed out by 
H. G. Richardson in History, xxvi (1942), 288. 14 Tiber Nigeru p. 159. 

18 Ramsey Abbey Cartulary (Rolls Series), iii. 274, 307 (temp. H.1 and H.2). 

16 Ibid. pp. 257, 279, 306, 311, 313 (mostly temp. H.1); Pipe Roll, 12 Hz, p. 86; 
Rotuli de Dominabus, p. 46. The example from the Pipe Roll [In tribus carrucis boum 
lxxii s] depends on the fact that three shillings was at this time the usual price of an ox. 

17 Tiber Niger, pp. 160, 165. 18 Ramsey Cartulary, iii. 274. 19 Ibid. p. 313. 


20 Rotuli de Dominabus, p. 58. 21 Tbid. p. 63. 

22 Domesday of St. Paul’s (Camden Soc.) p. 126. *3 Ibid. p. 126. 
24 Pipe Roll 7 R.1, p. 50. % D.S.P. p. 134 (1155). 

26 Rotuli de Dominabus, p. 35. 27 Inquisitio Hilberti, fo. 116 A (temp. Hx). 


28 Pipe Roll, 7 R.1, p. 43. 
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County or 
provenance 


Northumberland 

Durham 

Yorkshire (North 
Riding) 

Yorkshire (West 
Riding) 

Yorkshire (East 
Riding) 

Yorkshire or 
Northumberland 

Lincolnshire 

Nottinghamshire 

Staffordshire 

Leicestershire 

Norfolk 

Suffolk 

Norfolk or Suffolk 

Essex 

Honor of Henry of 
Essex 

Essex or Hertfordshire 

Hertfordshire 

Bedfordshire 

Buckinghamshire 

Bedfordshire or 
Buckinghamshire 

Northamptonshire 

Warwickshire 

Worcestershire 

Herefordshire 

Gloucestershire 

Honor of Gloucester 

Somerset 

Somerset or Dorset 

Devon 

Devon or Cornwall 

Devon or Dorset 

Dorset 

Wiltshire 

Hampshire 

Oxfordshire 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Kent 


1 Early Yorks. Chart. x. no. 101; Pipe Roll 13 Hz, p. 73. 


Groups of 8, 16 
or 32 oxen 
No. of cases 


TABLE B 


iy 12 


4 (?3) * r 


1 26 127 
28 1 29 
5 30 1 31 


17 41 7% 
I 44 
I 45 
I 47 
15 49 6 50 


11 52 ¢* 


x 56 2 57 
1 59 


96 28 


2 Chancellor’s Roll 8 R.1, p. 92. 
3 Early Yorks. Chart. ii. no. 1084; vi, no. 81. 


4 Ibid. i, no. 201; iii, nos. 1725, 1762; Pipe Roll 30 Ha, p. 100. 


5 Early Yorks. Chart. vii, no. 163. 
6 Ibid. vi, no. 150; Pipe Roll 14 H.2, p. 80. 
? Early Yorks. Chart. x, no. 90. 


8 Pipe Roll 32 H.2, p. 125. 


Groups of 24 
or 48 oxen 
No. of cases 





April 


Groups of 6, 12, 
or 18 oxen 
No. of cases 


2° 


1 *2 
> 


1 39 
1 40 

43 
5 


x 46 
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® Rotuli de Dominabus, p. 2; Chancellor’s Roll, 8 R.1, p. 212. 

10 Rotuli de Dominabus, p. 20. 

11 Pipe Rolls 12 H.2, p. 50; 30 H.2, p. 100; 37 H.z, p. 116. 

12 Pipe Rolls 12 H.2, p. §3; 30 H.2, p. 99. 

13 Pipe Roll 1 John, p. 163. 

14 Pipe Roll 1 John, p. 163. 

15 Pipe Roll 32 H.2, p. 134. 

16 Pipe Roll, 16 H.2, p. 87. 

17 Register of St. Benet of Holme, nos. 148, 201. 

18 Rotuli de Dominabus, p. 51. 

19 Chancellor’s Roll 8 R.I, p. 121. 

20 Rotuli de Dominabus, pp. 64, 65; Pipe Roll 22 H.z, p. 60. 

21 Pipe Roll 7 R.1, p. 51. 

22 D.S.P. p. 122; Pipe Rolls 12 H.2, p. 126; 14 H.2, p. 45. 

23 Pipe Roll 17 H.2, p. 124. 

24 Pipe Roll 33 H.2, p. 30. 

25 Pipe Roll 17 H.2, p. 124. 

26 Pipe Roll 12 H.2, p. 126. 

27 D.S.P. p. 128 (Kensworth now in Bedfordshire). 

28 Ibid. p. 124 (Caddington, in part formerly in Herts.); Pipe Rolls, 13 H.2, pp. 102; 
FRI, Pe $5 

29 Pipe Roll 13 H.2, p. 104. 

3° Rotuli de Dominabus, pp. 36, 37; Pipe Rolls 13 Hz, p. 104; 7 R.1, pp. 35, 43. 

31 Pipe Roll 7 R.1, p. 35. 

32 Pipe Roll 7R.I, p. 35. 

33 Pipe Rolls 13 H.2, p. 103; 31 H.2, p. 130; 32 H.2, p. 22. 

34 Rotuli de Dominabus, p. 22; Pipe Rolls 13 H.2, p. 114; 7 R.1z, p. 33. 

35 Pipe Roll 7R.I, p. 58 

36 Pipe Rolls 13 H.2, p.§7; 17H.2, p. 98. 

37 Herefordshire Domesday ¢. 1160-70 (ed. Galbraith and Tait), p. 75. 

38 Gloucester Cartulary i. 340; ii. 124; Pipe Rolls 12H.2, p. 78; 7 R.1, p. 655. 

3° Gloucester Cartulary, i. 290. 

40 Pipe Roll 32 H.z, p. 201. 

41 Ing. Hilberti, fos. 15-16A; Liber Henrici de Soliaco, p. 45; Pipe Rolls 32 H.2, p. 140; 
7 R.1, p. 39. 

42 Inq. Hilberti, fos. 15-16; Pipe Ro/l 7 R.1z, pp. 46, 228. 

43 Liber Henrici de Soliaco, pp. 72, 80; Pipe Rolls 32 H.2, p. 140; 7 R.1, p. 228. 

44 Pipe Roll 7 R.z, p. 38. 

45 Pipe Roll 7 R.1., 48. 

46 Pipe Roll 7 R.1, p. 47. 

47 Ing. Hilberti, fo. 1169. 

48 Cartulary of the Abbaye aux Dames at Caen (Bibl. Nat. MS. lat. 5650), 279. 

49 Ing. Hilberti, fo. 116¥; Glowester Cartulary i. 207; Shaftesbury Cartulary 
(Brit. Mus. MS. Harley 61), fos. 37, 86; Pipe Rolls 17 H.2, p. 23; 2 H.2, p. 195; 7 R.z, 
pp. 45, 46; Chancellor’s Roll 8 R.1, p. 33. 

50 Ing. Hiberti, fo. 116%; Pipe Rolls 31 H.2, p. 195; 7 R.z, p. 45. 

51 Pipe Roll 7 R.1, p. 40. 

52 Thame Cartulary (Oxfordshire Rec. Soc.), ii, no. 182; Chron. Abingdon (Rolls 
Series), ii. 54; Pipe Roll 7 R.z, pp. 38, 44, 46, 47; Chancellor’s Roll 8 R.1, pp. 204, 212. 

53 Pipe Rolls 13 H.2, p. 12; 6 R.z, p. 88; 7 R.z, pp. 44, 46, 47. 

54 Pipe Roll 7 R.1, p. 44; Chancellor’s Roll, 8 R.z, pp. 203, 204; Oseney Cartulary 
(Oxford Hist. Soc.), iv, no. 477 (¢. 1200). 

55 Pipe Rolls 31 H.2, p. 238; 7 R.2, pp. 37, 49- 

56 Pipe Roll 13 H.2, p. 37. 

57 Pipe Roll 13 H.z, p. 38. 

58 Pipe Rolls 31 H.2, p. 171; 7 R.42, p. 37- 

59 Pipe Roll 32 H.2z, p. 186. 

60 Pipe Roll 13 H.2, p. 197. 












Henry VIID’s Act of Proclamations 


T may well be thought that enough has been written about the 

famous act of 1539 which dealt with royal proclamations and was 
at one time regarded as the highwater mark of Tudor despotism.* 
Over forty years ago Mr. E. R. Adair published an article which 
disposed of the more extravagant misstatements concerning it and 
suggested a truer interpretation.? Since then we have had authori- 
tative comment from Pollard,? Pickthorn,* and Holdsworth, all of 
whom at least agree that the angry denunciations listed by Adair 
were wrong and that the act did nothing towards creating a royal 
despotism in England. The present writer has before this had 
occasion to refer briefly to some aspects of the statute, expressing 
views with which he is no longer altogether satisfied. However, 
two things may excuse yet another attack on what must always be 
an important historical problem. Adair’s article did not find 
general acceptance ; above all, Tanner, whose words on this are 
probably read more widely than anyone else’s, was rather tart about 
his attempt to play down the act’s importance and sat on the fence 
to such good purpose that an untenable older view has been allowed 
to survive behind a cloak of mistaken caution.?, Holdsworth had 
his doubts about Adair’s suggestion that the act was not at all 
concerned with the validity of proclamations,* and Mr. Stone has 
rightly charged Adair with failing to explain the opposition to the 
Bill. Quite recently, a new red herring has been introduced : it 
has been maintained that section vi of the statute authorized the 
king’s council to inflict the punishment for treason on those who by 
fleeing abroad tried to escape the consequences of offending under 


131 Henry VIII c. 8 (Statutes of the Realm, iii. 726 ff.). Maitland (English Law and 
the Renaissance, p. 19), perhaps inspired by Froude’s evocation of the Roman dictator 
(Hist. of England, iii. 200), attached the tag ‘ the English /ex regia’ to this act which 
still somehow clings to it here and there. 

2“ The Statute of Proclamations ’, ante, xxxii (1917), 34 ff. 

* A. F. Pollard, Evolution of Parliament (2nd edn., 1934), pp. 266 ff. 

*K. W. Pickthorn, Early Tudor Government: Henry VIII (1934), pp. 414 ff. 

5 W. H. Holdsworth, History of English Law, iv. 102 f. 

®°G. R. Elton, The Tudor Revolution in Government (1953), pp. 340 ff. 

7 J. R. Tanner, Tudor Constitutional Documents (1922), p. 930, and esp. n. 6. 

8 Op. cit. iv. 103, Nn. 7. 

*L. Stone, ‘ Thomas Cromwell’s Political Programme’, Bulletin Inst. Hist. Res. 
xxiv (1951), 2, m. 11. 
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the act.1 Before the legend of a tyrannical measure is thus revived, it 
must be said that the charge rests on anerror. In making it treason 
to avoid trial by voluntary exile, the act did not entrust the enforce- 
ment of this clause to the council but, by its silence, left it to the 
ordinary courts competent to deal with treason, which the council 
was not. If these continuing doubts and conflicting views justify 
another investigation, the case becomes clearer still if it can be 
shown that not all the available evidence has hitherto been used and 
that some of that which has could do with a more precise and 
rigorous interpretation. 

Strictly speaking, we are concerned with two bills—that which 
was enacted (having been produced in the Commons to replace one 
sent down by the Lords) and the original Bill promoted by the 
government which had experienced changes during its passage in 
the Lords.? But only the former now exists, and it is here that one 
must start. The evidence does not permit certainty: one has a 
choice of either throwing up the sponge or trying to make a little 
sense of the bits of knowledge available. It is proposed first to 
establish what the act tried to do; then to see how it came to be 
in its present form ; and lastly to attempt, as far as may be, to recon- 
struct the original proposals. 

Adait maintained that the statute ‘ was concerned not at all with 
the legality of proclamations, but merely with the manner of trying 
offenders against them’. He could have found better supporting 
evidence still than a casual, if contemporary, list of acts passed in 
1539 which, as he says, calls the proclamations act simply ‘ breakers 
of king’s proclamations ’.4 The Lords’ Journals always treat the bill 
as ‘concernens Punitionem eorundem qui Proclamationes Regio 
nomine fiendas in posterum violabunt aut infringent ’,® and the 
official title of this alleged piece of despotism was no more than ‘ an 
Acte that Proclamacions made by the King shall be obeyed’. Lest 
memories of the so-called Star Chamber Act of 1487 intrude, it 
should be said that the session of 1539 witnessed a remarkable if 
temporary change in the Parliament Roll. The new clerk, Thomas 
Soulemont (a product of Cromwell’s office) began with a descriptive 
list of the acts of the session, divided into public and private and 
given contemporary titles, which confirms the other evidence as to 
the official name of the statute. Unquestionably, therefore, the 
problem of enforcement struck those who made the act or witnessed 
its making as its chief purpose. Yet Holdsworth was quite right : 
































































































1 Sir Charles Ogilvie, The King’s Government and the Common Law 1471-1641 (1958), 
p- 62 n. 


? For the vicissitudes of the act, ¢f. Adair, op. cit. p. 35, and below, p. 214. 
3 Op. cit. pp. 42 f. 

4 Ibid. p. 44, n. 38. 

5 L[ords’] J[ournals], i. 108a, &c. 

® P.R.O., C65/147. The innovation was abandoned a year later. 
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it will not do to regard this as its sole purpose. The preamble 
ranges wider, and so, in part, does the enactment. 

The preamble makes it plain enough that no one thought of 
creating a royal right to issue proclamations, for it begins by 
explaining the established practice. It specifies three causes for 
which proclamations have been issued : the settlement of religious 
doctrine, the preservation of ‘ unytie and concorde’ in the realm, 
and ‘ the advauncement of his comon wealth and good quiett of his 
people’. The reasons which now compel action are also three. 
In the first place, ‘ froward, wilfull and obstinatt persons . . . not 
consideringe what a Kinge by his royall power may doe’ have, in 
the absence of ‘ a directe statute and lawe to cohart offenders to obey 
the saide proclamacions ’, ignored and broken such ordinances. 
The phrase about the royal power has been read as a high assertion 
of mystic kingship,! but it was no more than a plain statement of 
fact ; within their proper sphere, which excluded life and property, 
the king’s proclamations had always had legal validity. Secondly, 
the occurrence of emergencies which cannot await the calling of a 
parliament makes it necessary for the Crown to possess limited 
powers of legislation. Lastly, it is undesirable that the king—who 
by his regal power derived from God ‘ may doe many thinges in 
such cases —should be ‘ driven to extend the libertye and suprem- 
acye of his regall power and dignytye by wilfulnes of frowarde 
sudjectes ’. It is therefore thought right that the king, by the 
advice of his council, shall make proclamations ‘as the cases of 
necessitie require ’ and that ‘ an ordynarie lawe ’ (enforcing statute) 
should be enacted to provide for their effectiveness. Both the 
reasons and the deductions are interesting enough. The trouble 
about proclamations was in part that they were being evaded, but 
in part too that their basic validity seems to have been called in 
doubt; and the striking assertion that continued evasion might 
lead to an unwelcome extension of prerogative action may be read 
either as a concealed threat from the Crown or a frank revelation of 
suspicion on parliament’s part. 

The preamble thus made a clear distinction between validity and 
enforceability, mentioning both, but assigning only the second to 
the proposed act. So far Adair would have the right to it. How- 
ever, section i of the enactment goes further. It provides ‘ that 
alwayes the Kinge . . . may set forth at all tymes by auctoritie of 
this Acte his proclamacions ’, and that these shall be obeyed ‘ as 
thoughe they were made by Acte of Parliament’ unless dispensed 
with by letters patent. This last phrase was responsible for the 
act’s bad reputation in the past; it used to be read as saying that 
proclamations could take the place of statute. However, anything 
but the most cursory reading must make it plain that what is in 


1 Tanner, op. cit. p. 530. 
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question here is enforcement only. It is the first part of the section 
which deals with validity, and that, being silent on the powers of 
proclamations, left them in fact as they were at common law. 
Adair suggested that for proclamations to be obeyed like acts of 
parliament could only mean that, like statutes, they should be 
enforced in the courts of common law, and—admittedly conjectural 
though this inference must be since no such provision survived into 
the extant form of the act—it is very plausible. However, in view 
of the preamble’s lamentations, it is also possible that the act only 
meant to allude to the respect generally given to statute and to 
demand that the same respect be accorded to proclamations. In 
any case, much the most significant part of section i is the first 
which takes an unquestioned royal prerogative (based, according 
to the preamble, on powers given to the king by God) and rests it 
on the authority of a parliamentary statute. So far from asserting 
an independent royal right to make law to the detriment of parlia- 
mentary privilege, this act ignored the divinely derived power of 
the Crown and subjected the prerogative to the sovereignty of the 
king in parliament. Section i, therefore, does embody a very 
definite statement about the nature of proclamations : it contains— 
one would have thought without much concealment, were it not 
for the centuries of misinterpretation—a striking declaration of 
constitutional principle. 

Section ii consists of an important proviso which exempts 
freehold of all kinds (‘ enheritaunces, laufull possessions, offices, 
libertyes, privileges, franchesies, goodes or catalles ’) and life from 
the operation of proclamations which were also specifically barred 
from affecting existing statutes, common law, and even the customs 
of the realm. An exception was made for those who offended 
against proclamations dealing with heresy. The drafting of this 
clause leaves something to be desired. As it stands, it does not 
protect subsequent legislation from infringement by proclamations, 
which could have been a very serious matter if the act had lasted. 
Nor is it at all plain what the exception about heresy meant. Did 
it empower proclamations to inflict the death penalty (in any case 
applicable under the old act de haeretico comburendo) and also for- 
feiture of property ; or did it mean, which is as likely and perhaps 
more so, that the clause was not to debar the Crown from later 
defining doctrine differently from the scheme of things in existence 
when the act was passed? The second interpretation seems the 
more convincing because at this very time the problem of religion 
was alive enough and plans for settlement by the supreme head were 
being contemplated; if itis correct, italtogether disposes of any notion 
that the act gave proclamations any powers they had not had before. 

Section iii, which defines the duty of sheriffs and others to 
publish any proclamations they receive with every degree of 
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publicity, is of little import. On the other hand, great attention 
must be paid to sections iv and v which concern themselves with 
the machinery of enforcement. They create a statutory body of 
twenty-six judges, consisting in effect of councillors and office- 
holders and including not only the chief justices and chief baron 
but also such higher civil servants as the general surveyors of crown 
lands and the treasurer of the chamber. Thirteen were to be a 
quorum, provided two of the greater officers named wete present. 
As has been pointed out elsewhere, this large body should be 
studied in connection with the reconstruction of the council which 
was going on in the fifteen-thirties.1 By 1539 the organized privy 
council was in existence,” and it seems very likely that the statutory 
body was made so big in order to ensure that the tribunal for trying 
offences against proclamations could always be readily constituted. 
If only two privy councillors were required and the other eleven 
could be judges or administrators, it might be hoped that the 
machinery would work. As Adair has shown, it did not in fact 
do so. An act of 1543 (34 & 35 Henry VIII c. 23) reduced the 
quorum to nine. It has been assumed that the tribunal never 
actually met to exercise its powers under the act, and this may have 
been so. However, it is the case that these sections of the act did 
not escape notice; several Bills concerning breaches of proclama- 
tions were formally addressed to the tribunal. They are found 
among the files of Star Chamber papers, and we cannot now tell 
whether the council in Star Chamber made any distinction between 
Bills brought before it in its ordinary capacity (which were addressed 
to the king) and bills addressed to the tribunal for proclamations. 
It has recently been shown that, contrary to received opinion, some 
plaintiffs addressed the special committee set up by the so-called 
Star Chamber act, and there is good reason to suppose that that 
earlier tribunal did have some sort of life for a while.* So far, the 
study of the council under Henry VIII has not progressed sufficiently 
to reveal what happened to the 1539 tribunal. However, there may 
be a pointer in the complaint of the 1543 act that it had in practice 
been found difficult to assemble the court as constituted by the act ; 
it looks as though attempts were made. 

Section v, which authorizes the issue of process under the great 
or ptivy seal by either the chancellor or the lord privy seal with the 


1 Elton, Tudor Revolution, pp. 343 f. 2 Ibid. pp. 342 f. 

3 In my Tudor Revolution (p. 344) I regarded as convincing Adair’s suggestion that 
the tribunal was the Commons’ substitution for the government’s desire to use the 
common-law courts. Ino longer think that this is so: the setting up of such a statutory 
body is too clearly in line with other early-Tudor practice to come from anyone but 
the government. Since Adair could offer no evidence, however slender, and since 
I now feel that probability is against his notion, I prefer to abandon it. 

4 Op. cit. p. 43. 

5 E.g. P.R.O. St. Ch. 2/28/14, 24; 2/29/96. There may well be others. 

6 Select Cases in the Council of Henry VII, ed. C. G. Bayne and W. H. Dunham, Jr. 
(Selden Soc. 1958), pp. liv seqq. 
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consent of six other members of the tribunal, also recalls the 1487 
act, as well as the statute of liveries (1504). Time and again, early- 
Tudor legislation for the council embodied in a statute what was 
already common practice in the court. Despite the complaints of 
the preamble, someone must have been trying to enforce ptoclama- 
tions before 1539, and as far as we know this someone was the 
council sitting as a court in Star Chamber. Even while the act 
operated, plaintiffs did not all change their habits, and informations 
are known which were laid not before the statutory tribunal but 
addressed (like Star Chamber bills) to the king, though they refer 
to the proclamations act as the basis of the action.1 These two 
sections, iv and v, should be seen in the light of such facts and 
parallels. They created machinery for enforcement, but they also 
in effect endorsed the traditional and insufficient machinery; in 
consequence suitors did not always quite know to whom to apply. 
What they did know was that the act gave a statutory basis to 
proclamations and encouraged actions by announcing the govern- 
ment’s eagerness to punish offenders. 

These are the parts of the statute which matter here. The 
remainder is less to the point. Section vi, which applies the 
penalties of treason to flight abroad in avoidance of the act, has 
already been mentioned. In all probability it was designed to deal 
with those who revolted against the Henrician Church; for pro- 
clamations not concerned with religion could never impose penalties 
to which abjuration of the realm was preferable.2, Anyone avoiding 
trial by concealing himself inside the realm for long enough to 
exploit the eighteen months’ limitation clause inserted in section iv 
was to stand convicted of the offence alleged against him, his 
contumacy acting as proof (section vii). Section viii deals with 
proclamations issued during the reign of Henry VIII’s successor if 
he should be a minor. These were to be issued in his name, but 
his councillors (the real ‘ devisors or settors forth’) were to sign 
each one of them. Moreover, while the ordinary privy council was 

1 This was the practice of that busy informer, George Whelplay (Elton, Star Chamber 
Stories, 1958, pp. 94 ff.). 

2 Pollard (Evolution of Parliament, pp. 267 f.) argued that the real purpose of the act 
was to provide for the enforcement of the supreme head’s jurisdiction in matters of 
heresy. This is not impossible, and it is indeed clear from the act that the point was 
in the minds of its promotors. But if Pollard were right in making it the only or chief 
point, one would expect to find some use made of proclamations on religious matters 
while the act was in force. Of the 118 proclamations listed by R. R. Steele, Tudor 
and Stuart Proclamations for the years 1539-47 only four deal with religion. Of these 
one orders the placing of a bible in every church (no. 192); another permits the eating 
of white meat in Lent because fish is short (no. 226); a third published the act of 
1543 concerning the reading of Scripture by the common people (no. 229); only the 
last—an injunction for the use of the primer (no, 271)—comes near to the purpose 
which Pollard divined behind the act. It seems very unlikely that the government 


should have gone to all the trouble of this statute if they had no use for it on the terms 


conjectured. In any case, Pollard entirely failed to consider the questions of validity 
and enforceability. 
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meant in the section (i) which authorized a king who was of age 
to make proclamations with the advice of his council, in this special 
case a majority of the large council named in the act was required. 
Surely it is in this clause viii, and not in any libertarian reaction 
against a /ex regia or in the failure of the statutory committee,} that 
one finds Somerset’s reasons for repealing the act in 1547. Not 
only would it be very difficult to make any proclamations if at least 
fourteen of the varied councillors named in the act had to be gathered 
together every time ; it is even more to the point to remember that 
Scmetset had no intention of allowing the other councillors to rival 
or diminish his outstanding position as protector. The act of 
proclamations had to go because it in effect (and, what is more, 
unquestionably by design) operated against the ascendancy of one 
man during the reign of a boy. 

The last two sections (ix and x) describe the manner in which 
justices of the peace were to see to the enforcement of proclamations 
and empower the tribunal to reduce the penalties specified in 
proclamations at theit discretion, provided they first obtain the 
king’s consent. 

That this interesting statute cannot be described as a weapon of 
despotism, or even of the prerogative, should now be plain. It was 
in the main an attempt to reorganize the machinery for the enforce- 
ment of proclamations, but it also provided a general statutory 
justification for proclamations and in the process limited the 
independent power of the Crown by resting them on parliamentary 
authority. However, it is well known that the act had a difficult, 
or at least a peculiar, passage in both houses of parliament, and we 
must now once again, and in greater detail than has heretofore been 
done, rehearse its history there.2 On 12 May 1539, lord chancellor 
Audley introduced the Bill in the Lords.? Though it at once 
teceived a first reading, nothing further happened till 7 June when 
it was read a second time.‘ Even allowing for an adjournment 
from 23 to 30 May, so timed and so long that ill-informed observers 
reckoned parliament would not assemble again until the autumn,5 
this leaves three weeks between the two readings. The Lords were 
at the same time busy with the religious problem; on 10 May 
Norfolk raised the six points of doctrine in order to break the 
deadlock reached by a committee appointed five days earlier to 
study the issue, and the Whitsun adjournment was mainly designed 
to allow a solution to be found behind the scenes. But even so a 

1 The two reasons advanced respectively by Pollard (History of England, vi. 16) 
and Adair (0p. cit. p. 46.) 

2 Both Adair (0p. cit. p. 35) and Pickthorn (op. cit. p. 414) give only the bare outline. 

*L.J. i. 108a. 4 Ibid. 116b. 
5 Marillac to Francis I, on 9 June 1539 (Letters and Papers . . . of Henry VIII, xiv. 
I, 1091). 


€Cf. Elton, ‘ Thomas Cromwell’s Decline and Fall’, Camb. Hist. Journal, x (1951), 
165 f. 
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three weeks’ delay argues that difficulties were encountered. On 
the roth, the Bill, engrossed in parchment, was read a third time. 
But this, though it should have been, was not the end. For no 
discoverable reason the House reverted to the Bill on the 12th when 
it was ordered to be committed for revision to the two chief justices, 
the master of the rolls, and the king’s attorney and solicitor, ‘ quibus 
articuli in eadem continendi in plena Curia declarabantur’. That 
is to say, only the redrafting was left to the legal experts; the 
substance of the changes was settled by the House. The business 
did not take long : on the day after (the 13th) the reformed Bill was 
read anew and handed to the clerk for a fresh engrossing, and on 
the 14th it was expedited after receiving altogether five readings.? 

The Bill’s passage in the Lords alone is thus mysterious enough. 
We know from a later remark of Stephen Gardiner’s that it ran into 
trouble there: in its passing, he says, it provoked ‘ many liberall 
wordes ’,? and since he was present in the Lords on all the days in 
question he must be referring to protesting voices.in the upper 
house. One might readily suppose that these debates helped to 
hold the Bill up for some three weeks of actual sittings after it was 
first introduced ; but what then is the meaning of that curious 
by-play after the third reading? The number of readings was by 
no means invariable at this time ; yet three were usual, and it is very 
surprising to find a Bill engrossed before there was certainty of 
agreement. The fact that the government draftsmen called in to 
recast the Bill were given strict instructions by the House also 
suggests strongly that the changes were pushed through at a late 
stage against the wish of the Government who could surely have 
supervised the work of redrafting without solemnly expounding 
‘in plena Curia’ what matter was to be included. The only thing 
certain in the whole affair is the difficulty experienced in getting the 
Bill through the Lords: the Lords, be it noted, and not the Com- 
mons, as some accounts might make one think. For what it is worth, 
one might conjecture some such sequence as this: prolonged 
debate failed to prevent a second reading, and the Crown managers 
(that is, Cromwell and Audley) then decided to take the House by 
storm and produced an engrossed Bill for the third reading. 
Although they got it through, the opposition rallied next day and 
forced their amendments into the Bill. In the end they carried the 
day ; but we cannot tell how large or fundamental their objections 
were. 

On 14 June the Bill was carried to the Commons where (in the 
absence of Journals) it disappears from sight for ten days. On the 
25th, John Hussee reported to his master, Lord Lisle, that parlia- 
ment had been sitting on a proclamations act for fifteen days but 


1L.J. i. 116b. 2 Ibid. pp. 118a-b. 
3 The Letters of Stephen Gardiner, ed. J. A. Muller (1933), p. 391. 
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would soon be done now.! His figures were a little inaccurate, and 
he was a trifle behindhand with his information, for on the 24th the 
Commons presented the Lords with the upshot of their deliberations ; 
but writing when he did he must have had the Commons in mind 
rather than the earlier business in the Lords. Certainly, except for 
the Bill for proclamations, nothing of great importance engaged the 
Commons in those ten days, for they had returned the act of six 
articles to the upper house on the very day that they received the 
proclamations act.2. They, too, had debated to some purpose: on 
the 24th they returned to the Lords their Bill which they had rejected, 
together with a new one they had framed in its place.* There 
followed what was in some ways the strangest part of the whole 
story. The Lords, who had laboured so long in amending the 
government’s original proposals, took precisely two days (the 24th 
and 25th of June) to give three readings to the Commons’ Bill, 
sending it down on the second day with a few amendments they 
wanted the Commons to insett. This the Commons did, and on 
the 26th the long business was at last over. 

Counsels are now properly darkened. It seems possible, at first 
sight, to offer three conjectural explanations of what had taken 
place. Either the Lords had at first been deprived of their full 
criticisms and joyfully accepted the Commons’ victory over the 
government’s plans; or they had been drilled back into order by 
the 24th and would, under government direction, accept what the 
Crown had had to concede to the Commons ; or the government 
had used the Commons as a last-ditch defence against the Lords’ 
opposition, had in effect revived its original Bill there, and had then 
presented the Lords with an accomplished fact which they had 
neither the time nor the stomach to fight again. This last possi- 
bility—which would in effect reverse the later practice of Elizabeth 
with her reliance on a docile house of lords—may sound the least 
likely but happens to be the only one for which a few scraps of 
evidence can be adduced. After all, this was the notorious parlia- 
ment for which Cromwell had organized electoral influence on an 
unprecedented scale, so as to produce what he himself called a 
tractable Commons.* One ought not to be surprised to see a 
House so influenced and presumably manageable used in the 
government interest. That the Lords raised major difficulties in 
the first place is certain: the Bill they sent to the Commons was the 
product of their opposition. Further we know that they did not 
take the Commons’ new Bill without some amendment, and the 
changes they demanded survive as interlineations on the original 
act in the Parliament Office.6 And very interesting they are, too. 

1 Letters and Papers, xiv. 1. 1158. 

214 June: L.J. i. 118b. 3 Ibid. p. 122b. 


* For the fullest discussion of this point, cf. Elton, Camb. Hist. Journal, x. 160 ff. 
5 Some, but not all, the interlineations are noted in Statutes of the Realm. 
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Apart from a few insignificant alterations they all trend one way : 
they limit the independent vigour of royal proclamations. In the 
well known passage in section i—‘ that alwayes the Kinge for the 
tyme being . . . may set forth at all tymes by auctoritie of this Acte 
his proclamacions "—the words ‘ by auctoritie of this Acte’ were 
put in by the Lords; and in three passages in section ii the Com- 
mons’ drafting, which had left open later arbitrary action by the 
Crown, was so amended as to restrict the king by the act itself. 
These were not world-shaking changes, nor would one expect any 
when merely small alterations in a Bill itself acceptable were in 
question. But they all stress one aspect of the act which has already 
been described: the recognition that the statute embodied a 
definition of, and therefore a limitation upon, a function of the 
prerogative. 

However, while these pointers suggest that the only serious 
opposition was encountered in the Lords, there is a hint elsewhere 
which brings us back to the Commons. It is indeed so dark a hint 
that Adair could make nothing of it,? and his example should warn 
us not to drive it too hatd. On 5 July 1539, the French ambassador 
in England, Marillac, reported to his king the conclusion of the 
session and described one statute which, he said, had received its 
assent ‘ avec grandes difficultez qui ont esté débatues longtemps en 
leurs assemblées et avec peu de contentment ’.? His account would 
certainly justify every degree of opposition, for, as he had it, the 
act compelled the king’s subjects ‘ sans aucune excuse ni délay ’ to 
pay whatever money-tax should be imposed upon them, ‘ quant le 
bon plaisir de leur roy seroit en faire imposition sur eux pour son 
affaire et besoing’. Refusal meant treason with its attendant 
penalties ‘sans aultre procés’. Of course, there is no such act 
among those passed, and Marillac’s report rests manifestly upon 
some extremely garbled rumours. But perhaps it may be possible 
to guess at some of the facts which rumour perverted. His mention 
of long delays in parliament makes plain that he had either the act 
of six articles or the proclamations act in mind; no other in this 
session caused difficulties. Of the two, the former will not fill the 
bill at all ; besides, Marillac had earlier shown himself aware of the 
settlement of religion. And the act of proclamations does include, 


1 The act prohibits the death penalty except where it ‘ shall be hereafter in this 
Acte declared ’; ‘ in this Acte’ is inserted. The Lords added the words ‘ to be made 
by vertue of this Acte’ to ‘ any proclamacion ’, and later the words ‘ hereafter shalbe 
set forth by auctoritie of the same [act]’ to ‘everie proclamacion whiche’. One 
change in section i was administrative rather than fundamental. The Commons’ Bill 
had authorized the making of proclamations with the advice of the council, but only 
the Lords’ amendments added the necessary ‘ or with thadvise of the more parte of 
them ’. 2 Op. cit. p. 43, 0. 37. 

3 Correspondence Politique de MM. de Castillon et de Marillac, ed. J. Kaulek (1885), 
p. 107 (and cf. Letters and Papers, xiv. 1. 1207). 

4 Ibid. xiv. 1. 1091 (9 June 1539). 
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in section vi, a reference to the penalties of treason. It is not, 
therefore, unreasonable to deduce from this letter that part of the 
trouble over the act was connected with matters of property—fears 
that proclamations might be used to invade property rights and even 
to tax at pleasure. If such fears had been freely expressed in the 
debates, Marillac, writing (as he says) before the act was printed 
and therefore before he had seen it, might readily confuse what he 
had heard from his usual unreliable sources about the business in 
parliament and produce his version of the statute. In this con- 
nection, section ii is worth another look. It protects the nation 
against precisely such uses of proclamations as may be conjectured 
to lie behind Marillac’s report. And it is a proviso: it begins with 
the words ‘ provided alwayes that’ and, in a revealing phrase in 
the section itself, is kept separate from the act—‘ as yf this acte or 
proviso had never bene had or made’. In addition (as has already 
been said) it is curiously imprecise in its drafting, in which it con- 
trasts with the rest of the act and especially with section i. There 
are therefore at the least some strong hints that it was not part of the 
original draft but was inserted at some later stage. Though it 
would be too much to claim that in this period provisos were always 
appended at the end of acts this was certainly their usual place, and 
the appearance of one immediately after the main enacting clause 
would seem to throw something like light on the subject of the 
debates which delayed the act for so long. If these important 
reservations were added in parliament, one would on the whole 
suppose them to be the work of the Commons who throughout the 
fifteen-thirties were never more likely to oppose the Crown than on 
matters of property and taxation. A whole proviso would be 
difficult to add to an existing parchment bill except at the end, and 
if the Commons wished to put one in the middle they would almost 
have to do what in fact they did—write the thing out afresh. And 
if the only material alteration made by them consists of section ii, 
one can see why the Lords had no difficulty in accepting the new 
Bill. 

Thus the safest conclusion, conjectural as it must necessarily be, 
would be that there was opposition in both houses but that the more 
serious opposition to the principle of the Bill occurred in the Lords. 
They concentrated on preventing any extreme claims for the 
authority and sweep of proclamations, while the Commons were 
more concerned to protect property rights. That brings us back 
to the question of the government’s original proposals. On the 
face of it, neither point of debate should have worried them over- 
much ; despite the delays (for which other business was in any case 
partly responsible) it does not look as though in the end there was 
very much between the parties. By the very fact of introducing a 
statute on which to rest proclamations, the Crown accepted the 
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principle that the king in parliament was superior as a legislator to 
the king in council ; and there is no sign whatever that the sort of 
fears suggested in section ii had any basis in fact. In Henry VIII’s 
reign no proclamation before or after the act evaded the common- 
law limitations upon their range, and it is quite possible that debate 
over section ii would be prolonged not because the government 
resisted a limitation which would deprive it of taxing powers but 
because the Commons tried to get away without the saving clause 
which enfranchised the Crown in matters of heresy. 

What, indeed, did the government wish to obtain from the act ? 
Clearly—if only because the Bill’s title confirms this from the very 
beginning—they were concerned with enforceability. The clauses 
which deal with this are more than likely to have been in the act 
from the first, though no one can say whether amendment took 
place in parliament. But secondly there is reason to suppose that 
the government also wished to clear up the constitutional point 
concerning the authority of proclamations. We have in effect three 
statements, of a sort, about the origin of the statute. Burnet, giving 
no evidence in support, says that injunctions issued by the supreme 
head had caused resentment because they altered law and taxed the 
spiritualty without parliamentary consent; the act was therefore 
introduced to provide general authority.1 Gardiner, recalling 
matters a few years after the event, alleged that proclamations 
forbidding the export of corn had proved unenforceable because 
the judges declared them illegal while wheat remained below the 
price fixed by statute, and that therefore the statute was made.? He 
may well have been right in remembering that this sort of problem 
came up in the council, but the act did nothing to solve it because 
it continued the subjection of proclamations to statute Thirdly 
we know that as early as 1535 Cromwell had been concerned about 
the authority behind proclamations. The council, wishing to 
prohibit the export of coin, had taken legal advice and discovered a 
statute of Richard II on which it could ground a proclamation. 
However, Cromwell had gone on to ask the experts what the posi- 
tion would be if no such act had been found. The answer he got 
(and was delighted to get) was that 

the Kynges highnes by the aduyse of his Cownsayll myght make 
proclamacyons and vse all other polecyes at his pleasure as well 
in this Case as in Anye other lyke For the avoyding of any suche 
daungers and that the sayd proclamacyons . . . sholde be of as 
good effect as Any lawe made by parlyament or otherwyse. 
This was assuredly good law, especially as coin was in question, 
always a prerogative matter ;* and it is worth ncting that the 


1G. Burnet, History of the Reformation (ed. N. Pocock, 1865), i. 422. 
2 Letters of Stephen Gardiner, p. 391. 


3 His letter to Norfolk, 15 July 1535 (R. B. Merriman, Life and Letters of Thomas 
Cromwell [1902], i. 409 f.). 4 Cf. Pickthorn, op. cit. p. 417, n. 1. 
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ominous phrase equating proclamations and statutes was used here 
by the judges themselves. However, the later production of an 
act to provide general authority suggests that Cromwell continued 
to prefer a statutory basis to a common-law one. This, after all, 
was a common feature of the legislation passed in the fifteen-thirties 
and under his aegis. 

We may well believe, therefore, that both validity and enforce- 
ment—the points of the preamble—werte in the government’s mind 
when it introduced the act. Indeed, the preamble, with its asser- 
tions of what the king could do, looks rather like government 
drafting. The most curious phrase in it distinguishes between 
“ disobedyence of the preceptes and lawes of Almightie God ’ and 
“synn to[o] much to the great dishonor of the Kinges most royall 
Majestie’; here one almost hears the supreme head himself at his 
most pompous. But what is not clear is whether the original 
proposal made much larger claims than the enacted statute. Adair, 
concentrating on enforcement, did not seem to think it likely, but 
he ignored the stray pieces of evidence which suggest a tradition 
of great dangers averted by a vigilant parliament. In 1559, John 
Aylmer, discussing the nature of constitutional monarchy in 
England, stressed how important it was that parliament should 
look to its privileges : 


Wherefore, in my iudgement, those that in King Henry the viii 
dais, would not grant him that his proclamacions shuld haue the 
force of statute, were good fathers of the countri, and worthy com- 
mendacion in defending their liberty.? 


Much later, James I, addressing a Commons’ deputation, took 
occasion to praise a system where ‘ usage consonant to reason hath 
given the subject free consent of denyal and rejection’ : 


and therefore I comend Bacon who when Hen. 8th sought by 
parliament to make his proclamation a law, and this with such 
violence thrust on your house as none durst stir a finger; then did 
Bacon as reason would stand up and speak with boldness against 
it, for the king’s seeking in that point was tyrannical.$ 


Neither of these statements carries full conviction. Aylmer 
says that parliament refused to do what 300 years of historiography 
alleged it did; but here Aylmer was right. In the sense that 
proclamations were not made interchangeable for all purposes with 
statute, the 1539 act refused to admit that proclamations had ‘ the 
force of statute’. But Aylmer’s words must even leave it open 
whether he thought that no act was passed at all; as they stand they 


1 An outstanding example is the treasons act of 1534 which turned the common 
law of treason by words into parliamentary enactment: I. D. Thornley, ‘ Treason by 
Words . . .’, ante, xxxii (1917), 556 ff. 

2 An Harborowe for faithfull and trewe Subiectes (Strassburg, 1559), sig. H.3. 

8‘ Narrative of Sir Henry Yelverton’, Archaeologia, xv (1806), 43. 
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do not very well describe an act which did order obedience to 
proclamations as though they had been made by act of parliament. 
Nor do we know where he got his information or how good it was. 
It is to the point that the act was repealed twelve years before he 
wrote. King James’s account is difficult to assess, for we cannot 
even confirm that any Bacon sat in the 1539 parliament for which 
at present no list of membets exists.1 The history of the act, as 
far as we have been able to reconstruct it, does not suggest that the 
Bill was ‘ thrust ’ violently on the Commons: a ten days’ debate 
sounds like rather mote than one brave man standing up amongst 
his abashed fellows, and in any case the Bill had suffered already in 
the Lords. Nevertheless, together with Marillac’s letter, these 
allusions make it difficult to think that the original Bill was quite 
as innocuous as Adair has, by and large, supposed. The chances 
are that it did not expressly bar proclamations from invading life 
and property, and it may have said more simply than the final 
act that proclamations were to have the same force as statute. If 
the first Bill used some such form of words as that which Cromwell 
reported was used by the judges (and after all Cromwell and the 
judges were foremost among government draftsmen), then the 
careful drafting of section i—authorizing the king to issue proclama- 
tions but reserving the comparison with statute to the matter of 
enforcement only—could be the work of the Lords ; and the earlier 
form of words, if it ran as we conjecture, could easily give rise to 
the sort of report which reached Aylmer and James I. 

But these are not points as vital as might be supposed. How 
little difference the statute made in practice is well brought out by 
Adair,? and much additional evidence could be adduced to support 
his point that Elizabeth without the act—relying on her common 
law prerogative which was available also to her father—exploited 
proclamations much more dangerously. The whole history of 
Henry VIII’s reign after 1529 makes it difficult to suppose that 
anyone wished to govern by ordinance or tax without consent. 
This is not to say that parliament were not right to watch with care 
and express feats which may well have been exaggerated : Aylmer’s 
commendation was, no doubt, deserved. However, what real fears 
and real opposition could achieve in the fifteen-thirties is demon- 
strated by the long years of negotiations over the statute of uses, 

1 Mr. Stone (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research xxiv, 2, n. 11) identifies this Bacon as Nicholas, 
the later lord keeper, but there appear to be no grounds for doing so. If Nicholas 
Bacon really sat in this parliament and spoke against the Crown, it would throw some 


light on problems of management; he was already in the king’s service and very much 
a government man. 

2 Op. cit. p. 41. In the fifteen-fifties, a legal textbook stated outright that the repeal 
of the act had not affected the validity of proclamations provided they were ‘ in supple- 
ment or declaracion of a lawe’, i.e. provided they obeyed the definitions of the act: 
A Discourse upon the Exposicion ¢ Understandinge of Statutes, ed. S.E. Thorne (1942), 
p. 103 ff. 
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not by the proclamations act. The story of this act is incompte- 
hensible unless, on the one hand, there were serious differences 
between the Crown’s views and those of both Lords and Commons, 
and unless, on the other, these differences were not so fundamental 
as to make a compromise between them impossible. After all, the 
Bill was redrafted, not thrown out ; after all, it received the king’s 
assent. 

One thing, however, is clear. Adair was wrong when he said 
that ‘the act of proclamations was the work of the commons ’.! 
Its history was much more complicated than that and in part must 
always remain outside the realm of discoverabie certainty. Further- 
more, while enforcement of proclamations was the most obvious 
purpose of the act, their validity and scope entered fully into its 
drafting, and there is every reason to suppose that it was this 
constitutional and legal question, rather than the machinery for 
trying offenders, which caused the trouble in parliament. 


G. R. ELron 
Clare College, Cambridge 


1Op. cit. p. 43. 





Nandakumar’s Forgery 


7 celebrated trial of Maharaja Nandakumar cast doubt upon the 
character of Warren Hastings and the competence and integrity 
of Sir Elijah Impey. Miss L. S. Sutherland draws, in a recent 
article,’ the almost inescapable conclusion from certain references 
in the papers of George Vansittart that Hastings was covertly 
involved in the prosecution, and that his denials employ an ‘ economy 
of truth’. Support for this conclusion from a more intimate 
acquaintance with the situations and consequent motives of the main 
Indiaa actors in the drama does nothing substantially to. worsen 
the current opinion of Hastings, and it is easily surmised whence 
the ambiguities of his character come. But the trial, which pro- 
vides a permanent fascination, cannot be understood unless we see 
how Nandakumar came to be in such a predicament, and the con- 
tribution of the Company’s servants to his downfall cannot be 
assessed apart from this. Stephen’s review * is biased in favour of 
Impey and Hastings and uses too much lawyers’ logic for the his- 
torian. Beveridge,* replying to Stephen’s rudeness, employs too 
little. Neither deals confidently or accurately with the origins of 
the trial, or, rather surprisingly, with the real cruces of law that 
emerged then. At the trial itself, of which we have a fairly adequate 
report, the interests of justice were not well served in view of 
the facts that the attorney for the prosecution, Durham, was not an 
independent practitioner;> that the judges and the barrister who 
appeared for the defence were blind to the subtleties of Indian 
litigation (for they had only just arrived); and that, consistently 

1L. S. Sutherland, ‘ New evidence on the Nandakuma trial’, Ave, lxxii (1957) 
438-65. The spelling Nandakumar is correct (Skt. Nanda-kumara). In this paper the 
modern transliteration of the popular forms is given, with Skt. originals in brackets. 
Inconsistencies follow speech: though Nava Krishna is always Nobkisan, Nanda- 
kumar, which a Bengali might pronounce Nondokumar, somehow retains the short a. 

2 J. F. Stephen, The story of Nuncomar and the impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey, 2 vols. 
(London, 1885). 

3 H. Beveridge, The trial of Maharaja Nanda Kumar: a narrative of a judicial murder, 
Calcutta, 1886. The book is a dreadful specimen of unhistorical and unlegal thinking, 
but some ideas are useful, as also the new documents. P. Mitter, a barrister, subscribes 
to the ‘ judicial murder’ theory in his otherwise thin introduction to a reprint of the 
Trial (Calcutta, 1906). Keshub Chandra Acharya, Defence of Nandakumar (Calcutta, 
1888), suggested the Bulaki himself concocted the bond, which is impossible. The 
latest writer, B. N. Pandey, Sir Elijah Impey in India, 1774-1783, Ph.D. Thesis (London, 
1958), suggests that a// the Indian actors were in collusion: this can hardly have been 
the case, for some were to lose while others were to gain. 

4 The trial of Maha Rajah Nundocomar, Bahader, for forgery. Published by authority of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal (London, 1776). Cited below as Tria/. The trial 
is printed in State Trials, vol. 20, from which Stephen and Beveridge make citations. 


The interesting arguments as to the court’s jurisdiction are omitted. 
5 Beveridge, pp. 190 ff. 
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with contemporary usage, the European and Eurasian jurymen were 
encouraged to utilize their local knowledge. ° Nevertheless the 
report brings out all that is essential for a. reconstruction of the 
origins of the case, and with the addition of the new documents 
published by Beveridge and the details contributed by Miss 
Sutherland we can now, with a fair degree of certainty, set the 
scene more convincingly than the old writers.1 The large books 
written on the trial show that a full treatment of the subject can 
hardly be brief, but this must be left to one brought up in the 
atmosphere of a northern Indian hereditary jeweller-banking family. 

It is intended here to cut through the jungle of contemporary 
material and more recent conjectures, and to reconstruct the story 
up to Nandakumar’s committal, concentrating on the personalities 
involved, their mutual relationships, their legal liabilities, and the 
motives which must have flowed from these last. This should 
prove a guide to the next student of the crude documents.” 

Bulaki Das’s will was the origin of the affair. We should start, 
however, with the power of attorney he gave to Padmohan (Padma 
Mohan) Das jointly with Mohan Prasad * when he was himself 
financially embarrassed and had being seeking refuge from process 
in the French and Dutch settlements. _Padmohan was his lieutenant, 
and Mohan Prasad a businessman on good terms with Nandakumar 
and reputed something of a ‘sharper’. They were both active in 
Calcutta, where Bulaki expected to close his business activities. 
They were empowered to call in assets and pay debts, and the power 
listed in a perfunctory and inaccurate way his principal debts. The 
list was made in haste from the books relating only to the Calcutta 
business by Bulaki’s chief clerk, Kisan (Krishna) Jivan Das, and 
contained an unexplained item of Rs. 10,000 owed to Maharaja 
Nandakumar. Not long afterwards Bulaki executed the will,® and 
shortly afterwards he died. Valid at English law as administered 
(sub modo) by the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta, the will was drafted 
with fatal ingenuity. After a few pecuniary legacies he disposed of 
two funds, his residuary estate and the large sum he had long been 
attempting to induce the Company to restore to him. This fund, 
which may for convenience be called the Company’s fund, was 
the subject of a dispute. Political and economic, rather than legal, 
difficulties kept it, apparently for an indefinite period, beyond his 

1 Capt. Price’s reconstruction is entitled to the credit one may give to ‘ common 
knowledge’ and contemporary bazar gossip (see his Letter to Burke reproduced in 


part, Beveridge, pp. 352 ff.), though he was present at the trial. I have not relied on it, 
and resemblances between the stories are coincidental. 

2 The frauds unsuccessfully practised in 1770-2 by the administrators of the estate 
of Ramkanni Palit (d. 1768 leaving a widow) provide an instructive parallel. See 
W. A. Montriou, Some precedents. . . the Hindu will of Bengal (Calcutta, 1870), pp. 7-8. 

3 Trial, pp. 16-17. ‘Trial, p. 112; Beveridge, p. 26. 

5 Trial, p. 34. Exhibited 8.9.1769; probate (?) 24.10.1769. 
*In June 1769: Trial, p. 20. 
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grasp.!_ He anticipated that one day his estate would benefit by 
it, and he disposed of it in a peculiar manner, hoping thereby 
indirectly to ensure its earlier recovery; yet of his residuary estate he 
made an equally curious disposition. Whereas the Company’s 
fund was to go after payment of debts to numerous beneficiaries, 
many of them idols, in small fractions totalling nine-sixteenths of 
the whole, the remaining seven-sixteenths passed to the widow 
(as to four-sixteenths) and to Bulaki’s young nephews Gangabisun 
and Hingu Lal (one-sixteenth between them)—we may neglect 
other small legacies. The residuary fund was to pass as follows: 
a quarter to charity, a quarter to Padmohan, another quarter to the 
widow, and the rest to the nephews. Padmohan, we see, was on 
equal terms with the widow and the two nephews as to the residuary 
fund; while out of the Company’s fund and certain other possibly 
‘bad ’ debts the will directs him to take a mere to per cent., being in 
fulfilment of a promise made by Bulaki long before. 

This method of distribution utilized to the full the facility of 
testamentary disposition offered to Hindus by the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court.? By 1769 relatively few Hindus 
had availed themselves of it, and the law on the subject was regarded 
with as much curiosity as jealousy. Had Bulaki left no valid will 
the whole estate would have passed to the widow, subject to the 
maintenance of the daughters until their marriages, and after her 
forfeiture, surrender, or death it would have passed to them, and 
in a similar fashion would have passed to the nephews, if they sur- 
vived so long, in their quality of reversioners.? Padmohan was not 
a son, and because of a difference of caste he could not have been 
adopted as a son,‘ though it seems he would have been adopted had 
that been possible.’ Yet but for the will he would have taken noth- 
ing, since, despite his being the protector of the deceased’s family, 
he was really an interloper. Bulaki’s confidence in him would have 
carried little weight after his death. As for the legacies of nine- 
sixteenths, and the rest, we can be sure that few would have been 
given by the widow had she been requested to give them by her 
husband. The Hindu law has no tenderness for a deceased’s 
friends, and though it looks favourably on post obit gifts for religious 
purposes reasonable limits must be observed.* Shrewdly Bulaki 


1 Beveridge, pp. 19 ff. 

2 Under the Charter of 1753 a jurisdiction by consent of the parties. The Will of 
Omichand (1758) may have been the first. P. V. Kane, History of dharmasastra, iii 
(Poona, 1946), 818. For the scandalous irregularities prevailing in the Mayor’s Court 
up to this period see T. K. Mukherji’s excellent ‘Aldermen and attorneys. . . ” 
I.H.Q., xxvi (1950), 51-56. 

3W.H. Macnaghten, Principles and precedents of Hindu law. . ., 2 vols. (Calcutta, 
1829), i. 19-21; Kane, cit. sup. pp. 708 ff, 716 ff. 

“ Kane, p. 675. 5 Trial, p. 84. 

® Kane, p. 817; ibid. pp. 710-11; J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage, 11th edn. 
(Madras, 1950), pp. 767 ff. It appears that Calcutta merchants misused the facility of 
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appointed his nephews executors, to control Padmohan’s operations 
in the interests of their aunt and cousins, but he gave Padmohan the 
duty of managing, and if necessary winding-up, the estate, referring 
in terms to the power of attorney. These terms powerfully suggest 
that he gave Padmohan the right to release himself and his co-attor- 
ney (so far as the law might permit) from liabilities arising thereunder. 
Without this special power the executors could have made Padmohan 
and Mohan Prasad jointly and severally liable for deficiencies 
appearing in their accounts relating to the estate as at the moment 
of the death, when of course their powers ceased. It is quite possible 
that Padmohan misunderstood the effect of this power and of the 
words ‘the management of all the business, debts and dues, 
books and papers, I leave to the care of [Padmohan] Das’. On 
the other hand, under the law applicable in the Mayor’s Court, after 
Gangabisun obtained probate of the will he was personally liable 
for any loss caused to the estate through his fault. 

Padmohan’s complaints against the will may have started even 
before Bulaki’s death. The dispositions were unfair to one who 
carried so large a responsibility, and after all his efforts the Com- 
pany’s fund might not be recovered or might be exceedingly dimin- 
ished by ‘ commissions’. Bulaki, like many testators in medieval 
England, had doubts as to whether the dispositions would in practice 
be allowed to take effect, and in a rare and moving ceremony he 
presented his pardanashin wife and at least one daughter together 
with his favourite, Padmohan, to Nandakumar, invoking the latter’s 
protection.! Nandakumar was the most influential Indian in 
Calcutta, an associate of Bulaki’s prosperous days, and a good friend 
in his poverty. We are told that Nandakumar assured Bulaki of 
his aid, and he probably promised to endeavour to obtain the 
Company’s fund for him or his heirs. The wealthy Maharaja, 
like many modern counterparts, enjoyed the feeling of influence 
more than the prospect of gain. The thought that he might profit 
from the estate of Bulaki can hardly have crossed his mind. Sucha 
man was often addressed, and generally fancied himself, as the 
‘ sole refuge of the distressed ’.? 

Padmohan’s complaints at the provision made for him were 
voiced to Maharaja Nobkisan (Nava Krishna),* a man of less standing 
than Nandakumar, but otherwise of very similar type and history. 
Padmohan’s suggestion was that he might forge a claim on Bulaki’s 
Wills to make excessive bequests to charity: see examples printed in F. W. Macnaghten, 
Considerations on the Hindu law (Serampore, 1824), pp. 316 ff. 

1 Trial, p. 82; Peveridge, p. 31. 

2 Note the t« * Bulaki’s letter to N., Exh. L, Trial, p. 45; Beveridge, pp. 29 f. 
(where ‘ meat’ ‘isprint for ‘me at’). Would N. defraud his friend’s family >— 
Impey’s question: Jal, p. 118. 

3 Sutherland, wt. sup. p. 452. Vansittart learnt, and might have believed, the true 


origin of the affair one month before the trial, yet the defence were not assisted to 
repell Mohan Prasad’s perjured evidence. 
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estate in Nobkisan’s favour which would diminish the total dis- 
tributable fund, that Nobkisan would pay the amount to Padmohan, 
probably for a small consideration, and thus earn the undying 
gratitude of a wronged, but loyal, banker. On Nobkisan’s refusal 
Padmohan approached his benefactor Nandakumar, whose re- 
sourcefulness in all emergencies was proverbial. Padmohan must 
have pointed out that not only he but also the widow was preju- 
diced by the excessive gifts in charity and to strangers, and the utterly 
unexpected and unmerited legacies to the nephews. After all it 
was Padmohan who ought to have been executor. All these banking 
houses were essential to the yamindar class whom Nandakumar 
specialized in introducing to Government, and there was reason in 
Nandakumar’s otherwise natural wish to help his old friend’s 
favourite. Padmohan suggested a foolproof method of altering the 
distribution of the estate, and Nandakumar knew how to supply 
documentary proof for any occasion. The game of policy often 
demanded such instruments, as even Clive discovered. And it was 
all very easily done. 

Prior, it seems, to 1761 Bulaki had received from Nandakumar 
some jewels, perhaps to be sold up-country. Instead of making the 
appropriate payment, Bulaki had procrastinated and prevaricated 
until his affairs seemed to be approaching insolvency, when Nanda- 
kumar forced him to acknowledge his liability.1 The amount is not 
known, though it may have been the Rs. 10,000 mentioned in the 
power of attorney. The note was probably destroyed when 
Padmohan’s plan was put into effect. The liability was generally 
known, certainly to Padmohan and very probably to the widow, 
but as it arose before Mohan Prasad knew Bulaki or Kisan Jivan 
entered his service these two probably had only a vague notion of 
the origin of the amount settled between Bulaki and his creditor, and 
the original record was not in the Calcutta books, possibly because 
neither party was working at Calcutta at the time. In a letter to 
Nandakumar Bulaki refers to the debt and makes provision for its 
payment in different contingencies.2 Padmohan’s plan was to build 
upon this foundation, greatly inflate the amount involved, prepare 
on a blank paper already signed by Bulaki a statement of liability, 
which would support a new acknowledgement of debt and a promise 
to pay out of the Company’s fund: and when that was agreed 
Padmohan supplied the former document (afterwards called the 
kararnamabh) * and Bulaki’s seal, which was of course in his possession. 


1 The root of the document referred to in the next note. Much of the evidence of 
defence witnesses is consistent with this. 

2 The very important Exh. R, rejected (Tria/, p. 100), but discovered and printed at 
Beveridge, pp. 71-2. As Beveridge says, p. 73, it certainly reads as if it was genuine. 

3 The word is applied to three documents: (i) Exh. R, rejected; (ii) Padmohan’s 
forgery, on which Kisan Jivan twice gave evidence; and (iii) the ‘ account stated ’ which 
both Mohan and Padmohan signed. The second is meant here. Tria/,p.77. ‘ The 
space of six months’ recurs in Exh. R: the settlement was valid for that period only. 
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It was arranged that Padmohan, who was bound to be believed, 
would certify the amount to the widow and to Gangabisun (he 
probably told Nandakumar that he would find ways of quieting 
Gangabisun if the need arose), and would draw up an ‘ account 
stated’ between Bulaki’s estate and Nandakumar and get Mohan 
Prasad to sign it with him.1 Then Nandakumar would pay 
Padmohan the amount of the forged bond, and part of this could 
be applied to assist the widow to settle at Benares if necessary. 
For his trouble in securing payment of the Company’s fund, which 
might not be possible without his help, Nandakumar was promised 
“darbar expenses’. We know that the plan worked well, that 
Gangabisun was deceived, although he wanted to seem to avoid 
responsibility,? and that Mohan Prasad’s suspicions were aroused 
when it was too late to prevent the transaction.? To him we shall 
have to return presently. Kisan Jivan’s awareness of the falsity 
of the document arose at a much later stage 4 and his silence can 
be attributed to his being Padmohan’s employee. Meanwhile we 
must examine the ‘ bond ’ itself, which is a masterpiece and deserves 
reprinting (without the attestations).5 


I who am Bolaki Das 


As a pearl necklace, a twisted kulghar, a twisted serpache, and 
four rings, two of which were rubies and two of diamonds, were 
deposited by Raghunath Roy Jiu, on account of Maharaja Nanda- 
kumar, Bahadur, in the month of Ashadh in the Bengal year 1165 
[1758], with me, in my house at Murshidabad, that the same might be 
sold; at the time of the defeat of the army of the Navab Mir Muham- 
mad Kasim Khan, the money and effects of the house, together with 
the aforesaid jewels, were plundered and carried away. In the year 
1172 Bengal style [1765] when I arrived at Calcutta, the aforesaid 
Maharaja demanded the before-mentioned deposits of jewels; I 
could not produce the deposit when demanded, and on account of 
the bad state of my affairs, was unable to pay the value thereof; I 
therefore promise and give it in writing, that when I shall receive 
back the sum of two lakhs of rupees, and a little above, which is in 
the Company’s cash at Dacca, according to the method of reckoning 


1 N. asked Mohan whether Padmohan had ‘ spoken any words to him ’, Tria/, p. 21, 
and told him that P. and he had ‘ drawn out’ three papers, one of which was for 
Rs. 48,021. Ibid. pp. 21, 26. The account is given in one form in Trial, pp. 46-7 
(Exh.M), and better in Beveridge, p.75. Trial, pp. 49, 95-6, 98 (Mohan’s prevarication), 
p.112. Speech of Sir Elijah Impey . . . delivered by him at the Bar of the House of Commons 
(London, 1788), Appendix p. 165. 

2 Trial, p. 21. N. pointedly asked G. if he was satisfied! Trial, p. 49. 

® Trial, p. 97: he pretended to have suspected earlier, ibid. p. 25. 

‘ Trial, 77, 79- 

5 The transliteration of names has been modernized and C. E. dates inserted. The 
original was seen by Beveridge in the High Court at Calcutta. D.C. Ganguly, Select 
Documents of the British Period of Indian History (Calcutta, 1958), 16 claims, ‘ The bond is 
now in the collection of the Victoria Memorial’. A copy is in G. Vansittart’s papers 
in the British Museum. Tria/ p. 8 (the missing line at the foot is in the errata); Stephen, 
i, 112-13; Beveridge, pp. 225 f. 
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of the Company, I have agreed and settled, that the sum of 48,021 
sicca rupees is the principal of the amount of the said deposit 
of jewels, which is justly due by me, and over and above that, a 
premium of four annas upon every rupee. Upon the payment of 
the aforesaid sum from the Company’s cash, I will pay that sum, 
without excuse and evasion, to the aforesaid Maharaja. I have, for 
the above reasons, given these reasons in the form of a bond under 
my signature, that when it is necessary it may be carried into execution. 


The conspirators had in mind two considerations: the Registrar 
of the Mayor’s Court would need to be satisfied when the executor 
filed his accounts; and detection was to be avoided, or at the worst, 
conviction for forgery eluded. The form of the ‘bond’ was 
unique.? It consisted of (i) an acknowledgement of iebt supported 
by a detailed argument of the circumstances upon which, and upon 
which alone, liability was admitted, and (ii) a promise to pay the 
debt out of future assets, in other words not an unconuitional promise 
of payment in the future, but a promise to pay out of funds that might 
not become available, and only if certain contingencies developed. 
The bond referred to the existence of a signed * acknowledgment 
(which Padmohan had provided as the starting point of the plan) 
and carefully fits into the arrangement referred to in a genuine 
letter by Bulaki.4 To anyone but a banker the document made 
good sense. To a Muslim or English lawyer it was prima facie 
verbally valid, that is to say if its words were construed according 
to Islamic law (so far at least as concerns the acknowledgement of 
indebtedness) ® or English law respectively.6 The bond was 
written in Persian, although Bulaki never used Persian in his 
business,’ because that language unlike Hindi (called Nagari in the 
trial) § was read in the Mayor’s Court and there would be no need to 
swear an up-country businessman, who would at once detect the 
fraud, to explain it. All bankers knew the Hindu law of contract, 


1In words. 

2 Method of writing, and sealing both unusual: Trial, p. 22. Not the normal form 
of a bond: Trial, p. 97. 

° Bulaki always signed bonds (though he may have sealed official Persian corres- 
pondence): Tria/, p. 22. The last sentence of the bond is usually supposed to refer 
to the ‘ bond ’ itself, which can hardly be the case, for it was unsigned. 

*Exh.R; see p. 227 note 2 above. 

5 Islamic law, hampered by severe restrictions upon legacies and gifts in death-sick- 
ness, admits spurious but solemn acknowledgements of debt against executors; and 
the Jewish law did the same. 

6 * Writing obligatory’ means bond: Carthage v. Manby, (1679) 2 Show. 90; and 
this is a simple bond (if we ignore the reference to the consideration) and is comparable 
with a post obit bond. But this ignores for the present the problem of signature and seal, 
on which see below. The English rule was, and to a large extent remains (subject to 
equitable relief), that a man cannot derogate from his own grant. 

7 He did not read Persian at all: Tria/, pp. 22, 82; deposition in Speech, Appendix 

- 99- 
. 8 Trial, p. 16. Nagari was not read even in the Divani Adalat: Speech, Appendix p. 
166. 
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and especially that of deposit, by heart.1 It was quite certain that 
where a depositary placed deposits in the same security as his own 
goods of a like character he was not liable to the depositor if the 
deposits were stolen or damaged along with his own goods without 
his connivance.* This was a subject upon which the Hindu law 
was unusually strict. Thus in our bond every particular that would 
have exonerated Bulaki Das was carefully recited as the reason for 
the acknowledgment! It is not possible that Padmohan was una- 
ware of this, and he had an excellent motive for agreeing to this 
form. Nandakumar had personal access to the Sanskrit texts 
dealing with this subject, but we know that he had pandits on call ® 
and never lacked the best legal advice money could buy. While 
Padmohan’s notion was that if Gangabisun did not prove helpful 
during the administration he would point out the invalidity of the 
bond and force Gangabisun to find the whole sum out of his pocket, 
Nandakumar’s notion was the Padmohan was much less likely to 
betray him if he was subsequently to rely on a document the 
invalidity of which was apparent on its face, so that the forgery 
could not bring any legal right to Nandakumar himself, and the 
payment must have been through the executor’s and his own negli- 
gence. As long as Gangabisun did not dispute the bond at the 
settling of accounts between the estate and Nandakumar any 
objections raised by the legatees would redound directly to Ganga- 
bisun’s and Padmohan’s disadvantage, and not his own. 

We must consider whether Nandakumar considered the English 
law relating to forgery to which, as he knew from Radhacharan’s 
case of five years before,* he was amenable. I think he did, and that 
he was at some time carefully instructed by an English attorney-at- 
law at Calcutta. Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, Hawkin’s Pleas of the 
Crown, Blackstone’s Commentaries, and Burn’s Justice of the Peace 
will certainly have been available there and from them certain facts 
will have been clear to any reader however unskilled.’ The crime 
existed at common law, but was largely covered by statutes. There 
were two ingredients: (i) an intention to defraud, and (ii) the altering 


1 Stephen’s ‘ Bollakey Doss may probably have been ignorant of law of all kinds ’ 
is absurd (i. 125). 

2 Stephen surmised as much (/oc. cit.). The law is given in T. Strange, Hindu Law, 
2 vols. (London, 1830), i. 279-80. His authority, Jagannatha, was alive in 1769, but 
his work was not translated until long after the trial, at which time no satisfactory 
work on the Hindu law of bailment was available to English lawyers. On the rule 
see Mati Lal Das, The Hindu law of bailment (Khalishpur, 1946), pp. 86-91. 

3 The question of his loss of caste in gaol. Stephen, i. 97 ff. Speech, Appendix 
51 ff., 179 ff. 

* Speech, pp. 41-2, Appendix 8 ff; Beveridge, p. 206 ff. It seems certain that Calcutta 
believed the Act 2 Geo. II, c. 25 to be applicable there, albeit wrongly. 

5 The editions before and after 1769 do not differ very substantially. Hawkins, 
3rd. edn. (1739), i. 182-7; sth edn. (1771), same pagination. Burn’s edn. of 1764 
deals with the point at p. 495 of the first volume. Blackstone, iv. 247 ff. Hale, 
History (1736), i. 682-6. 
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or making ot knowingly uttering of a false document. Some 
uncertainty related to the requirements of the ‘document’. The 
statute of Elizabeth which dealt mainly with wills, interests in land, 
and annuities, was superseded by the comprehensive Act of 2 
Geo. II, c. 25, which included amongst forged documents for which 
the penalty was death ‘any deed . . . bond, writing obligatory, 
bill of exchange, promissory note, indorsement or assignment of 
any bill of exchange . . ., acquittance or receipt for money or 
goods, with intent to defraud any person’.! Nandakumar knew 
that the words were very strictly construed, and that many fraudu- 
lently drawn documents did not come within them.? Because of 
what he will have been told about a particular point of law he 
was not satisfied with his ingenious first paragraph, and added the 
second, with its peculiar conditional promise, for otherwise the 
legally valueless acknowledgement would have served his purpose. 
That point began to arise in a somewhat narrow form in 1731 and 
was not fully settled till the seventeen-eighties, yet the books of 
about 1769 tell us that it was in general likely that an instrument 
might be a capital forgery even if it was forged in such a manner that 
if it were in truth such as it was counterfeited to be it would be of 
no validity. The will of a living person, the ‘ protection’ of a 
non-member of parliament, and the power of attorney given by a 
non-existent person, were all forgeries within the Act. This was 
because the documents were prima facie effective, were intended to 
defraud, and were so used. A deed to be within the Act then 
required a wax seal;* the items including ‘ bond ’ were all technical, 
having precise meanings. ‘Writing obligatory ’ meant a document 
which, at the least, purported to create a positive right in the person 
in whose favour it was drawn.5 Now at Hindu law a promise to 
pay money, like a gift, was valid only if it related to what was in 
the promisor’s possession at the time. One might grant a pension, 
or nibandha, out of a source which one already had, and thus there 

1 Blackstone, iv. 249-50; the text is given in Hawkins and Burn. 

2 Instances cited in Hale on the statute of Elizabeth ; the case in 3 Leon. 170 cited 
by Hawkins; and the case of Mitchell, Fost. 119, cited by Burn. 

3R. v. Murphy (1753), 10 St. Tr. 183; R. v. Leevis, Fost. 116; R. v. Sterling, (1772), 
Leach 103; R. v. Taylor (1779), Leach 214; R. v. Cogan (1780), Leach 389, 392-3; and 
the early case of R. v. Crooke (1731), Str. 901, of which Burn gives a careful summary. 
Current case-law might be somewhat more favourable to Nandakumar, since the forgery 
* must carry on the face of it the semblance of a valid instrument and must not be 
obviously an illegal document’. 10 Halsbury’s Laws of England, 3rd. edn., 838 para. 
1613, cf. 848 para. 1632. In our case the persons alleged to have been defrauded had 
the ordinary skill to detect the fraud immediately. The old common law rule seems to 
be enacted in the Forgeries Act, 1913 (3 & 4 Geo. V, c. 27), s. 2 (1) (©). 

4 [Coke] 3 Inst. 169; Burn, i. 495. See below, p. 236n.2. It is still the law, sub- 
ject to possible substitution of a wafer: 1 Stroud’s Judicial Dictionary, 3rd. edn., 753. 

5 A passing of a pecuniary interest is essential: a mere possibility that the forger 
will profit is not enough. R. v. Morton, L. R. 2 C.C.R. 22, 28. 


® Colebrooke’s trans. of Jagannatha’s Digest of Hindu law on contracts and successions, 
3 vol. edn. (London, 1801), ii. 163-4; Madras 2 vol. edn., i. 443. 
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was a support for the future profits disposed of; one might make a 
gift upon a condition, or make a gift defeasible upon a condition, 
but the transfer was null and void if the transferor’s title and posses- 
sion were not joined in contemplation of law at the time of making 
the sankalpa, or intention to transfer.1 Thus Bulaki might have 
been sued on the debt, but the promise of payment would serve 
only as a consideration to induce the promisee to postpone attaching 
his person or property. And when he is made to say that when the 
money reaches him from the Company he will pay Nandakumar he 
is doing something very different from creating a present absolute 
right, or a right which will be effective from a certain date, which is 
what is contemplated by the English phrases ‘ writing obligatory ’, 
&c. Moreover it was normal in India for an obligee to dispute 
his statements in a bond, and to prove lack of consideration not- 
withstanding his signature or seal.2 This was later admitted by the 
Privy Council, and is an essential feature of Indian practice,* but 
was unfortunately not known to the English Supreme Court 
judges in 1775. Nandakumar knew that construed by Hindu law, 
and in the light of Indian practice, the forgery did not come within 
the words of the Act of 2 Geo. II. His consent to Padmohan’s 
scheme was not merely consistent with his moral duties and in- 
terests, but also far from imprudent. The apparent inconsistency 
in expecting that the same instrument would be construed by English 
law in administration proceedings but by Hindu law in possible 
criminal proceedings disappears when we know, as he did, that the 
different jurisdictions even of the same court adopted independent 
approaches for the different classes of business, and that the ad- 
missions of the executor were expected to render the administration 
case uncontentious, so as to obviate the reference to an expert 
which would otherwise be normal. 

All took place as Padmohan had expected, and for details of the 
obtaining of the bonds which the Company gave in lieu of cash; of 
the widow’s gratitude to the Maharaja for his intervention;' of 


1W. Macnaghten, i. 217, a translation of a part of the Mitakshara. On the relation 
of title and possession to the right to transfer see the same passage and further references 
in a discussion on adverse possession in Vachaspati Mishra’s Vyavahdra-cintamagi, 
ed. L. Rocher (Ghent, 1956), 291 ff. See also M. Oodey Koowar’s Case (1870), 13 
Moore’s Indian Appeals 598 and Ram Nirunjin Singh’s case (1881) 8 Calcutta 138, 145 
and compare a discordant opinion of 1810 recorded at (1839) 2 Moore’s Indian Appeals 
181, 202-3. 

2 Chowdry Deby Persad v. Chowdry Dowlut Sing (1844) 3 Moore’s Indian Appeals 
347, 354. ‘We know nothing of specialties ’: (1863) 1 Madras High Court Reports 
312, 318 ; see ibid. 393, 394. Even in English law a mere statement of an account 
does not create a debt: Thomas v. Hawkes, 8 M. & W. 140. 

3 It is normal for a moneylender when advancing Rs. 100 to take an acknowledge- 
ment for Rs. 500 or more, even though the courts have taken no notice of such an 
acknowledgement for the last 150 years. * Trial, pp. 21, 81. 

5 Trial, p. 81. A show was made of making her mistress of the account with N. 
(she was illiterate): ibid. It is not known upon what authority D. C. Ganguly says, 
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Mohan Prasad, Padmohan and Gangabisun’s visit to Nandakumar 
and accepting his generous offer to take rather less than was his 
due;!_ of Gangabisun’s deliberate indorsement of Nandakumar’s 
share of the bonds;? of Mohan Prasad’s hint that the document 
itself was not good; of Padmohan’s promise to explain everything ;4 
and of the unfortunate hitch that developed thereafter one must 
read Beveridge’s reconstruction and then go to the report of the trial. 
Gangabisun’s unreadiness to pursue the matter after Mohan 
Prasad’s hint was surely due in part to the consciousness that if 
he had paid on a bad bond he would himself be the loser, for 
Nandakumar as a litigant was suspiciously often successful.5 
His slowness to press Padmohan is explicable on the basis that if he 
suspected his complicity he was waiting until Nandakumar paid 
the balance of what was due to Padmohan, so that he could recover 
it from Padmohan himself. Mohan Prasad’s conduct is equally 
explicable. His suspicions could not be confirmed, however bad 
the ‘ bond’, for there was a possibility that the debt was genuine, 
and the kararnamah supported it. Mohan had no interest in the 
estate, and had an interest in keeping quiet (he certainly was not so 
active in voicing his doubts as his evidence at the trial suggests) ® 
because if his signature on the statement of account? had negligently 
supported a payment which ought not to have been made he was 
liable to Gangabisun, as executor, on his power of attorney. While 
Padmohan was alive and in hopes of being paid by Nandakumar 
there was no point in making unnecessary trouble. But then the 
hitch occurred. 

Nandakumar no doubt intended to pay the money obtained on 
the forged bond to Padmohan; he appears to have given him an 
advance even before the business was transacted.® But it would 
have been imprudent to pay it before Gangabisun’s accounts were 
accepted and the administration proceedings closed. Gangabisun’s 
accounts depended upon Padmohan’s closing the account of his 
administration up to Bulaki’s death in concert with Mohan Prasad 
and also upon his liquidating Bulaki’s estate. This proved a lengthy 


op. cit. pp. 16, 17, ‘ Nanda Kuma had realized the sum on the strength of the bond in 
question from the widow of Bulaki Doss . . .” She was not executor, and she paid 
N. nothing, if all our printed evidence is to be believed; even the indictment, part of 
which Ganguly prints (at p. 94), says nothing of the widow. 

1 A point that has been missed by commentators: the effect of Exh. M. Tria/, pp. 21, 
47. Beveridge, p. 79. 

? Kisan Jivan wrote the form of endorsement, and G. signed it: Tria/, pp. 21, 49. 
N. gave a receipt (Exh.F) for G. to file in his administration: it was carefully worded. 
Beveridge, p. 45. 

3 Mohan could not read Persian. Trial, p. 21. 

* Trial, p. 97. 5 Beveridge, p. 25. 

® His prevarication at Tria/, p. 97, is quite remarkable. 

? Exh.M, obviously signed in ignorance, and bitterly regretted afterwards. 

8 To Kisan Jivan’s qualms he replied, ‘ Padmohan Das is the head man, go to him’: 
Trial, p. 79; cf. his own evidence, ibid. p. 96. ® Beveridge, p. 40. 
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process, and Padmohan deliberately procrastinated. A reason for 
this may have been his belief that Nandakumar was holding up 
payment unreasonably and that he could not settle final accounts 
until the money arrived or that if he settled without it Nandakumar 
might decline to pay him. Proceedings were started to oblige 
Padmohan to file accounts and bring assets into Court.1 Ganga- 
bisun was not immune from the attacks of legatees, and at this 
stage he must have known that Padmohan had expected to benefit 
personally out of the admission of the forged ‘ bond ’, and that this 
was the reason for Padmohan’s dilatoriness. It is quite possible 
that doubts as to the validity of the transaction were raised by Pad- 
mohan himself on the basis that Nandakumar had not paid him, 
as he subsequently complained to Nobkisan,? and that the estate 
could not be wound up unless Gangabisun paid for his care- 
lessness. We reach the point where Padmohan is put under 
restraint, the Mayor’s Court starts its long search for Bulaki Das’s 
papers,* Padmohan dies,‘ Mohan Prasad’s chance of clearing himself 
through Padmohan disappears—while he can freely accuse Padmo- 
han of anything—and Gangabisun is left with an inescapable 
burden. No doubt he told Mohan Prasad that his concurrence in 
the settlement with Nandakumar put them in this predicament, and 
that every anna would be recovered from him personally. Mohan, 
as Gangabisun’s attorney,® moves heaven and earth to put pressure 
on Nandakumar, who cannot argue otherwise than that the bond 
was genuine, that he can prove it, and that if it was not genuine 
there was a debt for jewels that had to be paid, and that if they paid 
more than was due from them the entire responsibility lay with them. 

There has been some misunderstanding of Mohan Prasad’s 
part in what followed, and of Nanadakumar’s conduct in the civil 
proceedings filed in the Judicial Cutcherry and subsequently in the 
Divani Adalat before Mr. Boughton Rouse (who may or may not 
have been bribed by both sides).?_ It has been argued that the papers 
in this case would have aided Nandakumar.® This is very doubtful. 
His refusal to submit to ‘arbitration’ must have rested upon a 
desire to protract proceedings, and a fear that the panchayat would be 
packed with his enemies; while a refusal to submit to an ordeal by 
way of oath to exculpate himself may have been prompted as much by 
superstition as by a disinclination to accept such an offer from people 
whose carelessness and dishonesty had brought the difficulty upon 


1 Trial, p. 79; Beveridge, p. 47. 

2 Sutherland, bi cit.; Nobkisan represents himself as saying that the robber was 
robbed. 3 Trial, p. 97. 

4 Trial, pp. 85-6; Beveridge, pp. 46 ff. 5 Jan. 1772. Trial, pp. 85, 107. 

®* Trial, p.9; Beveridge, pp. 90, 99 ff. 7 Beveridge, p. 89. 

8 Ibid. p. 85; they would have enabled the defence witnesses’ evidence to be checked 
mote carefully; on the other hand they might have thrown light on the operations of 
the executor and Mohan Prasad. 
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themselves. When he finally agreed to ‘ arbitration ’ he was natur- 
ally anxious that the panchas should include bankers who would see 
Gangabisun’s folly for what it was,t and would in any case doubt 
that Nandakumar could forge a bond from which he could gain 
nothing at law. 

Nandakumar was in no danger until the Supreme Court arrived. 
The civil proceedings had reached a stalemate; the ‘ bond ’ itself 
(essential for criminal proceedings) was safely lodged in the Mayor’s 
Court; in the Foujdari Adalat, though perhaps not in the Mayor’s 
Court or Quarter Sessions, criminal proceedings were possible, but 
impracticable, since the decision must be a political one, lying with 
the Council. Nandakumar must be squeezed, but there was no 
point in merely subjecting him to a penalty. Even when prosecu- 
tion in the Supreme Court was suggested no advantage could have 
accrued to anyone in Nandakumar’s being hanged, unless (and this 
has escaped critics of Mohan Prasad’s actions) it were supposed 
that if it were conclusively shown that Nandakumar forged the 
‘bond’ the liability of the ex-attorney and the executor was 
automatically extinguished, being in respect of a loss not due to 
their default.2 Mohan Prasad took Vansittart’s hint and approached 
Durham, who encouraged him to lay information, and helped 
him to prepare the case for the Crown. When Nandakumar 
offered restitution and a bonus for himself, Mohan refused, not 
because he would profit from the recovery of the money (for 
Nandakumar offered him more), but because it was out of his 
hands and the ‘ European gentlemen ” knew all about the forgery, 
were obtaining the original ‘ bond ’, and were going ahead with the 
prosecution. It was no longer Gangabisun v. Nandakumar, it was 
R. v. Nandakumar. Farrer had thought there was a good case § 
before he was retained for the defence, and he had not realized that 
Gangabisun’s intentions had been merely to squeeze Nandakumar 
into paying what he owed. Too ready a payment by Nandakumar 
to someone other than his deceased conspirator would have been an 
unnecessary admission of his guilt, and it is no wonder that he refused 
a compromise until it was almost too late. 

For even at that stage the alleged felony might actually have 
been compounded, had the advocate for the defence been an old 
hand, and had Durham not had special motives for pursuing the 

1 Boughton Rouse in his evidence before the impeachment committee makes it 
clear that the panchas would have relied on custom, and might have fastened upon the 
parties liabilities which the English administration practice did not recognize. 

2 Stephen, i. 92, tries to make out that if N. forfeited his property for felony Ganga- 
bisun could have recovered the amount from the Crown. Neither event happened. 
The prosecution of N. served Mohan Prasad even if no money was recovered, but if 
Gangabisun had been able to make a choice he might not have authorized this course. 

§ Sutherland, abi cit., pp. 451-2; Beveridge, pp. 89 ff. 


* Trial, pp. 92, 93. 
5 Speech, Appendix p. 106; Trial, pp. 86-7. Stephen, i. 92 ff. 
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case: even after the committal of the accused the Crown could 
have failed to produce the necessary evidence, and an acquittal 
would have been inevitable. But in the circumstances the prosecu- 
tion, started with some deliberation, was precipitately hurried to 
its conclusion. Mohan Prasad, as we have seen, probably believed 
that in Nandakumar’s conviction lay his own discharge. Apart 
from this it has been imagined that it was wicked of him to initiate 
the prosecution when he must have known the facts long before 
and may have been privy to the concealment of the crime. But 
it is a mistake to suppose either that there was a defect in the trial 
if Mohan had been aware of the facts longer than he deposed, 
or that Mohan’s knowledge of a jewel-debt as explained by Padmo- 
han, his subsequent suspicion that the ‘ bond’ was forged, and his 
belief that Padmohan was the principal culprit up to the latter’s 
death, or any of these, were or was inconsistent with the action he 
took in instructing the European attorneys. 

Farrer, without enthusiasm, attempted to press on the court 
the very defences which Nandakumar had in mind when he forged 
the ‘bond’. These failed largely because the Supreme Court 
construed the document by English law (a course that a country 
court would not have adopted) and, though the matter was far 
from clear even at English law, held it a document within the Act 
of 2 Geo. II;* because it was not prepared to allow that notice 
to Padmohan was automatically notice to Gangabisun, for only 
Gangabisun was executor (which was correct); * because although 
the invalidity of the consideration might afford Bulaki or his heirs 

1 Trial, pp. 116, 117; Stephen, i. 159 ff. 

2 During the trial Brix argued that the conditional nature of the ‘ bond ’ showed its 
genuineness (Tria/, p. 111); after the verdict on a motion in arrest of judgment Farrer 
attempted to show that the document was not within the Act: Speech, Appendix 135 
ff., also in Beveridge, pp. 427-9. This makes painful reading. Such document must 
be either a bond, a writing obligatory or a promissory note. Le Maistre J. at one time 
thought it a writing obligatory (Beveridge, p. 192), but that is nothing but a bond 
(J. M. Holden, History of Negotiable Instruments (London, 1955), 4 ff). But a bond 
requires signature and seal, but here was neither (Stephen, i. 218 treats this objection 
casually). Hyde J. thought the impression of Bulaki’s seal was a seal and compared the 
seal of the Court: they were both like rubber stamps. Yet the seal of the Court did 
not make the document a deed or bond (see 2 C.C.R. 22). It was not a promissory note 
not merely for lack of signature, but also because it was not unconditional, and was not 
payable on demand or at a fixed or determinable future time. See Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882 (45 & 46 Vict. c. 61) s. 83 which declares the common law. Even at English 
law it is possible to dispute the consideration. But Impey C.J. denied that it was a 
bond or a promissory note; Le Maistre said it was not necessary to say which it was 
since it must be one of the three, citing Blackstone’s Commentaries (i. 250) in a passage 
which applies to various Acts besides 2 Geo. II, c. 25! Chambers J. agreed with the 
view that it did not matter whether it was one or another of the three, it being clear 
that it was amongst them! _Farrer’s very pertinent arguments ‘ seemed to make little 
or no impression on the Judges’. That such Indian documents as these were not 
bonds as known to the law of England was incidentally shown by Sir William H. 
Maule, a former judge of the Common Pleas, in a judgment of the Privy Council of 


1855: Rajah Bommarauze’s case, 6 Moore’s Indian Appeals 232, 246. 
3 Trial, p. 110. 
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relief in equity the Supreme Court when sitting in a Crown Case 
was not a court of equity;! and. because evidence which might 
have thrown substantial doubt on the prosecution’s evidence was 
excluded on technical grounds.? Our conclusion is not simple, 
for technical as well as wider considerations meet here. It is now 
the accepted view that the Act of Geo. II was not applicable in 
India at all, for a variety of reasons of differing qualities.? That 
the death penalty was inflicted was thus, from the point of view 
of the lawyer, to whom the law always was as it is now held to be, a 
miscarriage of justice. Stephen’s argument that Nandakumar was 
better hanged than punished with the penalty prescribed in the 
Act of Elizabeth will convince those whom it may. And every 
lawyer will regret the ease with which the court, having decided 
bona fide that the Act of Geo. II did apply, went on to hold the docu- 
ment ‘one or other’ of the instruments specified in that statute. 
The strong element of doubt surrounding the nature of the docu- 
ment and its history would, apart ftom other considerations which 
received more than sufficient attention at Impey’s irnpeachment, 
now secure, if not an acquittal, at least a reprieve. But we should 
remember that in 1769 the Act in question was generally feared to be 
applicable, and Nandakumar’s action, if not technically within that 
Act or within the Act of Elizabeth, was certainly a crime at common 
law, about the introduction of which into Calcutta there was never 
any doubt. Nandakumar thus took a calculated risk, which failed. 
The complicity of the Company’s servants, the precipitation of the 
Bench, the exclusion of evidence, and the mistaken assessment of 
the effect of Mohan Prasad’s and Kisan Jivan Das’s evidence,® and 
the rest of the shortcomings of the trial do not disguise the fact 
that Nandakumar trifled with the law to which he was subject, 
weighing it, like all the other difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend every day, against the benefits which assisting Padmohan 
might bring him. The scales were suddenly weighted against him, 
and the act was judged by methods and according to s:andards 
which he had not anticipated. His death—which was not a judicial 
murder—may be attributed to the easy unconcern with which 
English law was admitted into India. Nandakumar’s case was 
the first of a series illustrating this point. Such a price, it seems, 
had to be paid for the gradual blending of indigenous doctrines 
and English techniques which eventually produced the enduring 
Anglo-Indian law. 


1 Trial, p. 111. ‘ It is ingenious to turn this to the advantage of the prisoner.’ 

2 Exh.R. See p. 227 n. 2 above. 

3 Beveridge, 210 ff. Stephen, ii. 30 ff. The best reason is that English law could 
not be introduced by Charter more than once, therefore the charter of 1726 fixed the 
date after which no English statute would apply to India without special words to that 
effect. * ii, 74. 

5 Impey was wrong in supposing that the effect of his having been tampered with 
was to nullify his evidence given previously. Trial, pp. 106, 115-16. 
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To conclude: there was much more sense in the impeachment 
than we have believed for a long time, spoiled though it was by 
incompetent pleading. It is not the normal practice to refer 
recommendations to mercy to the judges who sentence the prisoner, 
and Impey and his brethren were properly freed from the ultimate 
responsibility; but, however little there is to be said for Nandaku- 
mar, the conduct of the judges at the trial bore hardly upon him by 
contemporary as well as by modern standards. Stephen, despite 
his experience of criminal law outside India, turns out to be less able, 
and less objective an advocate for them than we had expected. 
It is always dangerous to impute non-technical motives to judges, 
but this case seems to be symptomatic of the attitude which we 
know from other sources was brought by Impey to Calcutta. 
An example was to be made even of the most powerful native, 
irrespective of his association with the Company. ‘ Equality 
before the law "—a most un-Indian maxim—was to be achieved in 
an unforgettable manner. And like others who are inspired by 
this motive Impey and his colleagues became insensitive to the 
requirements of strict justice. Nandakumar was sacrificed not to 


Hastings but to a maxim which, for a moment, was allowed to get 
out of hand. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London J. Duncan M. DErRRETT 





The Influence of the Catholic Clergy on 
Elections in Nineteenth-Century Ireland 
I 


T the beginning of the nineteenth century the results of elections 
in Ireland were almost entirely dictated by the landowning class. 
Most of the boroughs had very small constituencies, and control of 
them could easily be captured by some important figure in the 
neighbourhood: it is calculated that, in the eighteen-twenties, 
twenty-seven out of thirty-three Irish boroughs were in the hands of 
patrons.1 In the counties, constituencies were much larger, and it 
is estimated that over a hundred thousand people were qualified to 
vote.? But even here the position of the gentry seemed assured, for 
the great majority of the electors were content to vote as their 
landlords required, and where contests occurred they were struggles 
between coalitions of rival proprietors.® 
There was, however, one weak point in the landlords’ position. 
Most of them were Protestant, and the bulk of the electors whom 
they controlled, at least in the southern three provinces, were 
Catholic. This meant that they were obliged to share authority 
over their tenantry with the Catholic priesthood. It is true that at 
the outset of the nineteenth century there seemed no danger of this 
divided allegiance having any political consequences, for the domin- 
ant political tradition in the Irish Catholic Church was one of non- 
resistance, inherited from the France of the ancien régime where most 
of the clergy had been trained. But as the nineteenth century 
advanced, the situation began to change. Most of the Irish priests 
were now being educated at home, clear of the absolutist principles 


1 Or so it appears from the account of the Irish boroughs in R. B. McDowell, 
Public Opinion and Government Policy in Ireland, 1801-1846 (London, 1952), pp. 44-5. 
I am excluding Dublin University from the calculation. 

2 J. A. Reynolds, The Catholic Emancipation Crisis in Ireland, 1823-1829 (Yale, 1954), 
p- 168 and n. Father Reynolds gives reasons to show that the figure usually quoted, 
of over 200,000, is much too high. 

® There were about forty contested county elections in the years 1800-25. Of 
these, there are only six where I have found evidence that even a section of the 
tenants resisted the wishes of their landlords: Wexford (1806), Leitrim (1812), 
Wexford and Leitrim (1818), Sligo (1822), Dublin (1823). 

“ The proportion is put at three-quarters in Patrick, Cardinal Moran, The Catholics 
of Ireland under the Penal Laws in the Eighteenth Century (London, 1899), p. 143. 
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of the continent, and they were becoming more conscious of their 
rights as British citizens.1 They no longer felt that political action 
was necessarily and in all circumstances wrong; and as the main 
issue in Irish affairs at this period was one which clearly concerned 
them—Catholic emancipation—it was likely to be only a matter of 
time before they began to intervene in politics, and even to challenge 
the power of the landlords at the hustings. 

Isolated examples of such intervention by the clergy can be 
found as early as the general election of 1818. In Queen’s County 
a successful candidate thanked the clergy for their support—though 
he added that they had made no effort to detach the tenantry from 
their landlords.? In county Wexford, it was reported that priests 
had ‘interfered’ in the contest, though the form of the inter- 
ference was not stated.* At Cork, a priest spoke on behalf of one 
of the candidates for the city, and there was a complaint that priests 
had used moral pressure and even physical force in an attempt to 
influence electors.® But on the whole this election seems to have 
been one of the traditional type, in which contests, where they oc- 
curred, were between rival landlord interests ; and any difference 
made by the efforts of the clergy must have been purely marginal.® 

The first serious irruption of the clergy into the electoral field 
occurred at the general election of 1826. ‘The man most responsible 
for this development was not himself a priest but a layman, Thomas 
Wyse, a Catholic country gentleman in county Waterford. Wyse’s 
object was to unseat one of the members for the county, Lord 
George Beresford, who was an opponent of Catholic emancipation, 
and to replace him by a candidate favourable to the Catholic claims.” 
The task would have been an impossible one if the election had been 
fought on traditional lines, with the voters following their landlords, 
for Beresford and his friends among the landlords controlled a 
majority of the electors. Wyse, however, intended that the 
election should not be fought along traditional lines; and, as he 
secured the backing of the Catholic bishop,® he was able to fulfil this 


1 The change is documented in Reynolds, op. cit. pp. 45-7. 
2 Dublin Evening Post, 9 July 1818: speech of Sir Henry Parnell. 
3 P.P. 1825 (129), viii, Report from the select committee on the state of Ireland, p. 443. 
* Dublin Evening Post, 14 July 1818, supplement. The priest in question was Father 
England, afterwards prominent in American Catholic history as bishop of Charleston. 

5 A Synoptical Exposé of the Proceedings of the Late City Election . . . by an Independent 
Elector of the Arcanum (Cork, 1818), p. 16. 

® Reynolds, op. cit. p. 93, makes rather larger claims for the priests at this election. 
He states: ‘In Leitrim, Sligo, Armagh, Drogheda, and Cork City, the freeholders 
had been mobilized, usually by the priests, to support pro-emancipation candidates 
and in Leitrim and Sligo they defeated the landlords.’ But it is difficult to know 
where he obtained his information, for at this point, in an otherwise well-documented 
book, he cites no references. In a fairly extensive search of the sources I found no 
examples of clerical intervention apart from those mentioned above. 

7T. Wyse, Historical Sketch of the Late Catholic Association of Ireland (London, 
2 vols., 1829), i. 263. 8 Ibid. p. 274. ® Ibid. p. 282. 
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aim by recruiting the clergy to act as agents in organizing a mass 
defiance of the landlords by their tenantry. Each parish priest was 
provided with a list of the electors in his parish, and was expected 
to arrange for them to be canvassed.1 The fact that the people of 
every parish could always be found at their chapels on Sundays was 
turned to advantage, and on the eight Sundays before the election 
a team of speakers, lay and clerical, toured the chapels and harangued 
the congregations after mass.2, When the days of polling arrived 
the clergy accompanied their electors to the poll and superintended 
them as they voted.* The experiment was a triumphant success, 
for Beresford was beaten by 1,357 to 528 in a county where his 
family had hitherto been unchallenged. 

The example of county Waterford was soon followed elsewhere. 
Thanks to the leisurely practice of the nineteenth century, whereby 
the contests in a general election were extended over a period of 
weeks, there was still time before the elections came to an end for 
other constituencies to adopt the new methods, and in the following 
weeks they were successfully employed in Westmeath, Monaghan, 
and Louth.* But the most spectacular triumph of the tactics first 
developed in Waterford came two years later, in the famous Clare 
by-election of 1828, where the new methods produced the defeat 
of a sitting member with strong local connections, and his re- 
placement by none other than the Catholics’ own leader, Daniel 
O’Connell. It was this election which induced the British govern- 
ment at long last to concede full Catholic emancipation. 

Such were the circumstances in which the clergy first entered 
the electoral field. But important though their successes were, it 
should not be thought that the intervention of the clergy was yet 
established as a permanent feature of Irish politics. Indeed the 
passing of Catholic emancipation in 1829 was followed by a marked 
recession in the amount of clerical electioneering. One cause of 
this may have been a provision of the emancipation act itself, which 
disfranchised thousands of the poorer electors, and thereby reduced 
the proportion of the electorate over whom the clergy had influence. 
The main treason, however, appears to have been a deliberate 
decision on the part of the hierarchy that, in the interests of religion, 
the clergy should return to the attitude of non-interference in politics 
which they had only lately abandoned. In a pastoral letter to the 
clergy and people of Ireland, dated 9 February 1830, the bishops 
declared : 

1T. Wyse, Historical Sketch of the Late Catholic Association of Irelund (London, 
2 vols., 1829), i. p. 285. 


2 Wyse, op. cit. i. 286; Dublin Evening Post, 4 May 1826; Waterford Mail, 
13 May 1826. 

3 Dublin Evening Mail, 5 July 1826; Waterford Mail, 28 June 1826. 

4 Wyse, op. cit. pp. 290-1; Dublin Evening Post, 17 June, 1 July 1826; Westmeath 
Journal, 29 June 1826; Drogheda Journal, 8 July 1826. 
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We united our efforts with those of the laity, in seeking to obtain 
their just rights. . . . Success attended our efforts. We rejoice at 
the results regardless of those provisions . . . which injuriously 
affect ourselves. . . . But we rejoiced at that result . . . because 
we found ourselves discharged from a duty which necessity alone 
had allied to our Ministry—a duty imposed on us by a state of things 
which has passed, but a duty which we have gladly relinquished, in 
the fervent hope that by us or by our successors it may not be 
resumed. These are the sentiments which the spirit of our calling 
inspires . . . and which our clergy, always obedient to our voice, 
will cherish all with us.1 


Four years later they followed up this pastoral by resolutions for- 
bidding the use of chapels for political purposes, warning the clergy 
not to mention political matters from the altar, and urging them not 
to connect themselves with political clubs.? 

A study of the general election of 1832, as a typical election of 
this decade, shows that the wishes of the hierarchy were to a great 
extent met. It is true that one comes across individual clergymen 
who were active politicians. The parish priest of Baltinglass, for 
instance, finding that some of his parishionets were likely to remain 
unregistered, provided 350 of them with transport at his own 
expense to take them to the registration sessions.* On the marquess 
of Bath’s estate in county Monaghan the clergy arranged for the 
registration of tenants whom the marquess had hoped to deprive of 
their franchise. In county Limerick priests were found organizing 
the canvass of radical candidates,5> and in several constituencies 
priests spoke at public meetings. But the evidence suggests that 
such cases must have been rather exceptional. The bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin was able to boast that only two of his priests 
had taken any part in politics.? In Mayo, where exceptionally full 
teports in the local press make it possible to study the election 
campaign with some hope of comprehensiveness, fewer than a fifth 
of the clergy of the county were mentioned as taking any part in 
the proceedings. Even in county Wexford, where the bishop 
ignored the resolutions of the hierarchy and encouraged his clergy 
to take part in electioneering,® the local press does not give the 

1 John F. Broderick, S.J., The Holy See and the Irish Movement for the Repeal of the 
Union with England, 1829-1847 (Rome, 1951), p. 46. 

2 Ibid. p. $9. 3 Pilot, 23 Nov., 1832. 

* Dublin Evening Mail, 10 Dec. 1832. 5 Limerick Evening Post, 11 Dec. 1832. 

®E.g. Pilot, 21 Sept. 1832 (King’s County); Pilot, 14 Sept. 1832 (Wexford 
county); Limerick Evening Post, 6 and ‘13 Nov. 1832 (Limerick city); Telegraph 
(Castlebar), 3 Oct. and 7 Nov. 1832 (Mayo). 

7W. J. Fitzpatrick, The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle 
(2nd edn., 2 vols., Dublin, 1880), ii. 449. 

8 Only about sixteen of the clergy are named in the election reports of the Castlebar 
Telegraph. A few years later there were about a hundred priests in the county, and the 
figure is unlikely to have been very different in 1832: [W. J. Battersby], A Complete 


Catholic Directory, Almanack, and Registry, for the Year of Our Lord 1837 (Dublin, 1837). 
® Wexford Conservative, 18 Dec. 1832; Fitzpatrick, op. cit. p. 451 n. 
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impression that they did so with much energy. This picture of the 
general election of 1832 would probably apply equally to the general 
elections of 1835, 1837, and 1841. 

It was the agitation for repeal of the Union during the eighteen- 
forties which brought the clergy back in strength to the electoral 
field. There are some grounds for surprise that this should have 
been so, for the bishops had never revoked their instructions of 
1830 and 1834, and the justification for helping in the Catholic 
emancipation struggle—that the issue was a religious one—would 
hardly seem to apply to the repeal movement. But priests and 
bishops at the time offered several explanations of their action. One 
was that the repeal question was in fact a moral one—that the 
existing régime in lreland was so oppressive that they wete bound in 
the name of justice to co-operate in every attempt to overthrow it. 
Another was that if they did not make every effort possible to ensure 
the success of this legal and constitutional movement, the people 
would be goaded into attempting rebellion.? Yet another, which 
one suspects may have been present more often than was admitted, 
was that if they did not support the repeal movement they would 
lose popularity with the people. As the archbishop of Armagh put 
it in reply to an enquiry from Rome, ‘the greatest prudence is 
necessary, lest we offend a faithful people by an unexpected separa- 
tion from them’.* But whatever the motives, the fact remains 
that the clergy showed an interest in the repeal movement of the 
forties far beyond what they had shown in any political question 
since Catholic emancipation. By 1844 two out of four archbishops, 
and fourteen out of twenty-three bishops, had joined the Repeal 
Association ; and subscriptions came in from the lower clergy 
sometimes by scores at a time.® The revived clerical interest in 
politics was shown at the general election of 1847, when the priests 
wete probably mote active than in any general election since 
emancipation had been granted.® 

The clergy were, however, to play a still greater part in the next 
general election, that of 1852. One reason for this may have been 
that the Irish reform act of 1850 had trebled the size of the Irish 
electorate, and had thereby increased the proportion of voters over 
whom the clergy had influence. But the main reason was that, for 
the first time since 1829, religious feeling had been strongly aroused. 
The passage of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act in the previous year had 


1 See, for instance, the speeches by Bishops Cantwell and Higgins and Father Tighe 
cited in Broderick, op. cit. pp. 118, 145. 

2 See, for instance, the speech by Bishop Cantwell and the letter from Bishop 
Kennedy cited ibid. pp. 126, 127. 

3 Ibid. p. 107. 4 Ibid. p. 135. 5 Ibid. p. 158. 

6 This judgment is only an impression, and another article would be needed to 
prove it. But it is based on fairly extensive reading in seven or eight different papers, 
published in different parts of Ireland, and of varying political opinions. 
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enraged Irish Catholics, and one of the main issues at the election 
was the demand that the act be repealed. Then, just a few days 
before polling, an anti-Catholic riot occurred at Stockport in 
Cheshire, which, it could be claimed, was instigated by an ill- 
considered manifesto of the government’s. This unfortunate event, 
coming as it did when Irish Catholics were already in a resentful 
mood, had the effect of stirring up bitterness further, and the 
indignation spread even to people who normally took no interest 
in politics. When polling time came the clergy were ubiquitous, 
speaking at public meetings, proposing candidates at the hustings, 
and bringing up electors to vote. It was after this election that the 
first cases occurred of M.P.s being unseated on petition on the 
ground that priests had intimidated the voters. The action of the 
clergy provoked much protest from outraged protestants, and 
contemporary comment makes clear that the clergy had never been 
so active before. It was in 1852 that their political influence 
reached its peak.1 


Il 


This seems the right point at which to pause and examine the 
basis on which this clerical influence rested. A word should first 
be said about the material for such an enquiry. Evidence can be 
found in sources of many different kinds—newspapers, printed 


memoirs, and manuscript collections—but the most useful are the 
reports of the trial of election petitions. The proceedings at these 
trials were normally published verbatim as parliamentary blue 
books.?, About twenty-two of them contain material relevant to 
the subject of this paper, and in their huge folio pages can be found 
information which is obtainable nowhere else. It is only here, for 
example, that the ordinary elector, the man on whom clerical in- 
fluence was actually exerted, can be heard speaking for himself. 
Moreover, evidence of this kind is much freer from one particular 
defect than most historical material: there is less likelihood of 
partisan statements having passed uncorrected, for it was always 
possible for the opposing side to bring out errors in cross-examina- 
tion. It might be objected that petitions were presented only when 
the contest had been in some way abnormal, and that they cannot 
therefore be relied on to present a fair picture of Irish electioneering : 
but in practice the same pattern recurs with such regularity in one 
report after another that one can feel confident that it applies to 
Irish elections in general, and not just to these ones in particular. 


1 For references, and a fuller discussion of this election, see J. H. Whyte, The 
Independent Irish Party, 1850-1859 (Oxford, 1958), especially pp. 63-82. 

2 The reports of the North and South Meath trials of 1892 were published by the 
Irish Daily Independent. Some reports were not published at all; but these seem 
generally to have been ones where the point at issue was a technicality. 
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It is, moreover, consistent with the impression presented by other 
kinds of material. 

The first question to be considered is how far the clergy actually 
altered the voting: in other words, how far they induced electors 
to vote for candidates whom they would otherwise have opposed. 
There were complaints after every general election that this had 
happened, but as most of the complaints came from defeated 
candidates they need not be taken too seriously. It becomes 
harder, however, to ignore such allegations when they were proved 
in the trial of elect petitions. In the course of the nineteenth 
century nine Irish M.P.s wete unseated on petition on the ground, 
wholly or partly, that the clergy had exercised undue influence over 
the voters.1 The forms which this undue influence might take 
were vatious. There were proved cases of priests inciting mobs to 
attack the supporters of hostile candidates,* and even of their 
personally striking individual voters.? More often the activities 
complained of were an abuse of their spiritual authority. Recal- 
citrant voters were insulted by name from the altar on Sundays, or 
driven from the chapels. One curious way of bringing moral 
pressure to bear on a voter was for a priest to refuse to accept the 
customary Christmas or Easter offering from him.’ Sometimes 
there would be violent harangues from the pulpit, in which those 
who opposed the clerical candidate were threatened with exclusion 


from the sacraments or even with eternal punishment. The 
Galway county election of 1872 produced a particularly rich crop of 
such denunciations. The parish priest of Dunmore, for instance, 


1 The relevant cases are these: 
Date 
of Constituency M.P.s unseated Grounds for unseating 
trial 
1853 Clare C. O’Brien Intimidation of voters; one priest among 
Sir J. Fitzgerald those responsible. 
1853 Sligo borough C. Towneley bribery, treating, and undue clerical influence. 
1857 Mayo G. H. Moore undue influence and spiritual intimidation. 
1869 Drogheda B. Whitworth _ physical and spiritual intimidation; bribery. 
1872 Galway co. Capt. Nolan spiritual intimidation. 
1874 Galway boro’ F.H.O’Donnell physical intimidation organized by priests. 
1892 North Meath M. Davitt spiritual intimidation. 
1892 South Meath P. Fulham spiritual intimidation. 

2 P.P. 1852-3 (595), ix, Clare election petition, p. 15; P.P. 1857 session 2 (182), vii. 
Mayo election petition, pp. 53-7, 86-91, 96-9, 104-6, 112, 116. These citations all refer 
to evidence given by prosecution witnesses; but as the defence did not attempt to 
rebut them they may be taken as substantially true. 

3 North Meath election petition (Dublin, 1892), pp. 83, 104, 113. 

4P.P. 1870, C. 48, xxxii, Sligo borough election commission, p. 293; Mayo election petition 
(1857), p. 151. The full citation of parliamentary papers will be given only on the 
first occasion that each paper is referred to. 

5 P.P. 1872 (241-1) xlviii, Galway county election petition, p. 649 ; Mayo election petition 
(1857), pp. 155, 170; Sligo borough election commission (1870), p. 321. 

® P.P. 1852-3 (600), xviii, S/igo borough election petition, p. 12; P.P. 1852-3 (528), xi, 
Cork City election petition, p. 105; P.P. 1870 (178), lvi, Longford election petition, p. xix; 
Mayo election petition (1857), p. 41. 
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pteached that those who voted for the opposing candidate, Le Poer 
Trench, ‘ would go down to their graves with the brand of Cain, 
and their children after them’.1 Two other priests were heard to 
say that Catholics who voted for Trench were no better than 
apostates, and yet another said that anyone who did not vote against 
Trench was an emissary of the devil.2 Such language would have 
seemed excessive if Trench had been an anti-Catholic fanatic ; it 
seems even more extravagant when it is realized that he was a 
moderate liberal whose views would in some parts of Ireland at that 
date have been regarded by the clergy with positive favour. 

But although it was proved beyond question that some priests 
used extremely high-handed methods with the electors, it does not 
follow that such methods were common. Nine M.P.s unseated 
because of clerical misbehaviour is no doubt nine too many, but the 
figure is seen in proper proportion when it is realized that in the 
course of the nineteenth century there were nearly a thousand 
contested elections in Ireland. And even where a petition was 
successful, it did not mean that the clergy as a whole in that con- 
stituency were guilty of intimidation: a single instance might be 
sufficient to void an election. Furthermore, it should not be thought 
that violent measures received any countenance from the prelates 
of the Church. In 1853—immediately after the first instances of 
M.P.s being unseated on the ground of clerical intimidation—the 
hierarchy met in a National Council, and promulgated stricter rules 
to govern the participation of the clergy in politics. Thereafter, 
priests who went too far in electioneering matters were liable to get 
into trouble with ecclesiastical as well as civil authorities. The 
archbishop of Cashel suspended a priest for publishing an offensive 
letter in the press. At the trial of the Galway election petition of 
1872, the bishop of Galway was clearly horrified by the evidence he 
heard, and stated in the witness box that if those who complained 
of violent language had made their complaints to him, he would 
have taken ‘the most summary steps” to prevent a repetition.® 
Even Archbishop MacHale of Tuam, who was much more favour- 
able than some of his fellow-prelates to the clergy taking an active 
part in politics, fully agreed that there was a line beyond which 
priests should not go. During the trial of the Mayo election 
petition of 1857 he stated that he was most particular about what 
priests should allow themselves to say from the altar, and added 
that ‘if half of what is alleged here was brought home to any 
clergyman, I would not fail . . . to use all the authority with which 

1 Galway county election petition (1872), pp. 2, 84, 591. 

2 Ibid. pp. 298, 416, 3. 

3 The decrees are printed in Acta et Decreta Conciliarum Provinciae Tuamensis (Dublin, 


1859). 
4P.P. 1870, C. 9, xxxii, Cashel election commission, p. 374. 
5 Galway county election petition (1872), p. 552. 
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I am invested in bringing him to a sense of his duty’. The only 
serious exception to the rule that bishops opposed extreme measutes 
throughout the nineteenth century appears to have been Bishop 
Nulty of Meath, whose intemperate pastoral letter was one of the 
grounds for unseating the members for North and South Meath in 
1892.” 

Even where priests did attempt to put pressure on electors, it 
does not follow that their efforts were successful. An elector at 
Cork in 1852 heard a priest threaten that if anyone voted for the 
conservative candidate, ‘he would not prepare him for the day of 
his death’; but this elector voted conservative all the same.? The 
worst cases of overbearing behaviour on the part of the clergy come 
from the Galway election trial of 1872; but it seems clear that the 
candidate whom the priests supported so vehemently at this election 
was the candidate whom the bulk of the electors in any case pre- 
ferred, for the fact was admitted by his political opponents. ‘There 
is no proof, in all the mass of evidence recorded about this election, 
that the activity of the clergy actually changed the vote of a single 
elector. Indeed, the reports of election trials suggest that where 
priests did try to press a reluctant elector they were liable to arouse 
only irritation. During the Mayo election of 1852, a priest called 
out to an elector after mass one Sunday to ask whether he was going 
to vote for the liberal candidate : to which the man replied that he 
had intended to do so, but would now vote conservative.’ At the 
election of 1857 in the same county, a priest threatened a refractory 
voter with denunciation from the altar, but the voter retaliated by 
threatening an action for slander.® 

Indeed it might almost be claimed that priests were under more 
constraint from electors than electors were from priests. During 
the Galway borough election of 1874, the clergy were pressed by 
townspeople to take a more active part in the contest.” And priests 
who actually opposed the popular wishes sometimes found the 
consequences most unpleasant. Thomas Wyse had astory ofa priest 
in the Waterford election of 1826 who refused to take part in the 
struggle against the Beresfords, and who found his collections 
falling off in consequence. At Limerick in 1847, a priest who 
proposed an unpopular candidate at the hustings was attacked by a 
furious mob, and was with difficulty rescued by his fellow-clergy.® 

1 Mayo election petition (1857), p. 246. 

® South Meath election petition (Dublin, 1892), p. 283; North Meath election petition, 
. ® Cork city election petition (1852), pp. 105, 109. 

4 Galway county election petition (1872), pp. 257, 404. 

5 P.P. 1852-3 (415), xvi, Mayo election petition, p. 48. 

® Mayo election petition (1857), p. 167. 

7 P.P. 1874 (201), liii, Gahway borough election petition, p. 125. 

8 Wyse, op. cit. p. 282 n. 

® Limerick Reporter, 6 Aug. 1847. 
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At the general election of 1852, when clerical influence was at its 
height, there were reports from three different constituencies of 
priests who supported unpopular candidates being assaulted.1_ And 
even in the Galway trial of 1872, which disclosed so many instances 
of domineering conduct on the part of the clergy, evidence was 
given to show that priests who failed to follow the line of the 
majority were penalized by their flocks : that they received offensive 
nicknames, and that their congregations drifted away to other 
chapels.? 

This point should not be pressed too far: there is no doubt that 
there was a great fund of loyalty to the clergy in Ireland, which 
might lead to a candidate whom they favoured getting more support 
than he would otherwise have done. The trial of the Longford 
election petition of 1870 provided some good illustrations. Three 
different witnesses said that they had not intended to support the 
clerical candidate, but that they did so when they heard that priests 
were being abused and even assaulted by the other side.* And 
doubtless the very fact that advice was uttered by a priest would give 
it in the minds of thousands of electors an authority that it would 
not otherwise have obtained. 

But, when this qualification is made, it seems to have been on 
the whole true that the Irish clergy could lead their people only in 
the direction that they wanted to go. The priests appeared all- 
powerful sc long as their views coincided with those of the electors ; 
but their influence dropped almost to nothing if they took a line 
of their own. This view is not a novel one: similar conclusions 
were drawn at the time. A liberal candidate in 1852 attributed the 
influence of the clergy to the fact that they were ‘ the exponents of 
the opinions and feelings of their flocks’ ;4 and a few years later a 
writer in the Dublin Review claimed that the clergy did not ‘ impose 
on their flocks any purely political conviction whatever ’, but gave 
effect to ‘a conviction which exists quite independently of them- 
selves ’.5 And indeed common sense would suggest that priests 
and electors quite spontaneously tended to have a similar outlook 
in politics. The Irish clergy came mainly from the tenant-farmer 
class: they had the same background as the bulk of the electors, 
and would naturally share their prejudices and sympathies. 

But in that case, it may be asked, why did contemporaries think 
that clerical influence was so important? Ifthe priests on the whole 
thought as the people thought, why did it matter whether they took 
a part in elections or not? The answer, it seems, lies in the one 


1 Whyte, op. cit. p. 74. 
2 Galway county election petition (1872), p. 483; of. p. 709. 
3 Longford election petition (1870), pp. 50, 87, 202. 

* Cork city election petition (1853), p. 412. 


5 * The Priesthood in Irish Politics ’, p. 276, in Dublin Review, new series, xix (July- 
Oct. 1872). 
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word ‘ organization’. Before the opinions of the people could be 
made effective, they needed leadership; and that leadership was 
provided by the clergy. 

The best way of testing this hypothesis is to go through the 
stages of an election campaign in turn, showing what part was 
played by the clergy ineach. ‘The first step was to select a candidate. 
It was not enough for the ordinary electors to have a general idea 
of the qualities that they required in their representative ; when 
faced with several different candidates, all giving more or less 
specious assurances, they needed guidance to choose the best. 
From the twenties onwards, therefore, most constituencies developed 
the practice of holding public meetings to adopt the popular 
candidate, under whatever party label might be current—normally 
‘liberal’ till the seventies. and ‘home ruler’ thereafter. These 
meetings were usually attended by both priests and prominent 
laymen, with the latter in the majority ; but in practice it seems to 
have been the priests whose opinion was considered decisive. This 
was only natural, for the clergy, deployed as they were in a network 
covering the entire constituency, had unique opportunities for 
gauging public feeling. There are indications of many different 
kinds to show how much they dominated the adoption meetings. 
When quarrels broke out at these meetings about the merits of 
different candidates—a thing which quite often happened—it was 
usually priests who emerged as champions of the different points of 
view.!. When a candidate was trying to build up a following in a 
constituency, one frequent gambit was to offer money for schools, 
churches, or charities to influential clergymen.? But the most 
convincing evidence that priests played the decisive part in the 
selection of candidates is that at one period, in certain constituencies, 
they did away with the participation of the laity altogether. This 
curious practice was first seen at the Meath by-election of 1855, 
and it continued intermittently in that and other constituencies for 
over twenty-five years, until it came to an end in circumstances that 
we shall shortly discuss. The reason for this apparently high- 
handed action can probably be found in the legislation of the 
National Council of the hierarchy in 1853, which laid down, among 
other things, that the clergy should not show dissension in the 


1 For two vivid examples, see the reports of the Westmeath adoption meeting in 
Freeman’s Journal (Dublin), 25 June 1852, and of the Clare adoption meeting, ibid. 
28 Mar. 1857. 

*While studying the general election of 1852, I came across three examples of this 
kind of thing. In Kerry, Valentine Browne sent, immediately after his election, £25 
for charity to the Vicar-General of the diocese, who had nominated him at the hustings. 
In Louth, Chichester Fortescue gave £22 for a Catholic chapel. In county Wexford, 
the priest who proposed Grogan Morgan at the hustings held the site of his chapel 
from him rent-free. (Kerry Examiner, 27 July 1852; Freeman’s Journal, 27 Jan. 1852; 
ibid. 23, July 1852, quoting Wexford Independent.) 

3 For this and other instances, see Whyte, op. cit. pp. 121-2. 
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presence of the laity. As dissension in an adoption meeting was 
almost inevitable, some change in the procedure for selecting 
candidates seemed necessary if the terms of the legislation were to 
be observed. ‘Two courses were possible : one was to exclude the 
clergy from the adoption meeting ; the other was to exclude the 
laity. The fact that it was the second solution which was always 
adopted, if any change at all was made, shows more clearly than 
anything else could that in the selection of candidates it was the 
clergy’s opinion which mattered. 

Once a candidate had been selected, his next task was to make 
himself known to the electors ; and here again the clergy could be 
of immense help. From the forties onwards one can generally 
count on finding that at any liberal election meeting reported in the 
ptess a priest would be either chairman or among the principal 
speakers. Quite frequently priests would speak on behalf of their 
favoured candidates at or after Sunday mass.1_ Sometimes, at any 
rate before the National Council of 1853, they would allow the 
candidate himself to speak to the congregation ;? and even if they 
refused the use of the chapel itself they might allow meetings in the 
chapel yard.* The canvassing of individual voters is a matter on 
which detail is harder to find, but here too it appears, from stray 
references, that priests commonly canvassed electors on behalf of 
liberal candidates.4 

The most useful of all the services which the clergy could 
provide, however, were those on the actual days of polling. Down 
to 1850 there was only one polling town in each parliamentary 
county, and between 1850 and 1872 there were still on an average 
only four. This meant that many electors lived ten, twenty, or 
even thirty miles from the places where they had to vote, and unless 
arrangements were made to transport and feed them, they would 
not come in to the poll. Now these arrangements seem normally 
to have been undertaken, for candidates whom they found accept- 
able, by the clergy. The trial of the Mayo-election petition of 1853, 
for instance, provided a clear picture of the system in operation.® 
In that county the priests of each parish made themselves responsible 
for hiring transport to bring the voters to the poll. The priests of 


1 To quote examples only from reports of election trials which have not yet been 
cited in this paper: there are instances in P.P. 1857-8 [2291], xxvi, Galway borough 
election commission, p. 165; and P.P. 1867 (211), viii, Tipperary election petition, pp. 50, 
54, 87, 92. 

2 Cork city election petition (1853), pp. 311-15, 319. 

3 Ibid. p. 389; Galway borough election petition (1874), p. 13. 

4 Sligo election petition (1853), p. 17; Clare election petition (1853), p. 196; Cork city 
election petition (1853), pp. 351, 357; Longford election petition (1870), pp. 29, 125; Sligo 
borough election commission (1870), p. 397; Galway city election petition (1874), pp. 71, 123. 

5 The location of polling-places for this period may be found in the schedule to 
the Elections (Ireland) Act of 1850. 

® Mayo election petition (1853), pp. 57-84. 
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the towns where polling booths were located took it on themselves 
to hire inns where country voters could be fed, and, if necessary, 
boarded for the night, before returning home. As all this cost 
money, the secretary of the county liberal club (who, it comes almost 
as a surprise to find, was a layman) sent a proportion of the election 
funds to one priest in each barony, whose task it was to settle the 
accounts. This was perhaps a particularly smooth-running example 
of the system, but that it was not unique was proved by the trials 
cf the Longford election petition of 1870, and of the Galway 
election petition of 1872, which revealed organizations every bit as 
elaborate. 

Two qualifications must be made before we close this considera- 
tion of the nature of clerical influence. The first is that this influence 
was naturally not of equal strength in all parts of Ireland. In the 
mainly protestant constituencies of the north-east it was much less 
important, though even here it could not be ignored, for Catholics 
remained a sizeable proportion of the electors, and might well sway 
the balance as between protestant candidates. In the southern 
three provinces, the main contrast was between town and country. 
It was an axiom of Irish politics that clerical influence was much 
greater in rural areas, and indeed this was a natural consequence of 
the situation we have described. The help of the clergy would be 
much more valuable in organizing a scattered rural electorate than 
a compact urban one. 

The other qualification to be made is that the clergy should not 
be imagined as always acting in unison. It was by no means 
uncommon for the priests of a given constituency to be divided in 
support of rival candidates. Sometimes the division would be one 
of age-groups: parish priests tended to support moderate candi- 
dates, while curates, with the enthusiasm of youth, tended to 
support ones of more extreme views. Such a contest was the Louth 
by-election of 1854, in which thirty priests, half of them curates, 
were reported to be backing the more radical of the two candidates ; 
and fifteen priests, of whom only one was a curate, wete said to 
support his whig opponent.? 

Sometimes, however, the division was a territorial one. In each 
diocese of Ireland the priests had a definite esprit de corps, and where 
several dioceses shared a constituency, rivalry between them was 
not unknown. A fine example of this was provided by the Cork 
county by-election of March 1852. The county was divided 
between four dioceses—Cloyne, Cork, Kerry, and Ross. Before 
the meeting took place at which the liberal electors were to select 
their candidate, the clergy of Cloyne held a private conference, and 


1 Longford election petition (1870), especially pp. 31, 170; 
petition (1872), especially pp. 222 ff. 
2 Sir C. Gavan Duffy, The League of North and South (London, 1886), p. 287. 





Galway county election 
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decided to recommend as candidate a local landowner, Vincent 
Scully. As they controlled more territory than the priests of the 
other three dioceses put together,! they were able to impose their 
candidate on the adoption meeting, but this action aroused resent- 
ment in the other dioceses, who considered that Cloyne was dictating 
to them, and when polling came they showed their feeling by refusing 
to do anything to help Scully against his conservative opponent.? 
The effect was seen in the polling figures, for the boundary between 
the areas of liberal and conservative majorities corresponded closely 
with the boundaries of the diocese of Cloyne. Of ten baronies 
wholly or chiefly in the diocese of Cloyne, Scully had a majority in 
nine; while of twelve baronies in the other dioceses, he had a 
majority in only three.? This by-election provides an almost 
clinical demonstration of the power of the clergy in their hey-day : 
for the liberal candidate it made quite literally the difference between 
success and failure. 


Ill 


The peak period of clerical activity, which began in 1852, lasted 
throughout the fifties and sixties. The machinery perfected in 
1852 was not allowed to rust, and at practically every election during 
this period we find the clergy active in canvassing, speaking for 
liberal candidates, and bringing up electors to the poll. It is true 
that the conservatives gained many seats during these years, and 
that at the general election of 1859 they even won a majority of the 
Irish representation, for the first and only time since the general 
election of 1830. But this was not because the clergy were inactive 
—it was because they were divided. They had quarrelled among 
themselves at the time of the formation of the Aberdeen government 
in 1852, for one group argued that this administration was the most 
sympathetic that Ireland was likely to get, and should therefore be 
supported ; while another considered that all English governments 
should be treated with suspicion, and that no exception should be 
made for Lord Aberdeen’s. The division continued long after the 
government which caused it had disappeared, and throughout the 
fifties, sixties, and even seventies, the Irish clergy remained 
polarized intwo camps. One, headed by Cardinal Cullen of Dublin, 
tended to support whigs or moderate liberals; while the other, 
headed by Archbishop MacHale of Tuam, supported more extreme 
candidates. In many constituencies, therefore, the priests, instead 
of pulling together, were using all their great influence to neutralize 
each other by supporting liberals of different shades. 

1 This was true of the parliamentary county: the exclusion of the city of Cork 


naturally made the diocese of Cork much less influential than it would otherwise 
have been. 
2 For the controversy see Cork Examiner, 8, 10, 12, and 17 March 1852. 


8 The polling figures by baronies are to be found in Cork Southern Reporter, 23 
March 1852. 
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Before the end of the sixties, however, there were signs that 
the hitherto unquestioned leadership of the electors by the clergy 
was beginning to break down. The first important instance of 
revolt from clerical authority was of course the Fenian movement, 
which was condemned by the Church but which none the less had 
thousands of adherents in the eighteen-sixties. The Fenians, 
however, as a revolutionary body refused on principle to concern 
themselves with parliamentary elections, and so they need not be 
considered here. The first setbacks to clerical authority actually in 
the electoral field occurred in two elections at the end of 1869. 

In November 1869 a by-election took place in Tipperary. An 
adoption meeting composed of both clergy and laity selected a 
well-known barrister, Denis Caulfield Heron, as liberal candidate.? 
At the time Ireland was being swept by a wave of sympathy for 
Fenian political prisoners, and at the last moment one of the most 
picturesque of them, O’Donovan Rossa, was put up for election by 
his friends. The clergy used their influence for Heron, and on 
polling day the usual priest-led cavalcades of voters were to be seen 
going into the five polling towns,? but in spite of their efforts Rossa 
was victorious by 1,131 votes to 1,028. It is true that good excuses 
can be found for the clerical defeat on this occasion. Rossa’s 
candidature came as such a complete surprise that no previous 
arrangements had been made on Heron’s behalf; and as Heron 
assured his followers that he would certainly be given the seat on 
petition, since Rossa was disqualified as a convicted felon, the clergy 
saw no reason why they should make much effort to bring in voters.® 
But when these excuses are made, the fact remains that over one 
thousand electors had been found who were capable of making their 
own arrangements for the election, without any of the aid from the 
clergy which had hitherto been considered so indispeasable. 

The next month, December 1869, a by-election occurred in 
county Longford. This time the adoption meeting was exclusively 
clerical, and it selected a youthful whig, Reginald Greville-Nugent, 
as its candidate. But the assumption by the clergy of the right to 
dictate the representation of the county aroused resentment on this 
occasion among the laity, and a group led by a Catholic provision 
merchant in Longford put up as a rival candidate a veteran national- 
ist, John Martin.® In the event Martin was defeated by 1,478 votes 
to 411, but the point was taken by the clergy. Three months later 
Greville-Nugent was unseated on petition, and at the ensuing 
by-election the priests had orders from their bishop not to interfere.® 

The discomfiture of the clergy in Tipperary and Longford did 
not of course mean that their influence disappeared overnight. On 

1 Trish Times (Dublin), 8 Oct. 1869. 2 Ibid. 27 Nov. 1869. 

8 Nation (Dublin), 27 Nov.1869. ‘Long ford election petition (1870),p.140. *Ibid.p.11. 


® Irish Times, 14 May 1870. Greville-Nugent was unseated for treating. The 
judge held a charge of spiritual intimidation not proved. 
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the contrary, it remained important, and their aid was eagerly 
welcomed by the leaders of every political movement for the rest of 
the century and beyond. They were ex officio members of the county 
conventions which from the eighties onwards were the normal 
instrument for the selection of nationalist candidates for parliament. 
They provided officers for most branches of the Land League of 
1879-81, and of the various organizations—National League, 
National Federation, United Irish League—which followed it in 
succession. The misfortunes of the celebrated Captain Boycott, for 
instance, were organized by his parish priest, who was president of 
the local Land League branch.? 

It does, however, seem true to say that the aid of the clergy was 
no longer essential for the success of an Irish political movement. 
Clerical assistance was always welcome to home rule candidates, but 
they were generally elected whether it was forthcoming or not. An 
instance which aroused much attention at the time was the county 
Limerick election of 1874, where the successful candidate had to 
face the opposition of the clergy in two-thirds of the county but 
none the less beat his opponent at the polls by 3,521 votes to 995.° 
Other examples of home rule candidates being elected against the 
opposition of at any rate the majority of the clergy in their con- 
stituencies are to be found in the Meath by-election of 1871, and 
the Ennis by-election of 1879.5 

The declining prestige of the clergy has been well brought out 
by Dr. Conor Cruise O’Brien in his recent book, Parnell and his Party, 
1880-1890. Dr. O’Brien states that even as late as the early 
eighties ‘the home rule nomination was often in practice decided 
by meetings of “ the bishop and clergy ” of the diocese in which the 
constituency was situated’. But by the general election of 1885 
the centre of authority had shifted. A new system had been 
developed whereby all the candidates for a given county were 
selected at county conventions, which the clergy indeed attended, 
but which a member of the parliamentary party presided over, and 
whose decisions he effectively controlled by, where necessary, 
manipulating the procedure. The decisive voice in the choice of 
candidates no longer rested with the local clergy, but with a small 
caucus of M.P.s sitting in Dublin.”? Indeed at the general election 
of 1886, and for a few years thereafter, even the semblance of local 
participation was abandoned, for the conventions were dropped 
and candidates were now nominated directly by the party leadership.® 

1C. C. O’Brien, Parnell and his Party, 1880-1890 (Oxford, 1957), p. 129; F. S. L. 
Lyons, The Irish Parliamentary Party, 1890-1910 (London, 1951), pp. 147, 151. 


2.N. D. Palmer, The Irish Land League Crisis (Yale, 1940), p. 200 and n. 

3 Lawrence J. McCaffrey, ‘ Home Rule and the General Election of 1874 in Ireland ’, 
Irish Historical Studies, ix, 202-3. 4 Irish Times, 3 Jan. 1871. 

5 Ibid. 28 July 1879. ® Op. cit. p. 42. 7 Ibid. pp. 129-32; though ¢f. p. 157. 

8 Ibid. pp. 258-61. But the convention system was revived after 1890: Lyons, op 
cit. pp. 144-5. 
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Thus in the space of a few years the clergy had been completely 
elbowed out of one of the fields in which they had hitherto been 
supreme. 

The fact that clerical influence declined between 1870 and 1890 
is, then, undeniable. The reasons for this decline, however, are 
not so easy to detect. One factor, which has not been noticed by 
historians but which is none the less a possible cause of the change, 
may be found in a clause of the ballot act of 1872, which raised the 
average number of polling stations in an Irish parliamentary county 
from four to twenty.!. This change meant that many electors who 
had hitherto been far from a polling booth were now within easy 
reach of one ; and it presumably meant therefore that the organiza- 
tion which the clergy were accustomed to provide on polling day 
was no longer so important as it once had been. 

The main reason for the decline of the influence of the clergy 
was, however, something more fundamental than a mere alteration 
in election law. This is a matter which no historian has yet worked 
out, but it is clear that the thirty years after the famine saw a marked 
change in the mental climate of Ireland. The change was partly 
the effect of education: by 1880 Ireland had enjoyed nearly fifty 
years of the National Education system, and the number of Irishmen 
who could read, write, and cope with the necessary paper-work of 
an election was now very much larger than it had been when the 
clergy first entered politics. It was partly, also, an effect of growing 
prosperity : though the population of the country steadily declined, 
the prosperity of those who remained behind seems to have shown 
a remarkable increase, at least until the depression of the late 
seventies brought a temporary interruption. The result was that 
the number was growing of Catholics who had some means and 
position, and who were quite capable of carrying on the business of 
an election without assistance from the clergy. James Murtagh, 
the provision merchant who organized the revolt against the clergy 
in the Longford by-election of 1869, was a portent: thirty years 
earlier, it would have been almost inconceivable that such a person 
could exist. The clergy had first entered politics in order to rescue 
the people from the control of a territorial aristocracy : now a new 
phase of Irish politics was opening, and the ordinary people were 
beginning to be capable of running their politics for themselves. 
They no longer needed the leadership of any aristocracy, clerical or 
lay. It is this great though scarcely-charted movement, the growing- 
up of the Catholic laity, which provides the main cause of the 
decline of clerical influence. 

This decline, it is true, did not continue without interruption. 
Just as the rising curve of clerical influence was checked by a 


1The number of polling stations in each parliamentary county under the new 
arrangements can be found in Thom’s Irish Almanac and Official Directory . . . for the 
year 1874. 
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recession in the thirties, so its downward curve was checked by a 
revival in the nineties. The occasion for this recrudescence is too 
well known to need re-telling in detail. The appearance of Parnell 
as co-respondent in a divorce case in 1890 led to a split in the Irish 
parliamentary party between those who repudiated Parnell as a 
leader and those who stood by him. The clergy, claiming that a 
moral issue was involved, declared against him, and in the elections 
of the next two years they displayed an energy which probably 
equalled anything that the nineteenth century had yet seen. Every- 
where anti-Parnellite candidates could rely on the clergy to provide 
canvassers, speakers, and election agents. There were constant 
complaints that Parnellites were being denounced from the altars, 
and two M.P.s were unseated on petition on the grounds of clerical 
intimidation.1 In some constituencies it was reported that the 
clergy were using a new means of intimidation—that they were 
inducing electors to declare themselves illiterate so that they could 
not shelter behind the secrecy of the ballot and would have to 
declare their vote in the hearing of the public, which would of course 
include their priest.2 A description of the scene in one polling 
town during the North Kilkenny by-election of December 1890 will 
give the flavour of the period : 


The priests marshalled their forces on Sunday and they marched 
them in from the outlying districts in bodies. . . . At each door 
of the courthouse one of the priests took his place, and around the 
door the people surged fighting with each other to get inside. At 
various spots in the courtyard around there were men with lists of 
the voters, and standing beside the tables on which the lists were 
displayed was a clergyman who assisted in giving as much informa- 
tion as he could to the people who came up seeking information in 
reference to their vote. . 


The report ends on a note that is almost nostalgic : ‘ It was a typical 
Irish election scene to see the priests coaching the agents as in the 
old times, and answering the queries of their parishioners when they 
addtessed them.’$ 

There is, however, a difference between the position of the 
clergy in the nineties and that which they had held during their 
great days, in the fifties and sixties. In the nineties, it is doubtful 
if their aid was essential to the candidates whom they supported.‘ 


1 North and South Meath election cases, 1892. 

2 See, for instance, the report from East Waterford in Irish Independent (Dublin), 
19 July 1892. 

3 Freeman’s Journal, 23, Dec. 1890. 

4 This generalization probably does not apply to the first two or three by-elections 
after the split. The anti-Parnellites started with no newspaper, no organization, and 
no funds; and they would have been almost helpless without the aid of the priests. 
But it took them only a matter of weeks to build up the apparatus of a political party; 
and thereafter the clergy mattered less. 
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One anti-Parnellite candidate, for instance, stated that of the per- 
sonation agents in his service eighty-eight were lay and only twelve 
were clerical :! thirty years earlier, the proportions would probably 
have been nearer the other way round. Indeed it may be questioned 
whether the clergy, in supporting the anti-Parnellite patty, were in 
all cases concerned simply to help a deserving cause. Cardinal 
Manning of Westminster urged a rather different motive for inter- 
vention on the Irish bishops. ‘If ten years ago’, he wrote to 
Archbishop Walsh of Dublin, ‘ the bishops and priests had spoken 
and acted together, the movement would not have fallen into the 
hands of laymen. Thete is now both in Ireland and in Rome the 
opportunity of your regaining the lead and direction.’ Archbishop 
Croke of Cashel, to whom Walsh passed on the letter, largely 
concurred : 


As for ‘ the party’ generally, I go with you entirely in thinking that 
they make small, or no, account of the bishops and priests now, as 
independent agents, and only value them as money gatherers and 
useful auxiliaries in the agitation. This I have noticed for a con- 
siderable time past; and I believe we shall have to let them see and 
feel unmistakably that without us, they would be simply nowhere 
and nobodies.® 


The violence with which so many clergy threw themselves into the 
struggle against the Parnellites can at least partly be ascribed to a 
feeling that this was their last chance to restore their now rapidly 
waning authority in political matters. 

If this was the hope, however, the very next development in 
Irish politics was to prove it vain. Hardly had the Irish party split 
on the issue of Parnell’s leadership than the anti-Parnellite majority 
itself began to show signs of further division. The two factions 
were headed respectively by John Dillon and T. M. Healy; the 
causes of their quarrel were largely personal and its details unbe- 
lievably petty, and they need not concern us here. But the part 
taken by the clergy in this dispute can tell us a good deal about how 
much influence they still really possessed. 

Many of the clergy were so disgusted with the affair that they 
withdrew from politics altogether. Some even of the most active 
and influential took this line—notably Archbishop Walsh and 
Archbishop Croke. But of those who did take sides, the great 
majority backed Healy. Almost the only area where Dillon had 
much clerical support was in the diocese of Raphoe, in the north- 
west, where the bishop was his personal friend; Healy, on the 
other hand, had widespread support, particularly in the country 


1M. Davitt, ‘ The Priest in Politics ’, The Nineteenth Century, xxxiii, 141. 

2 Letter of 19 Nov. 1890, in Patrick J. Walsh, William J. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin 
(London, 1920), p. 409. 

3 Letter of 22 Nov. 1890, ibid. p. 409. 4 Ibid. pp. §19-21, 524. 
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districts, fot he had manoeuvred himself into posing as champion of 
the rights of the constituencies against party headquarters in Dublin, 
and this attitude naturally won him favour among the priesthood, 
who could still hope to have some influence in the constituencies 
while they had almost none at all at headquarters. 

The struggle between the two factions was frequently fought 
out in the conventions which met in each constituency before an 
election to select a candidate. Both priests and laymen attended 
these conventions, and from press reports it appears that the clergy 
present normally formed an almost solid Healyite block. Yet it 
seems that in almost every case where the two factions clashed, the 
Healyites lost. ‘True, they were victorious in North Monaghan in 
both 1895 and 1900.1 but these seem to have been their only 
successes. As against this, over a dozen conventions can be found 
where clerical opposition was unable to prevent the selection of a 
Dillonite candidate. Admittedly, the clergy frequently complained 
that the conventions were packed, and that their decision was not 
an accurate reflection of the wishes of the constituency.? But if 
these allegations are true—and there is strong evidence that they 
were—they scarcely affect our point. The fact that the Dillonites 
could dare to manipulate the conventions in such a way as to flout 
the wishes of the local clergy is sufficient evidence to show that the 
opinions of the clergy were no longer the important factor that they 
once had been in Irish politics. 

If they were defeated in the conventions, the clergy could still 
appeal to the electors and put up a candidate of their own. But 
they were no more successful at the polls than in the conventions. 
On the first occasion when a contest occurred, in the South Kerry 
by-election of 1895, the Healyite candidate had the backing of the 
bulk of the clergy, but he was beaten by 1,209 votes to 474.4 During 
the general election of 1900, contests took place in a aumber of 
constituencies, but the results were much the same. Healy himself 
was returned for North Louth, with the support of Cardinal Logue 
of Armagh,® and the clergy helped to repel a Dillonite assault on 
North Westmeath. But Healy’s brother Maurice was heavily 
defeated in Cork city, despite the aid of the bishop and most of his 


1 Freeman’s Journal, 11 July, 1895; Irish Independent, 4 Oct. 1900. In Cork city in 
1900, the Healyites were successful in the convention (Irish Times, 26 Sept. 1900); 
but their success proved only temporary for the Dillonite candidates defeated them 
at the polls. 

2 West Mayo, 1893; South Monaghan, South Louth, Queen’s County, in the 
general election of 1895; West Waterford, 1895; South Louth, 1896; North Kerry, 
1896; Mid-Tipperary, North Tipperary, North Donegal, North Kildare, East Donegal, 
North Mayo, West Kerry, in the general election of 1900. This list is compiled from 
newspapers and from T. M. Healy’s pamphlet, Why Ireland is not Free (Dublin, 1898). 

* For such complaints after the South Louth and North Kerry conventions of 
1896, see Irish Catholic (Dublin), 7 Mar. and 11 April 1896. 


4 Lyons, op. cit. pp. 53-4. ° Irish Independent, 3 Oct. 1900. ° Ibid. 2 and 3 Oct. 1900. 
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clergy,! and Arthur O’Connor, another prominent Healyite, was 
tepulsed in North Donegal although he was armed with a strong 
letter of support from the bishop.? All told, the Healyites can be 
said to have won three contests in the general election, and to have 
lost twelve.* It is true that the clergy were not active in every 
constituency where a Healyite was defeated, but none the less the 
results make it clear that the wishes of the clergy now counted for 
very little in deciding whether a given candidate should be elected. 
Healy himself was left almost without a following in the parlia- 
mentary party, and a few months later he was expelled from it.‘ 
Clerical participation in politics did not indeed come to an end 
with the defeat of the Healyite faction. As long as the Irish 
parliamentary party lasted, priests remained in demand as members 
of conventions for the selection of candidates, as speakers at public 
meetings, and as officets of local branches of the United Irish League. 
Some priests helped Sinn Fein to victory in the general election of 
1918. To this day, the clergy in Northern Ireland sometimes sign 
the nomination papers of nationalist candidates. But such functions 
are scarcely to be considered as more than ceremonial, and one can 
hardly suppose that the election results would have been in the 
slightest bit different if the clergy had been totally aloof. For 
practical purposes one need not pursue a study of the electoral 


influence of the clergy beyond the year 1900, when the Healyites, 
the last group in Irish politics to put their trust in the clergy, were so 
heavily defeated. Some words of Cardinal Logue will show that the 
implications of this defeat were realized clearly enough at the time : 


It had been tried over and over again to effect a division between 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of the country, and some people 
seemed to think that there should be a separation between them 
and they had heard the cry of ‘no priest in politics’. Well the 
priests were very much out of politics at the present day. They left it 
to those who had any experience in the public affairs of the country 
to judge whether it was worse for the priests or worse for the politics 
that it was so.® 


These wry remarks date as well as anything the point at which the 
clergy ceased to have an effective influence in the electoral field. 


Makerere College, J. H. Wuyre 
The University College of East Africa 


1W. O’Brien, An Olive Branch in Ireland and its History (London, 1910), pp. 129-30. 

2 Irish Independent, 5 Oct. 1900. 

31 count as Healyite victories the contests in North Louth, South Armagh, and 
North Westmeath. I count as Healyite defeats the contests in Dublin (College Green), 
Cork City (2 seats), North Wexford, North Donegal, West Kerry, South-East Cork, 
King’s County (Birr division), North Kildare, North Mayo, North Meath, Mid- 
Tipperary. In some cases, however, the link between the rival candidates on the 
one hand, and Dillon and Healy on the other, is rather tenuous. 

* Lyons, op. cit. p. 98. 

5 Irish Catholic, 28 April 1900. I owe this reference to Dr. Emmet J. Larkin. 





Notes and Documents 


The Seals and Original Charters of Henry I 


Henry I is commonly credited with the use of four different seals, 
all of which have been assumed rather than proved to be genuine.! 
Nor has any one satisfactorily explained why so many seals should 
have been required in a reign not abnormally long. Their chron- 
ology, already uncertain, has been further complicated by the recent 
suggestion that Henry used these seals in pairs, the ‘ first’ and 
‘second’ concurrently from 1100 to 1106, and the ‘ third’ and 
‘fourth ’ from about 1106 onwards.? 

It is evident that the solution of the question of authenticity 
of seals will largely depend on our ability to establish the genuineness 
of the documents to which they are attached. So much prominence 
has been given to thirteenth-century cases of fraud, in which genuine 
seals were removed from authentic documents to be appended to 
forgeries,* that such practices tend to be regarded as typical of the 
whole medieval period. No conclusive evidence, however, has 
yet been produced to prove beyond doubt that forging devices of this 
sort were adopted to any large extent in the earlier part of the Middle 
Ages. 

Forgers of the twelfth century seem to have been inclined to 
make their own matrices rather than mutilate valuable originals. 
Usually wise enough to confine their activities to forging the seal of a 
king who had long been dead, they ran little risk of being found out. 
Without such means of reference as genuine matrices or casts, 
the chancery officials of Henry II were in no position to detect 
even the most clumsy imitations of the seal of Edward the Confessor 
or William the Conqueror. They were, of course, less easily 


1 Walter de Gray Birch, ‘ The Great Seals of King Henry I’ (Journal of the British 
Archaeological Association, xxix (1873), 233-62); Wyon, The Great Seals of England... 
(London, 1887), pp. 9-12, nos. 17-24, and plates III-IV; C. H. Hunter Blair, ‘ Durham 
Seals ’ (Archaeologia AEliana, 3rd set., xiii), nos. 3014-17. 

2 Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, ii (Oxford, 1956), ed. C. Johnson and H. A. 
Cronne, p. xxix. 

3 Gervase of Canterbury, Opera, ed. Stubbs, ii (R.S. 1880), p.°131 (A.D. 1238); 
H. Jenkinson, A Guide to Seals in the Public Record Office (London, H.M.S.O., 1954), 
PP- 29-32. 

4 Some of the Westminster forged seals were fabricated towards the middle of the 
twelfth century; see Bishop and Chaplais, Facsimiles of English Royal Writs to A.D. 
1100 presented to V. H. Galbraith (Oxford, 1957), pp. xix—xxiv. 
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deceived when confronted with a forgery of the seal used in their 
own time, witness the story told by Walter Map of the man who, 
but for the king’s mercy, would have died on the gallows for forging 
Henry II’s seal: the fake, made from a pitch mould of a genuine 
wax impression of the royal seal, was such a good likeness that 
nobody could tell the difference.1 The forger was none the less 
brought to justice, a piece of detection of which the chancery 
officials of Henry II could be rightly proud. But one should not 
exaggerate their critical powers: had the same forger been content 
to imitate the great seal of an earlier reign, it is quite likely that the 
fraud would never have been discovered, however poor the likeness. 
All the same, Walter Map’s story is a disturbing one, as it shows that 
a skilled forger could, on occasions, make in his own workshop a 
seal practically identical with the matrix used by the royal chancery. 
The lesson to be drawn from this episode is one of great caution: 
the seals appended to forgeries should on no account be taken into 
consideration; only the seals of authentic originals can be safely 
regarded as authentic themselves. 

What criteria can we use to help us decide whether an original 
charter of Henry I is authentic or not? The traditional school of 
criticism invites us to apply two main tests, one based on internal 
evidence and the other on the diplomatic form of the documents. 
Internal evidence is valuable, but by itself hardly conclusive: the 
presence of internal contradictions may, in many cases, brand a 
document as a forgery, but their absence is no proof of authenticity. 
Nor is the diplomatic form of the document, either by itself or 
combined with internal evidence, an infallible criterion: it has been 
shown that a charter of William Rufus for the abbey of Peterborough 
is certainly genuine in spite of its unorthodox form;? on the other 
hand, it has also been proved that a writ of Edward the Confessor 
for Westminster Abbey, although almost identical with a genuine 
writ of the same king for the same abbey, was in fact forged.? The 
authenticity of the Peterborough charter and the spuriousness of the 
Westminster writ have both been established by paleographic 
methods. 

In a limited number of cases, hand-writing tests can be absolutely 
conclusive and should be applied prior to any others. The first 
point to establish is that the hand-writing is consistent with the 
alleged date of the document. Then two possibilities offer them- 
selves: either the charter was written by a scribe of the royal 
chancery, or it was written in the scriptorium of the grantee. If 
several royal charters, issued at various times and places for different 





1 L. Delisle, Recueil des actes de Henri II . . ., Introduction (Paris, 1909), p. 236. 
® Facsimiles of English Royal Writs, plates XIX-XX. 
3F. E. Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs (Manchester, 1952), no. 96 (R); Facsimiles of 
English Royal Writs, p. xxiii. 
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beneficiaries, are found to be in the same hand, their chancery origin 
is demonstrated. The fact that a hand occurs only in one or several 
royal charters granted to one particular beneficiary points to a local 
origin; the identification will be complete, if the hand re-appears 
in other contemporary documents and books associated with the 
grantee. Once it has been proved that a charter was written by a 
chancery scribe, every part of the document, including its seal, 
cannot fail to be regarded as authentic. This seal can then be 
used to test the authenticity of those which are attached to charters 
written outside the chancery. 

Once the authenticity of the seals has been established to our 
satisfaction, there remains to be solved the difficult problem of 
chronology. -Here again, no valid conclusions can be reached 
regarding the period of use of a seal until we have narrowed down 
the date-limits of the documents authenticated with it. This 
is no easy task, as the best that can be said of many writs and diplomas 
is that their dates fall within a period of ten or more years. We 
often have to be content with the same approximate dating for a 
whole group of charters, although several years may have actually 
elapsed between the dates of issue of some of them. The fact that 
some members of the group are authenticated with one seal, and 
others with another, does not entitle us to assume that the two seals 
were used concurrently, a most unlikely practice at so early a date. 
For lack of evidence to the contrary, it seems more reasonable to 
suppose that, inside the date-limits of the charters, a significant 
event took place which made it necessary or convenient for the 
use of the current matrix to be discontinued and for a new one to be 
engraved. If such an event can be traced and assigned to a precise 
date, the change of seal is automatically dated and the date-limits of 
our documents narrowed down in the process. 


I 


The ‘ first seal’ of Henry I is known from three wax impressions 
only, all of them extant in the Library of the dean and chapter of 
Durham.! They are still attached to three royal writs in favour 
of the cathedral priory, all apparently issued on the same day 
(Westminster, Christmas 1100) and written by the same Durham 
scribe. No decisive argument based on internal evidence can at 
present be formulated for or against the authenticity of two of the 
documents,” but the third has long been regarded as spurious on 
account of its address: there we find a reference to ‘ R. the sheriff 
of Yorkshire’, an otherwise unknown holder of that office.’ 


1 2.1. Reg. 11, 2.1. Reg. 14 and 3.1. Reg. 6: Regesta, ii, nos. 502-4. 
2 Regesta, ii, nos. 502 and 504. 
3 Tbid., no. 503. 
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This in itself would be sufficient ground for condemning the three 
writs and their seals outright. Still further evidence to that effect 
is provided by another writ also preserved in the original in the same 
library.1. This fourth document appeats to have been written by 
the same scribe as the other three and to have been issued on the 
same day. Unlike the other three writs, it is authenticated with 
Henry I’s ‘second seal’, a seal unquestionably genuine;? the 
name of the sheriff of Yorkshire is there correctly given as O[sbert] 
and there is no reason to doubt the authenticity of the writ as a 
whole. The only difficulty concerns the hand-writing of the four 
documents, but it is by no means insuperable. It is suggested that 
the writ sealed with the ‘ second seal’ was written at its apparent 
date of issue (Christmas 1100) by a Durham scribe, who some years 
later used it as the basis for the three forgeries. The so-called 
‘first seal’ would therefore be a Durham forgery made during 
Henry I’s own lifetime, probably after 1106.3 

Seven impressions of the ‘second seal’ have been noticed, 
four of which are appended to charters written by Chancery scribes.* 
The authenticity of the ‘third’ and ‘fourth’ seals is even better 
attested: five examples of the ‘ third’ 5 and more than twenty of 
the ‘fourth’ ® are still attached to documents also written in the 
royal scriptorium. One charter dated ‘ in the fifth year of the king’s 
coronation ’ at Romsey has the ‘ second seal’;’ a second document 
issued between 1108 and 1114 is authenticated with the ‘ third 
seal ’;® a third charter, with the ‘fourth seal’, can be accurately 
dated 30 January 1121. The chronological order traditionally 
given to the three authentic seals of Henry I is therefore correct, 
but their respective date-limits still remain to be ascertained. This 
task would be well-nigh impossible to achieve, if it were not for 
the chance survival of three of the so-called quadruplicate charters 
granted by Henry I to Archbishop Anselm and the cathedral priory 
of Christ Church, Canterbury.° 

The three extant originals contain an identical and well-known 
text: it is the confirmation by Henry I to Anselm and Christ Church 
of the grants of lands made to the priory by Edward the Confessor 
and William the Conqueror. All three are written in the same 
contemporary Canterbury hand, but of the two which still bear 
a seal, one has the ‘ second seal’, the other the ‘ third seal’, a vital 

12.1. Reg. 17: Regesta, ii, no. 505; Facsimiles of English Royal Writs, plate VII (b). 

2 See below and Appendix A. 

3 The forgery was probably made after the ‘ second seal’ went out of use, but not 
long after, since the Durham scribe in question was already at work in the ten-nineties ; 
see Facsimiles of English Royal Writs, plate VII (a). 

* Appendix A. 5 Appendix B. 

§ Appendix C. 7 Appendix A, no. 6. 

8 Appendix B, no. 6. ® Appendix C, no. 2. 


10 Brit. Mus. Cotton Ch. vii. 1; Campbell Ch. xxix. 5; Lambeth Palace Library, 
Cart. Misc. xi. 1: Regesta, ii, no. 840. 
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difference which has so far passed unnoticed.1_ The only possible 
conclusion one can draw from it is that the two documents, although 
identical in substance, were in fact issued on two separate occasions}; 
in other words, one is a confirmation of the other. If we now turn 
to Anselm’s life, we find that there occurred two important events 
which would have warranted the granting of two such charters: 
one was his return from exile in 1100, the other was his second return 
from exile in 1106. Indeed we are told by Eadmer that on both 
occasions Henry I promised to restore to the archbishop all that had 
been taken from him during his absence.? There is little doubt 
that these promises were written down in charter form, and that the 
extant charter sealed with the ‘ second seal’ was issued soon after 
23 September 1100, while the charter sealed with the ‘ third seal’ 
was probably granted on Henry’s return from Normandy in the 
spring of 1107. Fourteenth-century endorsements found on two 
of the documents show that the charters once existed in quadrupli- 
cate,? a statement which has deceived everybody from medieval 
times to the present day. It would have been more accurate to 
say that there were four charters containing the same text, two of 
which were authenticated with the ‘ second seal’ and two with the 
* third seal’: one of each set was obviously meant for the archbishop, 
the other for the monks of Christ Church.* 

Thus it would seem that the ‘ second seal’ was used by Henry I 
from the beginning of the reign until about 1106, to be replaced 
by the ‘ third seal’ at the beginning of 1107. If we compare the 
two seals, we cannot fail to notice that they are very similar: on 
each seal, the legend of both sides reads ‘ Henricus Dei gratia rex 
Anglorum’; the differences in design are trivial, just sufficient to 
make the two seals distinguishable. It seems unlikely, therefore, 
that the change of seal was due to political reasons; it presumably 
was the result of an accident, such as possibly the loss of the ‘ second 
seal ’ during the battle of Tinchebray, in which Waldric the chancellor 
played an impostant part. 

The change from the ‘ third ’ to the ‘ fourth seal’ was certainly 
due to far more important reasons. The ‘fourth seal’ contrasts 
greatly with its two predecessors, particularly in its equestrian side, 
where the king holds a sword in his right hand instead of the 


1 Cotton Ch. vii. 1 has the ‘ third seal? and Campbell Ch. xxix. 5 has the ‘ second 
seal ’. 

2 Eadmer, Historia Novorum in Anglia, ed. M. Rule, (R.S. 1884), pp. 119-20 and 
183. On his first return, Anselm landed at Dover on 23 Sept. 1100; he returned from 
his second exile in the second half of Aug. 1106. 

3 Cotton Ch. vii. 1 and Cart. Misc. xi. 1. 

4 Campbell Ch. xxix. 5 has the following endorsement: ‘ reddatur monachis quia 
duplicatum est’; Cart. Misc. xi. 1 is similarly endorsed: ‘ detur archiepiscopo quia 
repertum est duplicatum’; these endorsements probably date from the thirteenth 
century. One of the three ‘ originals’ mentioned in Regesta, ii, no. 1388 (similar 
charters to Archbishop William of Corbeil), was never sealed. 
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customary lance, and the legend reads ‘ Henricus Dei gratia dux 
Normannorum ” instead of ‘ Henricus Dei gratia rex Anglorum’, 
which is now found only on the majesty side. It was the formal as- 
sumption by Henry I of the title of duke of Normandy, a title 
which had been dropped from the legend of the Great Seal after the 
death of William the Conqueror.’ It is during the period 1114-21 
that the new seal was introduced. A charter for the abbey of Tiron 
issued between 1114 and 1118 is authenticated with the ‘ third seal ’,? 
whereas a grant of 30 January 1121 for Westminster Abbey has the 
‘fourth seal’. This is also corroborated by the evidence of two 
charters granted to Archbishop Ralph d’Escures and the monks of 
Christ Church. As in the case of Anselm, the two documents 
contain an identical text, but one, which has the ‘third seal’, 
was probably issued in 1114, soon after Ralph obtained the arch- 
bishopric;* the other, with the ‘ fourth seal ’, must have been granted 
in January 1121, when the king and the archbishop met in England 
for the first time since Ralph went to Rome in 1116.5 Between 1114 
and 1121 took place an important event which might account for 
the change of seal: in November 1120, William the atheling, who one 
year earlier had done homage to the king of France for Normandy,® 
perished in the disaster of the White Ship. Henry I had every 
reason to fear that the king of France, taking advantage of the 
situation, might once more support William Clito’s claim to the 
duchy of Normandy. Hence the new seal and Henry’s assumption 
of the title of duke of Normandy, a title which, however, is found in 
only one charter written by a chancery scribe.” Should this in- 
terpretation be correct, the ‘ third seal would have been used from 
1107 to 1120 and the ‘ fourth ’ from the beginning of 1121 to 1135. 
Any extant wax impression which cannot be related to the second, 
third or fourth seal, must be rejected as spurious. 


II 


With the assistance of paleography and sigillography, a large 
number of original charters attributed to Henry I can be proved to be 
authentic. What conclusions can we draw from them regarding 
the diplomatic forms used in Henry I’s reign? Broadly speaking, 


1 The legend of William the Conqueror’s seal reads: ‘ Hoc Normannorum Willelmum 
nosce patronum si [on the equestrian side| hoc Anglis regem signo fatearis eundem’ 
[on the majesty side]. The legend of William Rufus’s seal reads on both sides: 
‘Willelmus Dei gratia rex Anglorum ’. 

? Appendix B, no. 11. 3 Appendix C, no. 2. 

“ Canterbury, D. and C. Library, Ch. Ant. C.7: Regesta, ii, no. 1055. 

5 Ibid., Ch. Ant. C.g: Regesta, ii, no. 1055. See William of Malmesbury, Gesta 
Pontificum, ed. N.E.S.A. Hamilton (R.S. 1870), pp. 129-32. 

6 A. L. Poole, From Domesday Book to Magna Carta (Oxford, 1951), p. 125; William of 
Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, ed. Stubbs (R.S. 1889), p. 482. 

7 Arch. Dép. Calvados, H.4033: Regesta, ii, no. 1764 (Winchester, 1133). 
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all the originals of Henry I, like those of the two preceding reigns, 
can be divided into two categories: the writs and the diplomas, 
the latter being far less numerous and generally confined to continental 
beneficiaries. 

A writ drafted in the chancery could be expected to follow the 
customary pattern adopted by the chancery of William the 
Conqueror and William Rufus. Its initial protocol would consist 
of the royal style ‘ Henricus rex Anglorum ’, followed by an address 
(either to the sheriff and leading barons—ecclesiastic and lay—of 
the shire or shires concerned, in the case of a writ-charter, or to 
one or two individuals, in the case of a writ-mandate), and by the 
greeting ‘salutem’. The text proper would be followed by a list 
of witnesses, introduced by the word ‘ T[este]’ or ‘ T[estibus] ’. 
The mention of the place of issue in the form ‘ Apud N’” would 
conclude the writ. The seal would be normally appended on a 
tongue cut at the foot of the parchment, from right to left. 

Let us now examine eight documents, all in writ form, out of a 
group of charters written in the hand of a single chancery scribe. 
As they cover a period of only five years, from 1129 to 1133, they 
could be expected to be fairly consistent in form with one another. 
Yet, they display a number of important variations: 


i. Arch. Dép. Maine-et Loire, 242.H.1, no. 5: Regesta, ii, no. 1580 
(Rouen, [1129]): Hfenricus] rex Anglor[um] abbatisse et toti 
conventui sanctimonialium de Fonte Ebraldi, salutem. Sciatis 
quoniam ego Henricus . . . dono . . . Deo et ecclesie vestre 
. . . [Grant to the abbey of Fontevrault] . . . T[estibus] .. . 
Apud Rothom’. 

The document is sealed with the fourth seal, in white wax 
covered with a light-brown varnish, on a tongue of the usual type. 


ii. Durham, Dean and Chapter Library, 2.1.Reg. 12: Regesta, ii, 
no. 1586 (Lyons-la-Forét, [1129]): H[enricus] rex Anglf{orum] 
archiepiscopo Eborac’ et episcopo Dunelm’ et vicecomiti et 
omnibus baronibus et hominibus et fidelibus suis de episcopatu 
Dunelmie, salutem. Sciatis me concessisse Deo et ecclesie sancti 
Cudberti . . . [Grant to the cathedral priory of Durham]. . . 
T[estibus] . . . Apud Sanctum Dionisium in Leonibus. 

The document was formerly sealed on a tongue of the usual type. 


iii. Arch. Dép. Seine-Maritime, G.4481: Regesta, ii, no. 1687 
(Chartres, 13 January 1130-31): H[enricus] rex Anglor[um] arch- 
iepiscopo Cantuariensi et archiepiscopo Eboracensi et episcopo 
Lund’ et episcopo Winton’ et omnibus episcopis, abbatibus, 
comitibus, baronibus et omnibus fidelibus sancte ecclesie per regnum 
Anglie constitute, salutem. Sciatis quoniam ego Henricus .. . 
dedi Deo et ecclesie sancte Marie de Fonte Ebraldi . . . [Grant to 
the abbey of Fontevrault] . . . Teste presentia et audientia 
Hugonis . . . Apud Carnotum, in octabis Epiphanie Domini. 
Peracta feliciter. 
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There are no traces of sealing, but the document may have been 
trimmed. 


iv. Arch. Dép. Seine-Maritime, 7.H.12: Regesta, ii, no. 1690 (Rouen, 
[1131]): Hfenricus] rex Anglor[um] archiepiscopis, episcopis, 
abbatibus, comitibus, baronibus et omnibus fidelibus suis totius 
Anglie et Normannie, salutem. Sciatis quoniam ego . . . [Noti- 
fication of an agreement between Henry I, the abbot of Fécamp and 
Henry count of Eu] . . . Hanc itaque concordiam et finem ego 
et abbas . . . inconcusseque tenendum in presentia et audientia 
subscriptorum statuimus, scilicet H. . . . Apud Roth’. 

The document was formerly sealed on a tongue of the usual type. 


v. Public Record Office, D.L. 10, no. 7: Regesta, ii, no. 1723 
(Cambridge, [1131]): H[enricus] rex Angl[orum] episcopo Heref’ 
et justiciis et vicecomitibus et omnibus baronibus et fidelibus suis 
Francis et Anglis de Gloecestrescira et Herefortscira, salutem. 
Sciatis me dedisse . . . [Grant to Miles of Gloucester] . . . 
T[estibus] . . . Apud Cantebr’. 

The document is sealed with the fourth seal, in white wax 
(unvarnished), on a tongue projecting at right angles from the foot 
of the parchment. 


vi. Arch. Dép. Calvados, H.4033: Regesta, ii, no. 1742 (Clarendon, 
1132): H[enricus] rex Angl{orum] archiepiscopo Roth’ et episcopis 
et omnibus comitibus et baronibus et fidelibus suis totius Anglie et 
Normannie, salutem. Sciatis quoniam ego Henricus . . . [Grant 
to the hospital of Saint-Jean-de-Falaise] . . . T[estibus] . . . 
Apud Clarendonam, anno ab incarnatione dominica millesimo 
centesimo tricesimo secundo. 

The document was formerly sealed on a tongue of the usual type. 


vii. Lincoln, Dean and Chapter Arch., A.1.1.2: Regesta, ii, no. 1746 
(Gillingham, 1132): H[enricus] rex Anglor[um] archiepiscopis, 
episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, justiciariis, baronibus, vicecomitibus 
et omnibus fidelibus suis Francis et Anglis totius Anglie, salutem. 
Sciatis me reddidisse . . . [Grant to Lincoln Cathedral] . . . 
T[estibus] . . . Apud Gillingeham, anno ab incarnatione Domini 
millesimo centesimo tricesimo secundo. 

The document was formerly sealed on a tongue projecting at 
right angles from the left-hand margin of the parchment. 


viii. Arch. Dép. Calvados, H.4033: Regesta, ii, no. 1764 (Winchester, 
1133): [Henricus rex Anglorum] et dux Normannorum archiepis- 
copo Roth’ et episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, baronibus et omnibus 
filiis sancte ecclesie per Angliam et Normanniam constitute, salutem. 
[Sciatis quoniam e]go Henr[icus] divina miseratione rex Angl[orum] 
et dux Norm[annorum] . . . [Grant to the hospital of Saint-Jean 
de-Falaise] . . . T[estibus] . . . Apud Wintoniam, anno ab 
incarnatione dominica mexxx tercio. In Christo consummata 
feliciter. 

There are no traces of sealing, but the document may have been 
trimmed. 
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Some of the variations are no doubt due to the vagaries of the 
scribe himself: the occasional use of the year of the incarnation and 
of a final apprecatio (nos. iii and viii) could be explained in that way. 
Other peculiarities, such as the use of the royal and ducal style in 
no. viii and the address of no. i,1 suggest the influence of the bene- 


ficiary, on whose draft the chancery instrument was certainly 
based. 


The differences in seal attachments cannot be ascribed to any 
particular cause. The tongue (simplex cauda) cut from right to 
left at the foot of the document, the only one used in Edward the 
Confessor’s time, is still the most common method of attachment in 
Henry I’s writs: it is found on originals written by chancery scribes 
and also on others written by scribes of the grantees.2 Sometimes, 
the tongue was reinforced by folding it lengthwise before the seal was 
appended onit.3 The projecting tongue, however, is not as unusual 
as is sometimes said: it occurs on charters of several archbishops of 
Canterbury, including William of Corbeil* and Theobald,® on 
charters of bishops of Ely ® and London,’ and on royal writs for 
various beneficiaries, some of which are written in a Chancery 
hand § and others in the hand of one of the grantees’ scribes.® 
Sealing on a tag (duplex cauda) was less frequent; it is none the less 
found in a writ of Henry I for the abbey of Tiron; in this document, 
which is written in a chancery hand, the tag is made of leather.’® 
Another writ, in the hand of a Fontevrault scribe, is sealed on a 


1 No. i is discussed in the course of a paper entitled ‘ Une charte originale de 
Guillaume le Conquérant pour l’abbaye de Fécamp: la donation de Steyning et de 
Bury (1085) ’, to be published in a volume of Mélanges devoted to the history of the 
abbey of Fécamp. Another document, written in the hand of a Chancery scribe, also 
mentions the beneficiaries in its address: ‘ H[enricus] rex Angl{orum] archiepiscopo 
Cantuar’ et toti conventui monachorum de Sancta Trinitate de Cantuaria et conventui 
monachorum abbatie Sancti Augustini et vicecomiti et omnibus baronibus et fidelibus 
suis Francis et Anglis de Chent, salutem. Sciatis me concessisse Willelmo archiepi- 
scopo Cantuar’ ut capiat terram quam Sanctus Augustinus habet in Cantuaria juxta 
curiam monachorum Sancte Trinitatis ad incrementum curie monachorum illorum. 
Et det Sancto Augustino et monachis suis escambium terre illius de proprio mona- 
chorum Sancte Trinitatis in eadem villa advalens terre illius. Et volo et precipio ut bene 
et in pace et honorifice teneant hanc terram monachi de Sancta Trinitate in perpetuo jure, 
sicut melius tenent alias terras suas et sicut terram illam quam monachi de Sancto 
Augustino habent in escambio melius tenuerunt. T[estibus] Gaufrido cancellario et G. 
de Glint.? Apud Roth’ (Canterbury, D. and C. Library, Ch. Ant. A.64: Regesta, ii, 
no. 1703; below, Appendix C, no. 21). 

2 Out of forty-two documents mentioned in Appendices A-C, thirty are so sealed. 

3 Appendix B, no. 3; Appendix C, nos. 12 and 14: it is interesting to note that the 
tonguc of another document, written by the same scribe as the two writs mentioned last, 
was originally folded in the same way (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 33629: Regesta, ii, no. 
1632; probably also issued in August 1127, at Winchester). 

4C. R. Cheney, English Bishops’ Chanceries (Manchester, 1950), plate I. 

5 Cheney, op. cit., p. 48, n. 6; Canterbury, D. and C. Library, Ch. Ant. S.315. 

® Cheney, op. cit., p. 49, n. 1. 7 Ibid., p. 48, n. 7. 

8 Appendix A, no. 6; Appendix C, nos. 13 and 19. 
® Regesta, ii, nos. 840, 1055, 1388, 1867. 
10 Appendix C, no. 22. 
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parchment tag.! In the former example, a turn-up reinforces the 
lower part of the document and the tag is inserted through the 
two layers of parchment; in the latter, there is no such turn-up. 
No example of an authentic writ sealed on silk cords has been found 
for the reign of Henry I,? although this method of attachment 
was used at least once for a diploma.® 

In all cases but one, the seals are in white wax, covered or not 
with a brown varnish. The only exception is the seal of orange-red 
wax which is attached to the Fontevrault writ already mentioned. 
In this case, the wax may have been provided by the beneficiaries. 
If one knew to what extent the grantees contributed to the make-up 
of writs by providing some of the materials needed, many of our 
problems would be solved. A guess can be hazarded in the case 
of leather tags: the parchment used for the document itself may 
have been provided by the beneficiary, and the leather tag by the 
king as a ¢raditio symbol; it would be a case of traditio per corrigiam, 
similar to the well-known examples of ¢raditio per cultellum or per 
lignum.® ‘This interpretation is offered on the strength of a mid- 
twelfth century charter granted by Gilbert de Pinkeny to Weedon 
Pinkeny Priory; on the leather tag of this charter are written the 
following words: ‘ Hanc corrigiam dedit ipse Gisle[bertus . . .] 
ad opus istius carte corroborande ’.® 

Anglo-Norman charters drawn up in diploma form are often 
regarded with extreme suspicion. We tend to forget that this 
type of document, the only one known in Normandy before 1066, 
was bound to be retained there for some considerable time. In 
spite of its many advantages, the writ could not be expected to 
oust in one day the traditional diploma. Before 1106, the use of the 
writ in Normandy is hardly noticeable: only a few examples are 
known; all of them belong to the exceptional period of William 
II’s rule in the duchy.’ After 1106, the scope of the writ gradually 
increased in Normandy, but the diploma was not to be completely 
superseded by the writ until the end of Henry I’s reign. Monks 
and bishops of Norman origin even imported the diploma into 
England, but its adoption here remained sporadic and it was soon 
to share the fate of the already dead diploma of the Anglo-Saxon 


type. 


1 Appendix C, no. 16. 

* Three forgeries of charters in writ form attributed to Henry I are so sealed: 
Arch. Dép. Seine-Maritime, 20.H, box 5: Regesta, ii, no. 1290; Hampshire Record 
Office: Regesta, ii, no. 1787; Oxford, New College, Takeley Deeds, no. 23: Regesta, 
ii, no. 1480. 3 Appendix B, no. 4. * Appendix C, no. 16. 

5 A. de Botiard, Manuel de diplomatique frangaise et pontificale, ii (L’acte privé), (Paris, 
1948), pp. 66 and 124; C. H. Haskins, Norman Institutions (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), 


P- 73- 

® Phillips MS. 32926. I am most grateful to Mr. Philip Robinson for allowing 
me to inspect this document. 

7 Facsimiles of English Royal Writs, plate XII; Haskins, op. cit., pp. 80-3. 
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The authenticity of the royal Anglo-Norman diplomas is difficult, 
but not impossible, to establish. One important point to remember 
is that most of them were drafted and written by the beneficiaries. 
Consequently, each diploma should be criticized—paleographically 
and diplomatically—with reference to other contemporary docu- 
ments drafted and written by the same grantees. A diploma of 
Henry I for the abbey of Bec displays all the characteristics of charters 
drafted at Bec, whatever the grantor, and has little or no affinity at 
all with other diplomas of the same king for other monasteries ;1 
the same applies to the diplomas of Henry I for Savigny, Cluny, &c.? 
The result is an infinite variety of forms. It would be erroneous 
to condemn a charter of Henry I for the abbey of Bec on the sole 
ground that it gives the royal style in the form ‘ Henricus Dei 
gratia rex Anglorum ’, because it was in fact the normal form adopted 
at Bec, as indeed it was also at Canterbury.® 

Diplomas display as much variety in their marks of authentica- 
tion as in their diplomatic forms: some of them still have or once 
had a seal, appended on a tongue, on a tag or on silk cords; others 
have autograph or non-autograph ‘signa’;> others have a seal 
and ‘signa’.6 The presence of such marks of authentication 
will help us to decide whether a diploma is genuine or not. In 
some cases, the annotations which accompany the ‘ signa’ are written 
in a chancery hand, whereas the main text of the diploma is written 


1 Arch. Dép. Eure, H.28: Regesta, ii, no. 1303: ‘ Anno ab incarnatione Domini 
millesimo centesimo vicesimo primo. Willelmus Malet dedit Deo et sancte Marie Becci 
Contevillam ita quietam et integram sicuti eam tenuerat ipse et antecessores ejus et hoc 
pro salute anime sue et omnium parentum suorum. Et ego Henricus Dei gratia rex 
Anglorum hoc donum concedo pro salute anime meg et uxoris mee et omnium ante- 
cessorum meorum et signo sigilloque meo confirmo. +Henricus rex. -++ Adeliza regina. 
+ Willelmus episcopus Wintonie. -+ Rogerus episcopus Salesberie. -+- Rannulfus 
cancellarius. -+- Drogo de Munceio. -+ Walterus filius Ricardi. -++ Hugo de Gor- 
naco. -+ Gualeramus comes Mellenti. -+- Rodbertus comes Leecestrensis.’? The 
document is written in a hand of a Bec scribe; it was formerly sealed on a tongue 
and the ‘ signa’ are autograph. The form of this document should be compared with 
that of the following charters: Facsimiles of English Royal Writs, note to plate XXX; 
Select Documents of the English Lands of the Abbey of Bec (Camden 3rd ser., Lxxiii), ed. 
Marjorie Chibnall, nos. xiv and xvi; C. H. Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 295. 

2 For Savigny, see Bibl. Municipale de Rouen, Coll. Leber, MS. 5636, no. 2: 
Regesta, ii, no. 1183; for Cluny, see below, Appendix B, no. 5, and particularly the two 
following documents: Paris, Arch. Nat., K. 21, no. 1 (4) (Regesta, ii, no. 646) and 
Bibl. Nat., Coll. de Bourgogne, Ixxx, no. 217 (Regesta, ii, no. 1691); both begin with the 
initial protocol of a writ and end with ‘ signa’ instead of a list of witnesses; one of 
them (Regesta, 646) is written in the hand of a scribe of the beneficiaries and its * signa’ 
are not autograph; the other is written in the hand of a Chancery scribe and its two 
‘signa’ are autograph. It is clear that both documents were drafted at Cluny. 

3 See the documents listed in Regesta, ii, nos. 840, 1055, 1388. 

* For the sealing on a tongue, see Appendix B, no. 3, below; Regesa, ii, no. 1303; 
for the sealing on a tag, see Appendix B, no. 5; Arch. Dép. Calvados, H, Plessis- 
Grimoult: Regesta, ii, no. 1591; ibid., no. 735%; for the sealing on silk cords, see 
Appendix B, no. 4. 

5 Compare the documents listed in Appendix B, nos. 4-5, Regesta, ii, nos. 646 
(Paris, Arch. Nat., K. 21, no. 1 (4)), 735%, 1303, 1588 (Ibid., K. 22, no. 7 (4)). 

® Appendix B, nos. 4-5. 
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in the hand of a scribe of the beneficiary.1_ Examples of this sort 
should be sufficient to dispel any misgivings regarding the authen- 
ticity of the royal Anglo-Norman diplomas as a whole. 

Even after due allowance has been made for innumerable 
variations in the form of writs and diplomas, we are left with a 
few documents which cannot be included in either category. 
Two of them share with a solitary Pipe Roll the rare honour of 
being the only public records extant for the reign of Henry I. The 
two documents, both of them treaties of alliance between England 
and Flanders, form the English halves of sealed bi-partite chiro- 
graphs.2 Like many writs, they are written in the hand of English 
chancery scribes; unlike them and unlike the Anglo-Norman 
diplomas, their descent is neither English nor Norman; they are in 
the nature of private contracts, the origin of which should probably 
be sought in the sociefas and other contracts of Ancient Rome.’ 


Wadham College, Oxford PreRRE CHAPLAIS 


APPENDICES 


A. Authentic documents sealed with the ‘ second seal’ * 


1. British Museum, Campbell Ch. xxix. 5: Regesta, ii, no. 840 [1100, 
after 23 Sept.]. The seal is appended on a tongue projecting 
at right angles from the left-hand margin of the parchment. 
The document is written in a contemporary Canterbury hand. 

2. Durham, D. and C. Library, 2.1.Reg.17: Regesta, ii, no. 505 
(Westminster, Christmas [1100]). ‘The document is written in a 
contemporary Durham hand. 

3. St. Paul’s, D. and C. Library, A.59, no. 7: Regesta, ii, no. 605 
(Westminster, after Michaelmas [1101 or 1102]). The document 
was probably written by a scribe of the beneficiaries. A.59, no. 8 
is a duplicate written by a chancery scribe (Facsimiles of English 
Royal Writs to A.D. 1100, p. xix). 

4. St. Paul’s, D. and C. Library, A.59, no. 9: Regesta, ii, no. 666 
(London, after Candlemas [1103 or 1104]). The document is 
written in the hand of a chancery scribe. 


1 E.g. Paris, Arch. Nat., K. 22, no. 7 (4), where some of the annotations are written 
in the hand of the scribe who wrote nos. 12, 14, 20-1, and 23 of Appendix C, below. 

® Regesta, ii, nos. 15 and 914; the documents were formerly sealed on tags. 

3 To the owners and custodians of the various documents which are mentioned in 
these notes I should like to express my deep gratitude for their kind assistance and for 
permission to have many charters and seals photographed. 

‘Except when otherwise indicated, all the documents listed below are in writ 
form, the seals are in white wax (covered or not with a brown varnish) and are appended 
on tongues cut at the foot of the parchments, from right to left. More details of the 
hand-writing of the charters of Henry I will be found in Mr. T. A. M. Bishop’s forth- 
coming book on Scriptores Regis. Iam very grateful to Mr. Bishop for discussing some 
of the documents which are mentioned in these appendices. 
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. Westminster Abbey Muniments, xxix: Regesta, ii, no. 667 


(London, after Candlemas [1103 or 1104]). The document is 


written in the hand of a chancery scribe (Facsimiles of English 
Royal Writs, p. xix). 


. Ely, D. and C. Library, Ch. no. 2: Regesta, ii, no. 684 (Romsey 


[Feb.] 1105). The seal is appended on a tongue projecting at 
right angles from the foot of the parchment. The document is 
written in the same chancery hand as no. 4 above. 


. Durham, D. and C. Library, 2.1.Reg.7: Regesta, ii, no. 660 


(Woodstock [1100-29; probably Oct. 1105; see Regesta, ii, 


nos. 692-708]). The document is written in the hand of a 
chancery scribe. 


B. Authentic documents sealed with the ‘ third seal’ 


I. 





British Museum, Cotton Ch. vii. 1: Regesta, ii, no. 840 [April 
1107]. The seal is appended on a tongue projecting at right 
angles from the left-hand margin of the parchment. The docu- 
ment is written in a contemporary Canterbury hand. 


. Public Record Office, E.40, no. 6687: Regesta, ii, no. 915 (West- 


minster [13 June 1109]). The document was certainly written 
by a scribe of the beneficiaries and the hand may not be contemp- 
orary, in which case the grant would not be genuine. 


. Durham, D. and C. Library, 2.1.Reg.5: Regesta, ii, no. 918 


(Nottingham [17 Oct.] 1109). The tongue was folded length- 
wise before the seal was appended on it. The document is in 
diploma form (‘ Ego Henricus Dei gratia rex Anglorum . . .’), 
but it has a list of witnesses, given as in a writ. The whole is 
written in the hand of a single contemporary Durham scribe, 
but the list of witnesses seems to have been added slightly later. 


. British Museum, Harl. Ch. 43, C. 11: Regesta, ii, no. 919 (Notting- 


ham, 17 Oct. 1109). Some dating inconsistencies are explained 
by the fact that this diploma was drafted and written by a scribe 
of the beneficiary. Some annotations to the ‘ signa’ are written 
in the hand of a chancery scribe. The seal, which has been badly 
restored, is not easily identifiable; it was originally appended by 
green silk cords. 


. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Coll. de Bourgogne, vol. Ixxix, no. 180: Regesta, 


ii, no. 920 [Nottingham, 17 Oct. 1109]. The seal is appended 
on a leather tag. The main text of this diploma and the anno- 
tations to the ‘ signa’ were written by a scribe of the abbey of 
Cluny; some of the ‘ signa’ are autograph. In the same volume, 
no. 181 is a duplicate written in the same hand; it was never 
sealed and the ‘ signa’ are not autograph. 


. Durham, D. and C. Library, 3.1.Reg.8: Regesta, ii, no. 925 


(York [1108-14; probably 1109]). The document is written 
in the hand of a chancery scribe. 


. Burghley House, Ch. no. 23: Regesta, ii, no. 975 (Woodstock 


[before 2 April 1111]). The document is written in the hand of a 
chancery scribe. 
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Burghley House, Ch. no. 27: Regesta ii, no. 997 (Brampton 
[1107-11]). The document is written in the same chancery 
hand as no. 7, above. 


. Public Record Office, D.L.10, no. 2: Regesta, ii, no. 998 (Brill 


[rxr08-Aug. 1111]). The document is written in the same 
chancery hand as no. 6, above. 


Canterbury, D. and C. Library, Ch. Ant. C.7: Regesta, ii, no. 
1055 [1114, after 29 June]. The seal is appended on a tongue 
projecting at right angles from the left-hand margin of the 


parchment. The document is written in a contemporary 
Canterbury hand. 


. Winchester College, Bradford Peverel Ch. no. 1: Regesta, ii, 


no. 1187 (Mortain [1114-18]). ‘The document is written in the 
hand of a chancery scribe. 


C. Authentic documents sealed with the ‘ fourth seal’ 
I. 


British Museum, Harl. Ch. 111.B.46: Regesta, ii, no. 1243 (West- 


minster [7 Jan. 1121]. The document was probably written 
by a scribe of the beneficiary. 


. Westminster Abbey Muniments, xxxi: Regesta, ii, no. 1247 


(Windsor [30 Jan. 1121]). ‘The document is written in the hand 
of a chancery scribe. 


. Canterbury, D. and C. Library, Ch. Ant. C.9g: Regesta, ii, no. 


1055 [Jan. 1121]. The seal is appended on a tongue projecting 
at right angles from the left-hand margin of the parchment. 
The document is written in a contemporary Canterbury hand. 


. Burghley House, Ch. no. 24: Regesta, ii, no. 1033 (Westminster 


[1121]). The document is written in the same chancery hand 
as no. 2, above. 


. Public Record Office, E.40, no. 14399: Regesta, ii, no. 1262 


(Woodstock [1121]). ‘The document is written in the hand of a 
chancery scribe. 


. St. Paul’s, D. and C. Library, A.59, no. 6: Regesta, ii, no. 1531 


(Woodstock [1121]). The document is written in the same 
chancery hand as no. 5, above. 


. British Museum, Cotton Ch. xi. 60: Regesta, ii, no. 1268 (Cheddar 


[1121,¢. 10 April]). The document is written in the same chancery 
hand as nos. 5-6, above. 


. Durham, D. and C. Library, 1.2.Reg.11: Regesta, ii, no. 1355 


(Westminster [1121-2]). The document is written in the same 
chancery hand as nos. 2 and 4, above. 


. British Museum, Campbell Ch. xxi. 6: Regesta, ii, no. 1388 


[Feb. 1123]. The seal is appended on a tongue projecting at 
right angles from the left-hand margin of the parchment. The 
document is written in a contemporary Canterbury hand. 
Burghley House, Ch. no. 25: Regesta, ii, no. 1462 (Rockingham 
[1126]). The document was probably written by a chancery 
scribe. 
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. Public Record Office, E.40, no. 231: Regesta, ii, no. 1514 (Win- 
chester [Aug. 1127]). The document is written in the same 
chancery hand as nos. 5—7, above. 


. British Museum, Harl. Ch. 111.B.47: Regesta, ii, no. 1868 
(Winchester [Aug. 1127]). The tongue was folded lengthwise 
before the seal was appended on it. The document is written 
in the hand of a chancery scribe. 


. British Museum, Cotton Ch. vii. 2: Regesta, ii, no. 1493 (Ports- 
mouth [Aug. 1127]. The seal is appended on a tongue pro- 
jecting at right angles from the foot of the parchment. The 
document is written in the same chancery hand as nos. 2, 4 and 
8, above. 


. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Soc. of Antiq., Ravensworth Deeds, no. 2: 
Regesta, ii, 1603 (Portsmouth [Aug. 1127]). The tongue was 
folded lengthwise before the seal was appended on it. The 
document is written in the same chancery hand as no. 12, above. 


. Durham, D. and C. Library, 2.1.Reg.9: Regesta, ii, no. 1705 
(Rouen [1123-8]). The document is written in the same chan- 
cery hand as nos. 2, 4, 8 and 13, above. 


. Arch. Dép. Seine-Maritime, G.4480: Regesta, ii, no. 1580 (Rouen, 
1129). The seal, in orange-red wax, is appended on a parchment 
tag inserted in the bottom right-hand corner of the parchment. 
The document is written in the hand of a Fontevrault scribe. 

. Arch. Dép. Maine-et-Loire, 242.H.1, no. 5: Regesta, ii, no. 1580 
(Rouen [1129]); a Chancery version of the preceding document. 
The document is written in the hand of a chancery scribe. 


. Public Record Office, D.L.10, no. 8: Regesta, ii, no. 1653 (West- 
minster [1121-30]). The document is written in the hand of a 
chancery scribe (cf. Cotton Ch. ii. 4: Regesta, ii, no. 1854). 

. Public Record Office, D.L.10, no. 7: Regesta, ii, no. 1723 (Cam- 
bridge [1131]. The seal is appended on a tongue projecting at 
right angles from the foot of the parchment. The document is 
written in the hand of a chancery scribe. 


. Canterbury, D. and C. Library, Ch. Ant. A.63: Regesta, ii, no. 
1704 (Rouen [1123-31; probably towards the end of this period]). 
The document is written in the same chancery hand as nos. 12 
nd 14, above. 

. Ibid., Ch. Ant. A.64: Regesta, ii, no. 1703 (Rouen [1123-31; 
same date as the preceding document]). The document is written 
in the same chancery hand as nos. 12, 14 and 20, above. 

. Winchester College, Andwell Ch. no. 6: Regesta, ii, no. 1875 
(Woodstock [1121-33]. The document is written in the hand of 
a chancery scribe (cf. P.R.O., D.L.10, no. 5: Regesta, ii, no. 
1395). The seal is appended on a leather tag. 


. British Museum, Add. Ch. 19572: Regesta, ii, no. 1655 (Winches- 


ter [1129-33]). The document is written in the same chancery 
hand as nos. 12, 14, and 20-1, above. 
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24. Public Record Office, E.40, no. 6682: Regesta, ii, no. 1786 


(Westbourne [1129-33; possibly July 1133]). The document 
is written in the same chancery hand as no. 19, above. 


D. Seals appended to doubtful or spurious documents 


I. 


British Museum, Add. Ch. 33643: Regesta, ii, no. 1585. The seal 
comes from a forged matrix, imitated from the ‘ third seal ’. 


. Ibid., Cotton Ch. ii. 2: Regesta, ii, no. 1158. In spite of the 


extraordinary appearance of this diploma, its seal is certainly an 
impression of the genuine ‘ third seal ’. 


. Ibid., Harl. Ch. 43.C.12: Regesta, ii, no. 1060. The seal comes 


from a forged matrix, imitated from the ‘ fourth seal ’. 


. Durham, D. and C. Library, 2.1.Reg.11, 2.1.Reg.14 and 3.1.Reg.6: 


Regesta, ii, nos. 502-4. These three seals come from the same 
forged matrix, the so-called ‘ first seal’; its majesty side seems 
to have been imitated from the seal of William Rufus. 


. Ibid., 2.1.Reg.1: Regesta, ii, no. 778. The seal comes froma forged 


matrix, imitated from the ‘ third seal’. 


. Ibid., 2.1.Reg.8: Regesta, ii, no. 768. The seal of this late twelfth- 


century forgery seems to be an impression of the genuine ‘ fourth 
seal ’. 


. Hampshire Record Office: Regesta, ii, no. 1787. The detached 


seal which is alleged to have been appended to this forgery is 
an impression of the genuine ‘ fourth seal ’. 


. Oxford, New College, Takeley Deeds, no. 17: Regesta, ii, no. 


797. The seal comes from a forged matrix. 


. Ibid., Takeley Deeds, no. 23: Regesta, ii, no. 1480. The seal 


comes from a forged matrix, imitated from the ‘ fourth seal ’. 


. Public Record Office, E.40, no. 14888: Regesta, ii, no. 1785. 


The last two lines of this writ appear to have been tampered 
with, but the rest of the document may be authentic. The seal 
seems to be an impression of the genuine ‘ fourth seal ’. 


. Ibid., E.42, no. 316: Regesta, ii, no. 1739. This seal also appears 


to be an impression of the genuine ‘ fourth seal ’. 


. Ibid., E.42, no. 317: Regesta, ii, no. 1316. The seal is probably 


an impression of the genuine ‘ third seal ’. 


. Westminster Abbey Muniments, xxviii: Regesta, ii, no. 1838. 


The seal comes from a forged matrix, imitated from the ‘ fourth 
seal ’. 


. Ibid., xxxii: Regesta, ii, no. 1882. ‘The document was probably 


written by a scribe of the beneficiary. If it is genuine, it was 
used as the basis for no. xxviii, above. The seal seems to be an 
impression of the genuine ‘ fourth seal’; apparent inconsistencies 
are due to restorative work. 


. Ibid., 3587: Regesta, ii, no. 1174. The seal, which is in red wax, 


comes from a forged matrix, imitated from the ‘ fourth seal ’. 
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Clarendon, the Foreign Office and the Hohenzollern 
Candidature, 1868-1870 


On the afternoon of 5 July 1870, Lord Granville, the newly 
appointed Foreign Secretary, visited the Foreign Office, and among 
other things he discussed the international scene with Edmund 
Hammond, the permanent under secretary. Hammond remarked 
that, ‘. . . he had never during his long experience known so 
great a lull in foreign affairs, and that he was not aware of any 
important question’ that demanded his new chief’s attention.? 
Within a matter of hours Europe was to be in the grip of the crisis 
over the candidature of Leopold of Hohenzollern to the Spanish 
throne, a crisis which was shortly to culminate in the Franco- 
Prussian war. Hammond’s remark has often been cited to support 
the contention that the British diplomatic service abroad and the 
personnel of the Foreign Office were lamentably ignorant and 
lacking in judgment concerning the affairs of Europe at this time. 
Some historians have been openly critical, others have appeared to 
record it in such a manner as to leave the reader in little doubt 
as to their opinion. A few historians have rallied to the defence 
of Hammond and the diplomatic service, but the most notable 
verdict is probably that of Professor W. L. Langer, who contended 
that the incident ‘throws more light upon the neglect of foreign 
affairs by the Gladstone Ministry than could a whole volume of 
diplomatic documents’. Another historian has chastized in 
vigorous terms the British minister at Madrid, Mr. A. H. Layard, 
renowned for his archaeological discoveries nearly a generation 
before. Layard is accused of dreaming of Nineveh and Babylon 
‘ while Prim [the Spanish prime minister] and the agents of Bismark 
conspired to place a Hohenzollern on the throne of Spain . . .’.? 

Britain had no desire to be drawn into the rivalries of the great 
powers upon the Continent at this time, but she had not dissociated 


1 Hammond’s remark was repeated by Granville in a speech to the house of lords 
on 11 July 1870, Hansard, 3rd series, cciii. 3. Hammond himself contended in later 
years that he had mentioned the Hohenzollern candidature, but Granville was rather 
deaf, and did not hear his reservation. Sir J. Tilley and S. Gaselee, The Foreign Office 
(London, 1933), p. 111. 

? Hammond has been defended by Sir H. Nicolson, Lord Carnock (London, 1930), 
p. 11, and by C. R. Cruttwell, The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1783-1919, 
iii. 28-9. A mounting degree of criticism is to be detected in J. Morley, The Life of 
W. E. Gladstone (London, 1903), ii. 324-5; Lord Newton, The Life of Lord Lyons 
(London, 1913), i. 293-4; W. L. Langer, European Alliances and Alignments, 1871-1890 
(New York, 1931), p. 12; D. N. Raymond British Policy and Opinions during the Franco- 
Prussian War (New York, 1921), p. 14. The surprise of the Foreign Office in July 
1870, and the general British withdrawal from continental affairs after 1864 is also 
underlined by Sir E. L. Woodward, The Age of Reform, 1815-1870 (Oxford, 1946), 


p. 313. Both remarks are strictly accurate; it is the implications which are open to 
doubt. 
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herself entirely, while the late Foreign Secretary, Lord Clarendon, 
had made several attempts to ease relations between France and 
Prussia. Indeed, on no less an authority than Bismark himself, 
or so it has been reported, Clarendon’s death on 27 June 1870 was an 
event of European importance. Bismark is said to have assured 
Clarendon’s daughter in 1871 that her father would have prevented 
the Franco-Prussian war. Bismark has not been alone in this 
estimation of Clarendon’s importance. Whether Clarendon could 
have done what his less well informed, less talented successor 
failed to do is beside the point. What is interesting is the contrast 
between the influence attributed to Clarendon, and the criticisms 
directed against the British diplomatic service and the Foreign 
Office. A foreign secretary, however talented, requires at least 
well informed and judicious representatives and subordinates to 
assist him. It is true that among the leading politicians of 
Gladstone’s party there was none who could adequately fill his 
place, and this fact accounts for the lack of energy displayed by 
Great Britain in the critical days before the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war, but this is not quite the same thing as the criticisms 
noted in the previous paragraph. 

The recently published work of Dr. W. E. Mosse, The European 
Powers and the German Question, 1848-1871, Cambridge, 1958, has 
thrown additional light upon this problem, but it has also deepened 
the mystery. From his review of the evidence, Mosse agrees that 
‘Clarendon’s death, therefore, was an event of some importance 
in the affairs of Europe’. More interesting has been his discovery 
of an approach by the Hohenzollern family, by way of Queen 
Victoria, for Clarendon’s advice concerning the repeated requests 
from Spain that Leopold of Hohenzollern should become a candi- 
date for the throne vacated by Isabella. The approach was made 
in the middle of March 1870. Clarendon advised the queen to 
reply that this was a matter for the Hohenzollern family itself to 
decide, although he added ‘ that the proposed arrangement would 
produce an unfavourable impression in France’. Whatever 
Clarendon may have hoped to achieve by this advice, it certainly 
failed to dissuade the Hohenzollerns from allowing the candidature 
to proceed, and Mosse concludes, ‘ Clarendon’s almost incom- 
prehensible negligence had thus not a little to do with the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian war ’.? In the light of Clarendon’s other 
efforts to achieve a détente between France and Prussia, there is good 
reason to feel puzzled. The question naturally arises as to whether 
Clarendon had failed to appreciate the full international significance 


1 The incident is recorded in Sir H. Maxwell, The Life and Letters of the fourth Earl 
of Clarendon (London, 1913), p. 366; and in Lord Algernon Freeman-Mitford Redesdale, 
Memories (London, 1915), ii. 525 ff. ‘The episode is reviewed by W. E. Mosse, op. cit. 
p. 303, n. 7; he subscribes to the opinion that the death of Clarendon was of European 
importance. 2 Mosse, pp. 302-3. 3 Mosse, pp. 296-302. 
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of a Hohenzollern candidate to the Spanish throne: whether, in 
fact, the charges levelled against the British Foreign Office and 
diplomatic service of ignorance and lack of judgment concerning 
the impending crisis are not substantiated by the conduct of 
Clarendon himself. 

The study of the private and official correspondence between 
the British representatives in Madrid and the Foreign Secretary 
reveals that, on the contrary, there was a real awareness of the 
international complications to which the Spanish search for a king 
might lead. When the Spanish revolution of September 1868 
had driven Queen Isabella II into exile, the British press had 
generally taken the view that no power would dispute the right of 
the Spaniards to select whom they would as their new monarch. 
From the outset, however, some British diplomats had been less 
complacent. Clarendon, soon after entering office in December 
1868, was in receipt of letters from the British ambassador in 
Paris which left him in no doubt that some solutions to the Spanish 
interinidad would not be pleasing to Louis Napoleon, emperor of 
France. Clarendon, for his own part, informed Lord Lyons in 
Paris on 27 March 1869, 

The chaotic state of that Country [Spain] renders it contemptible 
at present, but if France was engaged in war the Emperor would 
find a wonderful unanimity among Spaniards to take part with 
his enemies, and there has been evidence already that Bismark has 
his eye on Spain as an auxiliary.” 

Clarendon, it will be recalled, had served as British minister 
in Spain during the Carlist wars of the ’thirties, and his self- 
confident belief of those years that he could do much to save 
Spain had not entirely departed. He had grown sceptical of the 
possibility that the many political troubles afflicting Spain might 
find an early solution, but he believed that British advice, given 
with tact, might yet be of value. His private correspondence 
with the British minister in Madrid was often filled with a shrewd 
mixture of praise and discreet advice intended for the ears of the 
leading Spanish politicians. ‘Thus he wrote to Layard on 15 March 
1870, ‘I will beg of you to say everything friendly from me to Prim 
as I should be glad to do anything in my power to oblige him ’.S 
Clarendon was to give no little proof of the sincerity of his desire to 

1 Daily News, 15 Oct. 1868; The Standard, 26 Sept. 1868; The Morning Post, 28 Sept. 
we aliee (Paris) to Stanley (Clarendon’s predecessor at the Foreign Office), no. 880, 
20 Oct. 1868, Public Record Office, F.O. 27/1710; Loftus (Berlin) to Stanley, no. 403, 
17 Oct. 1868, F.O. 64/644; Bonar (Vienna) to Stanley, no. 162, 27 Oct. 1868, F.O. 
7/738. Lyons to Clarendon, private, 11 and 15 Dec. 1868, Clarendon Papers, Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, c. 146; Clarendon to Lyons, private, 27 March 1869, ¢. 149. 

8 Clarendon to Hammond, private, 8 Oct. 1868, F.O. 391/4; Clarendon to Layard, 


private, 15 March 1870, F.O. 365/1. Note also in the same volume a letter of 20 May 
1870. 
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assist the organizers of the Spanish revolution of September 1868 
towards the establishment of a more liberal and progressive state. 

The same was equally true of Spain’s foreign relations. One of 
the most serious candidates to the Spanish throne was the Duc de 
Montpensier, whose marriage to the sister of Isabella in 1846 had 
already precipitated one international crisis. His election would 
have been a triumph for the French Orleanists, and Napoleon 
III lost no time in showing his teeth. In April 1869, Clarendon 
warned the Spaniards of the unwisdom of such a choice.! Nor was 
the projected candidature of Dom Fernando of Saxe-Coburg, ex- 
king-regent of Portugal, more pleasing to Napoleon, as one of his 
daughters was married to Leopold of Hohenzollern. In this 
instance, direct French opposition was unnecessary, as many 
Portuguese took alarm, fearing that the election of Fernando might 
compromise the independence of their country. The Spaniards 
had something of this nature in mind, and their disappointment 
was acute when the Portuguese proved hostile and unco-operative. 
Relations deteriorated, and Clarendon did not a little towards the 
moderating of the Portuguese tone, and towards persuading the 
Spaniards to abandon the candidature.? 

With the failure of the Spanish government to attract any 
other candidate, both the Montpensier and Fernando projects were 
revived, with the inevitable repercussions in France and Portugal. 
On 20 December 1869, Clarendon wrote privately to Layard, 
‘Murray [the British minister in Portugal] has seen the ex-King 
and heard from him the most positive assurances that no power on 
earth will induce Him to accept. Ifthe Spanish Government . 
continue to press him it will look more as if they wanted to fix a 
quarrel on Portugal than to find a King of Spain . . . advise the 
Spanish Government to let D. Fernando alone.’?* Again, in May 
1870, to persuade the Spaniards to cease further toying with the 
Montpensier candidature, Clarendon warned the Spaniards that, 
while he did not wish to imply that undue deference should be 
paid to the wishes of France, those wishing to live on good terms 
with their neighbours should do nothing to make them un- 
comfortable. At times, indeed, it would appear that Clarendon 

1W. A. Smith, ‘ Napoleon III and the Spanish Revolution of 1868”, Journal of 
Modern History, xxv (1953), 211 ff., 222-3. Les Origines Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 
1870-1871, recueil des documents publié par le ministére des affaires étrangéres (Paris, 
1928-32), xxiii. 206-7. 

2 Smith, sbi supra, pp. 225-30. Clarendon to Murray (Lisbon), no. 26, 13 April 
1869, F.O. 179/186; to Doria (Lisbon), nos. 48-9, 5 and 16 Nov. 1869, F.O. 179/186; 
to Layard, nos. 2-3, 8 and 9 Nov. 1869, F.O. 72/1206. There are a large number of 
works in French, Spanish, and Portuguese upon the Dom Fernando candidature, which 
it is impossible to detail here, but Smith’s article provides a useful background. 

3 Clarendon to Layard, private, 20 Dec. 1869, Layard Papers, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 

8997. 
; "Sheet to Clarendon, no. 58, 21 March 1870, F.O. 72/1232; no. 99, confidential, 
11 May 1870, F.O. 72/1233; Clarendon to Layard, private, 20 May 1870, F.O. 365/1. 
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felt that he was in danger of interfering too much in what was, 
after all, a matter for the Spaniards to decide, and that his duty 
was done when he had warned them of the international dangers 
attending a certain course. Thus, in September 1869, he wrote to 
Hammond concerning the intended dispatch of advice upon the 
candidature question, ‘ However, we had better leave them all alone 
and [to] their own devices and your letter must not go to Ffrench ’.} 

There had thus been no want of activity on the part of Clarendon 
in warning the Spaniards of possible international repercussions to 
their search for a king. Although he may not have been fully 
aware of the extent to which Napoleon III manoeuvred ‘ aggressively 
to influence the turn of events in Spain’ to his own interests,? 
Clarendon was clearly quite well informed of the difficulties that 
might attend certain Spanish choices. At the same time, one 
cannot entirely ignore a certain complacent note which recurs in 
his correspondence. In October 1868 Clarendon expressed the 
belief that the time of European wars over a revolution in Spain 
had passed, while his instructions to Layard, dated 8 November 
1869, confidently asserted, 


Happily there is no longer question, as in former times, of 
attempts on the part of Foreign Powers to turn to their own ad- 
vantage the variations of Spanish politics. There is no desire on 
the part of any of them to disturb the Balance of Power in Europe 
by seeking to acquire dynastic influence in Spain or to aggrandize 
their dominions at her expense. 

There would be no need for Layard to follow the activities 
of his colleagues ‘in an anxious spirit’. As late as 20 May 1870, 
after he had received further evidence of Napoleon’s hostility to 
certain candidates, Clarendon nevertheless concluded, ‘ One thing 
especially pleases me for Spain—viz. the complete and unmistakable 
absence of all foreign interference in her internal affairs’. And 
Clarendon was perhaps right to regard the Spaniards’ difficulties 
with Napoleon as of their own making. None the less, his apparent 
confidence is striking, and perhaps provides a clue to his failure 
to strengthen the reluctance of the Hohenzollern family to approve 
of Leopold’s candidature. A further explanation of his supposed 
‘negligence’ in March 1870, to which Mosse refers, may possibly 
be found in a private communication, which he received from 
the British chargé d’affaires in Madrid, dated 1 November 1869.‘ 

1 Clarendon to Hammond, private, 4 and 11 Sept. 1869, F.O. 391/4. 

2 Smith, wbi supra, pp. 211 ff. 

3 Clarendon to Hammond, privaté, 8 Oct. 1868, F.O. 391/4; to Layard, no. 2, 
8 Nov. 1869, F.O. 72/1206; the unpublished memoirs of Layard, Add. MS. 38932, 
eae pp. 302-3. The crown princess of Prussia wrote to Queen Victoria on 
12 March 1870 concerning the candidature. Ffrench to Clarendon, 1 Nov. 1869, the 


Granville Papers, Public Record Office, P.R.O. 30/29/58. A Ramm, The Political 
Correspondence of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville, 1868-1876 (London, 1952), i. 107, n. 4. 
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This letter reported the abandonment of a Spanish project to offer 
the crown to Prince Charles of Prussia. Manuel Silvela, the 
Foreign Minister, had been a staunch advocate of the scheme, but 
Prim had opposed it as too dangerous, since France could hardly 
approve, and Spain might find herself involved in a Franco- 
Prussian war. This letter was read only by Clarendon and Queen 
Victoria, and its contents were unknown to his colleagues in the 
Cabinet until after his death and the outbreak of the Hohenzollern 
crisis. 

But if Clarendon failed to deliver a decisive warning to the 
Hohenzollerns in March, one of the last actions of his life was 
nevertheless directed towards the solution of the Spanish interinidad. 
He had learned that the Spanish minister of state was personally 
favourable to the temporary shelving of the whole problem of the 
monarchy, and to the conversion of the existing regime into one 
with a more permanent character. Clarendon pounced upon this 
idea, especially as he knew it would find a fair degree of favour 
with Napoleon. In a private letter of 20 May 1870, he instructed 
Layard to encourage this line of thought among the Spanish 
leaders, and to remind them constantly of the desirability of post- 
poning the present quest for a prince, so ‘ derogatory to the dignity 
of Spain . . .’, until the stability and prosperity of the new 
regime should be such that candidates would be attracted of their 
own accord.t Clarendon’s thought concerning the problem of the 
Spanish monarchy does not appear to have developed beyond this 
point. The evidence is insufficient to provide a final explanation of 
Clarendon’s conduct at this time, but it would appear that he ex- 
pected any international complications to arise mainly from the 
actions of the Spaniards themselves, and on this point the infor- 
mation at his disposal suggested that the Spaniards were anxious to 
choose no candidate who might give rise to international reper- 
cussions, especially with France. He appears to have underestimated 
the conviction of Spaniards such as Prim that only a monarch could 
save Spain from approaching political disaster, and that to avert 
that disaster, even Prim, for all his political sagacity and awareness 
of Napoleon III’s feelings, might be prepared to brave French 
displeasure. Clarendon was perhaps too confident of his own 
influence with the Spaniards, and hence failed to see the necessity 
in March 1870 of a more decisive reply to the Hohenzollern enquiry. 
If he erred in March, his conduct in general suggests that he did so, 
not because he failed to see the significance of such a candidature, 
but because he did not expect it to take place. Ill health, exhaustion 
from the labour of his office could have played their part, or some 
other trifle have caused the letter to have been less complete than 
it otherwise would. 


1 The relevant correspondence is to be found above, n. 4, p. 279. 
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The information at Clarendon’s disposal has shown that, on 
the whole, British representatives abroad had not been failing in 
their duty. Nowhere was this more true than at Madrid. It is 
true that Clarendon had strongly opposed the appointment of 
Layard to Madrid in the first instance. Personal tension within 
the Gladstone ministry had made Layard’s removal from the position 
of first commissioner of the board of works desirable, and honour- 
able exile to Madrid had seemed an ideal solution. Clarendon had 
been anxious to send an experienced diplomat to Spain, and further- 
more he had no wish to offend the diplomatic service by the sacrifice 
of this relatively important post to a politician.1 But Gladstone 
had insisted, and Layard had gone to Madrid. Nor was it with ill 
effect, as Layard’s tremendous energy and resource, his unceasing 
curiosity and sharp intellect speedily established him in the heart of 
affairs in Madrid. The British legation became neutral ground for 
Spaniards of many political shades, so that his lavish hospitality was 
often repaid by the respect and confidence which he won from many 
leading Spaniards. No better proof on this point can be put for- 
ward than the hostility with which he was regarded by many of the 
supporters of the deposed royal family and of the old regime. Layard’s 
position was very difficult in 1875 after the son of Isabella II had 
been restored to the Spanish throne, yet his departure two years later 
was accompanied by a considerable eulogium from the influential 
and discriminating Spanish newspaper, La Epoca (5 April 1877).? 

But if Layard was not dreaming away his exile in Castile with 
pleasant recollections of the exploits of his youth, how did it come 
about that he did not telegraph the news of the Hohenzollern candi- 
dature until 12.10 p.m. on 5 July? The main explanation is, of 
course, that the secret was so well kept, and only slipped out by 
accident as it was. ‘This can best be illustrated from the published 
French documents, for France had every reason to try to discover 
the truth, far more so than Britain. As early as 27 March 1869 
the French had begun to entertain suspicions of the existence of 
the Hohenzollern candidature, yet barely a week before he finally 
learned the truth, the French ambassador in Madrid was reporting 
that he could discover nothing new concerning such a candidature, 
and that if it was being undertaken, it was very much in secret. 
He even concluded that he had more reason to doubt than to suspect 
its existence.* Layard’s accounts were much the same. He listened 


1 Ramm, i. 42-6, 69. Clarendon to Hammond, private, 8 Oct. 1868, F.O. 391/4. 

2? Hammond praised Layard’s work at Madrid in a letter of 7 July 1870 to Sir E. 
Thornton (Washington), F.O. 391/17. In 1875, Layard temporarily lost the confidence 
of the queen and the prime minister, but he was loyally defended by the Foreign 
Secretary, Derby, and his promotion to Constantinople in 1877 demonstrated the trust 
that his career at Madrid had built up. 

3 Origines Diplomatiques, xxiv. 104, 118, 285; xxvii. 389, 404, 423; xxviii. 18. 
O. E. Ollivier, L’Empire Libéral (Paris, 1912), xiii. 571-9, suggests that the French 
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with interest to Prim’s account before the Cortes on 11 June of his 
endeavours to secure a Portuguese or Italian prince, of the impossi- 
bility of electing Montpensier, and finally of the refusal of a 
mysterious fourth candidate. Layard noted, ‘ The secret has been 
well kept as no one appears to know to whom he alluded’. His 
curiosity aroused, Layard was able to report tentatively on 25 June 
that this fourth candidate might have been Leopold of Hohenzollern, 
and that Prim’s thoughts were believed to be turning once more in 
that direction. But, and this was the important and decisive fact, 
it was at this point that the well known mistake in the decipherment 
of the telegram, announcing the return of the Spanish agent from 
Germany with Leopold’s acceptance, caused the dissolution of the 
Cortes. ‘This dissolution convinced most observers in Madrid 
that no new developments in the candidature question were im- 
pending, and whatever suspicions there may have been lurking in 
their minds were temporarily dispelled.1 

A general exodus from Madrid to escape the summer heat began. 
The regent, Marshal Serrano, invited Layard to accompany him to 
the cool of his estates at La Granja. Layard agreed, until the reply 
to his request for leave of absence should arrive. The German 
minister had also applied for leave. Prim had retired to his own 
estates, and was believed to be intending to visit Napoleon ITI later 
in the summer. The Hohenzollern acceptance thus hit Spain 
with the unexpectedness of a rainstorm from a cloudless sky. The 
news reached La Granja on 3 July, but Layard did not telegraph 
the news until it had been officially confirmed at 11 a.m. on the 
sth. Seventy minutes later the telegram announcing that the 
Spanish government were to submit the candidature of Leopold of 
Hohenzollern to the Cortes was on its way. It is perhaps a little 
difficult to understand why Layard sent no intimation until Leopold 
had been officially accepted as a candidate. ‘The news was beginning 
to spread in Paris on the 3rd, and The Times briefly reported the 
facts onthe 5th. ‘The Foreign Office received no official information 
from either Madrid or Paris until the late afternoon, but presumably 
both Layard and Lyons felt that they should await the official decision 
of the Spanish government.? That the Foreign Office itself was 
not paralysed and inert at this time is revealed by the prompt 
forwarding of a telegram received from Brussels, earlier on 5 July, 
suggesting that the Portuguese candidature to the Spanish throne 


ambassador in Madrid was not reassured despite the lack of proof. Note also the 
suspicions entertained at the Austrian legation on 24 June, Origines . . ., xxvii. 416. 

1 Layard to Clarendon, private, 13 and 25 June 1870, F.O. 365/1; no. 188, 25 
June 1870, F.O. 72/1234. A brief account of the mistaken decipherment of the tele- 
gram may be found in A. J. P. Taylor, The Struggle for Mastery in Europe, 1848-1918 
(Oxford, 1954), pp. 203-4. 

* Layard, memoirs, Add. MS. 38932, p. 71. The two telegrams of 5 July are to 
be found in F.O. 27/1805 and 72/1234. 
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was about to be revived. Layard was asked to make the necessary 
enquiries. 

Mr. A. J. P. Taylor may or may not be correct in his contention 
that Bismark did not expect war to result from the Hohenzollern 
candidature, but the violence of the French government’s reaction 
was certainly not anticipated by all observers. La Epoca discussed 
the candidature on 5 July without reference to the international 
scene, while The Times remarked on the 6th that it could spare 
little time for the ‘ vagaries’ of the Spaniards, and although it 
anticipated a ‘lively controversy’ between France and Spain, 
it was highly sceptical of Prussian participation. As to Hammond’s 
remark, it is by no means certain that he did not mention the candi- 
dature, while Granville himself used the comment in a speech, for 
dramatic effect, to illustrate the suddenness with which the crisis 
occurred. There is even reason to suppose that the remark was 
inspired by a French source; no less than that of Ollivier, the 
French prime minister. Ollivier had informed the Corps Legislatif 
on 30 June that, on whatever side he turned his gaze, he could see 
no irritating question in need of solution, nor any other threatening.* 
Some echo of this speech might have reverberated in Hammond’s 
mind as he cast around for suitable words with which to encourage 
his new chief, so soon after the death of a mutual friend. 

The picture to emerge from the above evidence shows that, in 
the months between the fall of Isabella and the Hohenzollern 
candidature’s dramatic announcement, British diplomats and the 
Foreign Office had not been unaware of the possibility that the 
vacant Spanish throne might lead to international repercussions. 
There is nothing to suggest a remarkable lack of interest or energy 
in the unravelling of the tangled skeins of Spanish politics, and if 
there was a tendency to underestimate the danger of a major con- 
flagration resulting from the Spanish moves, this was a tendency in 
which Clarendon himself fully shared. Although Britain was 
anxious not to become intimately involved in European rivalries, 
this did not prevent Clarendon and his representatives abroad 
from taking a lively interest in the main issues upon the Continent, 
or from endeavouring to remove causes of conflict as they arose. 
Critics of the conduct of British foreign policy, who have been 
inspired by Hammond’s remark, have read too much into it. 


University College of the West Indies C. J. BARTLETT 


1 Foreign Office to Layard, no. 162, 5 July 1870, F.O. 185/509. 

2 Raymond, pp. 67-8, notes that the Daily News, Manchester Guardian and London 
Gazette were displaying little fear of war between 6 and 9 July. 

3 Lyons to Foreign Office, no. 168, 1 July 1870, F.O. 27/1805. 
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A Comprehensive History of India. Published under the auspices of the 
Indian History Congress and the Bharatiya Itihas Parishad. Vol. ii: 
The Mauryas and Sdatavahanas. Edited by K. A. NILAKANTA. 
(Calcutta. London: Longmans, 1958. 90s.) 


Tuis is the first volume to appear of the project initiated in 1940 by the 
Indian History Congress and joined in 1946 by the Bharatiya Itihas 
Parishad (Indian History Conference: which previously had had a 
separate project). 

The year 1947 in India marks the critical point in a historiographical 
revolution as profound as the historical revolution it accompanied. One 
of the main props of the British Empire in India was the official myth 
that Indians could not govern and ‘defend their own country and were 
therefore in need of protection by a strong imperial power. This myth 
in turn rested on a thesis, laid down by British historians, which appeared 
to demonstrate that Indian history consisted of little but a succession of 
conquests by foreigners: these had brought all the blessings of strong 
rule, but unfortunately had been followed always by rampant disunity 
and anarchy as the conquerors were assimilated to Indian ways (and would 
be so again if India became self-governing). In the standard British 
histories of India this thesis determines the general approach, or lack of 
approach, of most of the writers. Many Indian historians, sharing the 
desire for freedom of most of their compatriots, saw that this thesis 
could easily be demolished, with consequent advantage to the National 
movement as well as to truth. They had only to write their country’s 
history from its own point of view instead of from that of foreigners 
defending a political thesis, to arrive at very different and much more 
interesting conclusions. India’s ancient civilization had always assimi- 
lated the foreign settlers and renewed itself. Social history, art and liter- 
ature, political theories and their application, were of greater interest to 
the historian than the campaigns and stratagems of adventurers. It will 
be a great gain to historians, not least in Europe, to have the history of 
India presented without the prejudices which, absurd as they now seem 
to an objective enquirer, colour the majority of imposing-looking 
histories, as well as works on Indian religion or literature, on the shelves 
of our libraries. 

Besides publishing various monographs, Indian historians before 
1947 started several joint projects for general histories of India. Little 
of these was published before independence was gained, and after much 
reshuffling we seem to be left with two projects which we may expect 
to see completed: the present one and the one published by the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan (‘Indian Academy of Sciences’: History and] 
Culture of the Indian People|, 1951 in progress, 5 volumes published so 
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far: this is the project of the Bharatiya Itihds Samiti, ‘ Indian History 
Association’). In the earlier work—a pioneering work in scope and 
objectives and in the spirit in which it is written—the new approach to 
Indian history is strongly advocated. The Comprehensive History appears 
to take it for granted (perhaps it will be discussed in vol. i): though sent 
to press as long ago as 1951 (and delayed there by various misfortunes) 
this volume was mostly written after 1947, whereas the early volumes 
of HC were written in the main before Independence. Other comparisons 
must be made between two major projects so apparently alike and so 
nearly contemporaneous. Comp. Hist. is very much fuller in treatment 
and more complete in scope: thus the history of South India, of Ceylon 
and of the ‘ Post-Mauryan Dynasties ’ of the North, barely sketched in 
HC, are here adequately covered. Comp. Hist. ii-is for the most part 
much more solidly written and may be estimated to contain three times 
as much hard fact about its period as HC. It will be difficult to maintain 
this scope if, as projected, Comp. Hist. is to have only four volumes up 
to A.D.1200. HC has five volumes up to 1300, of which the second 
covers a disproportionately long period. (It is disappointing that 
Comp. Hist. projects only four out of twelve volumes for the entire period 
up to A.D. 1200, though we may look forward to new light on the obscure 
social history and political struggles of the large parts of India under 
foreign domination after the Turkish invasions: this later period though 
favoured with the most space was certainly given the most biased and 
incomplete treatment in previous general histories.) Comp. Hist. gives 
in great part different minor details from those found in HC. It is useful 
that where there are divergent hypotheses on fundamental matters (such 
as chronology) the two works follow alternative views. Finally, the 
adventurous spirit (productive of valuable insights but too often lost 
in rhetoric) of HC is balanced by the severer discipline of Comp. Hist. 

The editor of this volume, Professor Nilakanta (note to bibliographers : 
*Sastri’ is properly a qualification, like ‘M.A.’, not a name, though 
admittedly cases have been known of its being irregularly acquired froma 
parent), is already well known for his excellent histories of the Colas and 
of South India. Among the leading Indian historians he is unsurpassed 
in scholarship and unequalled in caution and objectivity, and in this 
volume he has endeavoured to restrain the more adventurous contributors. 
He has given us a work of reference with most meticulous documentation. 
It is therefore most unfortunate that the opening chapter (on the first 
two Mauryas) defies his authority by indulging in speculative rhetoric 
and is generally weak, whilst chapter ii (on Asoka and the later Mauryas) 
is still more speculative on matters of fact, and its writer unhappily 
evaded the editor’s discipline: ‘ This highly speculative reasoning is left 
as the late Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar wrote it, though it has not been possible 
to find any tangible authority in favour of it. Dr. Bhandarkar himself 
passed away before he could answer the letter requesting him to state 
his authority ’ (editor’s footnote). Nilakanta Sastri himself consolidates 
the section on Mauryan history in chapter iii (‘Government, Society 
and Art of the Mauryan Empire’). The remainder of the volume is 
sound and the authorities tangible except for Dr. Gopalachari’s dubious 
chronology of the Satavahanas in chapter x. In the main body of the 
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political history (chapters iv-ix on North India) the editor is ably 
supported by Professor Jagannath and Dr. J. N. Banerjea, the latter 
contributing also a chapter on coinage. The editor contributes the 
two chapters on South India and Dr. G. C. Mendis those on Ceylon. 
Dr. U. N. Ghoshal has written useful chapters on post-Mauryan political 
and social organization but that on ‘ Economic Conditions ’ is rambling 
and occasionally careless. Chapter xiii on ‘ Religious Movements’ 
is excellent except for the last part, on Hindu ‘ Religious and Philosophical 
Thought’, where the historical perspective vanishes altogether (e.g. 
the Sankhya doctrine described on pp. 424 ff., is the new system of the 
fifth century A.D., opposed on fundamentals to the systems current in 
the period of this volume). The chapters on literature (Dr. Raghavan on 
Sanskrit literature) and art (S. K. Sarasvati and K. R. Srinivasan) give a 
fairly complete survey of developments in this period (that on Art and 
Architecture in Northern India may moreover be used to control and 
correct the chronological hypothesis of the political chapters), though 
there are important omissions from the accounts of Pali and Prakrit 
literature. The eighty-eight plates illustrating art and coinage are 
greatly superior to those in previous histories. 

The period covered in this volume is that in which the framework of 
what is usually regarded as the ‘classical’ civilization of India was 
formed. Between 325 B.c. and 250 B.c. the whole of India was brought 
under the political domination of the Magadhan Empire under the 
Maurya Dynasty. The result was not a permanent political unification, 
but it was the permanent cultural unification of India. At the time of 
this political unification the intellectual life of India was at the height 
of its most vigorous phase, for example in the fields of science (especially 
physics, linguistics and mathematics—unfortunately the progress of 
science has been omitted from this book, save for passing mention in the 
chapter on literature), art (¢.g. Mauryan sculpture and architecture), 
and literature (rise of the new Advya literature, including the drama, 
beginning in the fourth century B.c. or perhaps earlier, with the creation 
of numerous literary forms, a new style, and a general aesthetic theory). 
In philosophy and religion the development which followed was perhaps 
less vigorous than that of the preceding six centuries, but it was more 
disciplined and critical: this was a period of definition and systematiza- 
tion, at the end of which the classical schools had established their posi- 
tions with great precision. It is regrettable that this development has 
not been made clear in chapter xiii. In the second-fourth century A.D. 
‘ classical ’ Sanskrit (regulated by grammatical conventions settled during 
the fourth-second century B.c.) was adopted in all the countries of India 
(though they were not politically unified) as the language of administration 
and of most serious literature. The adoption of this universal medium 
throughout ‘ Hindudom’, and of the traditions canonized in Sanskrit 
literature—whether Vedic, Buddhist, Saiva, Vaisnava or materialist 
(for most schools felt obliged to standardize their doctrines in the classical 
language)—made the cultural unification permanent. In the third century 
A.D. the structure of a sophisticated civilization, already equipped with 
canons of duty, philosophical enlightenment and political economy 
(partly covered in chapters iii and xiv), was given an ideal poise by the 
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orthodox priest Vatsyayana, who canonized the hitherto slightly disrepu- 
table theory of pleasure (for the public and private entertainments of 
wealthy citizens) in the severe Sanskrit prose of his Kamasitra. 

A few minor criticisms and corrections may be briefly indicated. The 
distribution of matter between the chapters on political history and those 
on administration, culture, &c., is not consistent throughout the volume. 
The ‘Fourth Council’ of the Buddhists (pp. 240 and 373) was not 
Mahayana, but Sarvastivada (Vasumitra belonged to the latter school): 
it is a pity that this popular misconception—that Kainska patronized the 
Mahayana—should be retailed again. The yojana of the Buddhist 
texts was about 4} miles (and the later standard about 9), ‘ 24 miles ’ as 
suggested on page 172 seems most unlikely. Kuntala (p. 336) is surely 
used in literature as a synonym for the Deccan as a whole: no evidence 
for a separate branch of the Satavahanas there has been found. The 
* law of Buddhism ’ (p. 451) does not discourage economic improvements, 
on the contrary it urges rulers to bring about the material welfare of their 
subjects. The distribution of coins does not necessarily show politi- 
cal control (pp. 148 and 170). Sannidhata surely means quite simply 
‘treasurer ’ (p. 58). 

AA Comprehensive History of India is the first general history of India to 
have been written in the main in the comparative calm of the new era 
since India’s Independence. It will give greater satisfaction than any 
other history of India to the objective enquirer, though not, perhaps, 
to the more extreme nationalists. If the quality of this volume is main- 
tained, the work may supplant HC as our best work of reference for 
Indian history, and it is likely to enjoy for a considerable time the status 
of standard authority. Comp. Hist. is therefore strongly recommended 
to historians and librarians. 


University of Edinburgh A. K. WaArDER 


Order and History. By Eric VoEGELIN. 3 vols. i: Israel and Revelation. 
ii: The World of the Polis. iii: Plato and Aristotle. (Louisiana 
State University Press. London: O.U.P., 1956-7.) 


THESE three volumes represent the first half of an enormous literary 
programme of unusual interest and significance for students of history, 
philosophy and theology. They are not easy reading but the reviewer 
has found them worthy of prolonged study. It is quite impossible to do 
justice in a limited space to writing of this complexity and subtlety. All 
that is possible is to indicate the main line of the argument. 

The author is concerned to trace the history of the order of human 
society from the time of the emergence of the cosmological civilizations, 
whose meaning can be expressed only in compact, undifferentiated 
symbols, down through the two adventures in order represented by 
Israel and Greece (thus far the volumes under review) to the multi- 
civilizational empire of Alexander, the rise and development of Christianity 
under the Roman Empire and in the medieval world, the Protestant 
Reformation and modern Western civilization with its critical problems of 
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order. It is not too much to say that we have to reckon with an achieve- 
ment comparable to that of Toynbee. Indeed Voegelin’s conception 
of the nature and meaning of history is to be preferred to Toynbee’s, 
though he makes no attempt to rival Toynbee’s astonishing grasp of 
detail and breadth of survey over the whole range of recorded history. 

The thesis of the work is that the compact symbolism of cosmological 
civilization shows a tendency to differentiation, but that in only two places 
in the ancient world was it broken through by what the author calls 
‘ the leap in being ’, namely in Israel and in Greece. To Moses was made 
a revelation of the transcendent God which brought about the emergence 
of history in Israel as the chosen people, history being the inner form of 
human existence in society. In Greece, on the other hand, there was no 
break-through of the transcendent. Rather was there a movement from 
man’s side involving the release and differentiation of the psyche, the 
movement being from myth to philosophy and eventually, in Platonic 
thought, to the vision of the Agathon. In both Israel and Greece, how- 
ever, there is a certain limitation which was not overcome till the 
transcendent broke through all barriers in Christ. Speaking generally, 
Hebrew thought could not make the necessary break with the concrete 
reality of the chosen people, while in Greece down to Aristotle the po/is 
proved a limiting factor. In Rabbinic Judaism and in Aristotle we see 
different forms of a retreat to an immanent ethics. 

In volume i, after an opening section on the early cosmological 
empires of Mesopotamia and Egypt in which the order of society was 
symbolized as an analogue of the order of the cosmos, the author turns 
his attention to Israel and suggests that the exodus from Egypt was 
interpreted by Moses as an exodus from cosmological civilization into a 
new historical existence under God. In fact Israel constituted itself by 
recording its genesis and subsequent fortunes as a people with a special 
meaning in history. We may speak of the creation of an historical 
present from which the past can be interpreted and the future prepared 
for. The historical present, of course, is difficult to achieve and difficult 
to maintain. 

Of particular interest is Voegelin’s exposition of the current debate 
about the so-called royal theology which appears in certain of the Psalms 
and reveals the tension between the Covenant order and the necessity 
of survival in pragmatic history. There is a fascinating study of the 
movement of thought from Isaiah through Jeremiah to Deutero-Isaiah. 
Isaiah believes in a historical transfiguration of the unregenerate present. 
Jeremiah finds the meaning of that present through his own participation 
in divine suffering. Deutero-Isaiah unites salvation and suffering in one 
and appeals to men to accept God’s salvation. Deuteronomy is ex- 
pounded as a return to the Mosaic insights, which went wrong, because 
for the living relation to the transcendent God, was substituted a written 
code of law. 

Volume ii shows first of all how the Minoan version of cosmological 
civilization was succeeded by the Achaean society and the whole was 
eventually claimed by Greek civilization as its own prehistory. In 
Homer is portrayed the break-down of Achaean society and the responsi- 
bility for it is placed squarely on the shoulders of the human actors. 
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In Hesiod we have the beginnings of speculation in his handling of the 
Greek myths and we also find a criticism of the society he knew which 
reminds us of the prophetic denunciations. Inside that society he saw 
wide-spread revolt against the order of Zeus. ‘Then follows the break 
with the mythical view in the creation of Greek philosophy. Xenophanes 
criticized the mythology. Parmenides inaugurated the philosophy of 
being as something which could be apprehended only by going beyond 
the realm of sense perception. Heracleitus began the exploration of the 
soul and reached a conception of it as purely human. 

Voegelin then passes to Greek drama, paying particular attention 
to Aeschylus in whose plays we are presented with ‘the theomorphic 
symbolisation of the soul in the myth’. It was Aeschylus who, though 
he ‘ was no Moses for his people’, ‘ nevertheless discovered the psyche 
as the source of meaningful order for the polis in history’. From the 
insights of Aeschylus stems a philosophy of history. A brilliant section 
on the Sophistic movement is followed by a study of the decline of histori- 
cal order as seen in Herodotus and especially in Thucydides. 

Volume iii is devoted to an exposition of the relevant parts of the 
works of Plato and Aristotle. There is an extremely suggestive study of 
Plato’s effort ‘ to renew the order of Hellenic civilization out of the re- 
sources of his own love of wisdom, fortified by the paradigmatic life 
and death of the most just man, Socrates’. Plato’s contribution to the 
study of order in the Republic is expounded with particular emphasis on 
the symbolism of descent and ascent. No doubt there will be Platonic 
scholars who think that Voegelin uses his imagination too much here. 
There follows discussion of the meaning of certain of the other dialogues. 
For example it is argued that in the Timaeus and the Critias we are shown 
the polis not as static but in historical action. The truth of the myth 
employed is guaranteed for Plato by the fact that the symbols it uses arise 
out of the psyche or, as we would say, the unconscious. In the Critias 
Plato demonstrated by the myth of Atlantis the wrong way to create 
the perfect society. Finally in the Laws he communicates ‘ his mature 
wisdom on the problems of man in political society ’. 

In general Voegelin demonstrates how Plato was preoccupied with 
the order of the soul, the spiritual order which he hoped would transform 
the pragmatic order of the polis. He inaugurated the new age of the 
philosophers. But pragmatic reality refuses to conform to the Platonic 
vision of order. Aristotle, while not repudiating the experiences of 
transcendent being, turned his attention to immanentist speculation and 
moved in the direction of creating a systematic science of politics. Yet 
something of the Platonic insight is retained. ‘The soul is capable of a 
measure of transcendence. As Voegelin puts it: ‘In the bios theoreticos 
we have the intellectualized counterpart to the Platonic vision of the 
Agathon.’ The interest has now shifted, however, to a society which 
does not wish to be interfered with. Philosophy and life fall apart. 
The Characters of Theophrastus is typical of the prevailing humanism. 

Readers of these first three volumes will eagerly await the completion 
of the work. 


University of Edinburgh Norman W. Porteous 
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Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. Patt i. 
Ancient British and Anglo-Saxon Coins. By Puttip GRIERSON. 
(London. O.U.P. for the British Academy, 1958. 35s.) 





A voLuME which is planned and executed as the first of an important 
series demands judgment on its potential value as a pathfinder as well 
as on its realized value in itself. On both counts this first fascicule 
of the Sylloge achieves a considerable success. Mr. Grierson has set a 
very high standard, and for all practical historical purposes the authori- 
tative account of the Ancient British and Anglo-Saxon coins in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum is here at our disposal. When the same careful 
method of recording, photographing and arranging coins has been 
applied to other major collections then the Sylloge will present in attractive 
and convenient form a highly important corpus of historical evidence. 
Due emphasis needs to be placed on the historical nature of the evidence. 
The strength of the modern school of Anglo-Saxon numismatists in 
particular lies in the close liaison effected with the historian and historical 
techniques. This first taste of the Sylloge promises that the partnership 
will be worthily maintained, as one might expect from a piece of work 
prepared by Mr. Grierson, prefaced by Sir Frank Stenton and read in 
typescript by Mr. Blunt and Mr. Dolley. In some respects the historian 
will benefit to an even greater extent than the coin-expert to whom the 
Sylloge will be an excellent catalogue but little more. To the historian, 
confident in the skill of the editors, it will be a major source-book. 

Mr. Grierson has catalogued all the coins in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
of the Ancient British and Anglo-Saxon periods, 216 of the former and 
778 of the latter. No doubt compelling financial and administrative 
reasons demanded the coupling together of the two series in this way, 
but the unity of the volume suffers. Ancient British and Anglo-Saxon 
make uneasy bed-fellows. Roman coins are not included, nor are the 
minimi of which there are very few in the collection. ‘The coins are well 
photographed on thirty-two plates with facing text which transcribes, 
gives the weight, where relevant the state of the die-axis, and where 
possible the provenance. Despite assiduous search the provenance 
often remains unknown. An earlier generation was unaware of the 
importance that would one day be attached to the site of the finds. A 
special feature of Mr. Grierson’s work is the attempt to trace back the 
recent history of the coins as accurately as possible. A useful list of 
bequests to the museum is given in the introduction. 

A vital test of value to the historian lies in the arrangement of the 
coins. Mr. Grierson has had a formidable task to face in this respect, 
steering his way carefully between rigid conservatism and dangerous 
over-emphasis on one or other of the fertile by-ways opened up by the 
energy of recent researchers. He has succeeded admirably. His 
over-all scheme of division is simple and straightforward, but in devel- 
oping it he pays consistent and subtle compliment to the work of 
the modern numismatist. A conspicuous example comes from his 
treatment of the late Old English series where he departs from the 
customary classification under mints, concentrating instead on arrange- 
ment according to types. He does not attempt to give exact dates to 
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the issues, though one may infer that he is ready to accept the possibility 
of reasonable exactness. But the fact of sequence is stressed, and from 
it stems implications of some moment to the historian. From the 
currency reform late in Edgar’s reign to the Norman Conquest our 
coinage is controlled closely from the centre. The types are changed 
and new dies issued with regularity. With the emphasis on die as 
opposed to coin implied in the stress on type over against mint we 
have recognition of the maturity of the late Anglo-Saxon currency, 
and with it an insight into the maturity of the late Anglo-Saxon monarchy. 

Elsewhere we note the same unobtrusive guidance to the student. 
The present reviewer, with no pretension to exact knowledge of the 
Ancient British series, noticed there that the reputed Addedomarus of 
the Iceni had been dethroned with no fuss but the full blessing of 
authority in favour of Addéedomaros of the Trinovantes (coins 131 and 
132). On the Anglo-Saxon series the guidance is exceptionally sure and 
well-informed. We are reminded that the gold coins inscribed Pada 
(coins 219 and 220) cannot be attributed to Peada, son of Penda, that 
though called prymsas they correspond to the shillings of the early laws, 
and that the sceattas of the collection are in fact pennies. Very sensibly 
none of the latter is excluded on the ground that it is Frisian, not English. 
In the Northumbrian series the recent work of Mr. Lyon enables the 
issues of the first reign of Ethelred II to be separated from those of his 
second reign. ‘Two sections of special importance deal with the Saint 
Edmund Memorial Coinage (coins 457-71) and the coinage of the Vikings 
of Northumbria (472-519). The heavy Christian symbolism of these 
coins is a startling feature, issued as so many of them were a bare genera- 
tion after the pagan conquest. 

Just over half the plates are taken up in presenting the coinage of 
Wessex (520-606) and, starting with Edgar, the coinage of the kings 
of England (607-982). King Alfred’s halfpennies have become quite 
properly thirds of pennies, a solution we owe to Mr. Grierson’s own work. 
As always the quality of Ethelred’s extensive currency cannot fail to 
impress. The evidence for the Harold and Harthacnut puzzles is set 
out clearly, Harold with his left-facing portrait, Harthacnut with the 
right. The coinage of the Confessor is well represented, and there are 
good impressioris of the ironic Pax issue of Harold II. Mint attributions 
are for the most part straightforward. In the light of modern research 
coin 603 (Ham) is attributed in full confidence to Northampton, while 
672 (Sudby) and 706 (Sud) must be left among the doubtfuls as Southwark 
or Sudbury. The gnawing problem of Roiseng (coin 550) remains with us. 
Oxford’s traditional claim to Orsnaforda is rejected, but a thoroughly 
satisfactory alternative is still to be sought (coins 561-2). Professor 
Whitelock has helped to ensure that the useful index of mints and of 
Anglo-Saxon kings and moneyers reaches a high standard of scholarly 
accuracy. 

Enough has been said, it is hoped, to suggest the great value of the 
Sylloge, and of this its first sprig, to the historian. There will be room, 
as the work progresses, for a selective and critical bibliography of 
important articles relating to the mass of evidence assembled for us. 
Some systematic guidance in interpretation is needed before the student 
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of Anglo-Saxon history and literature can gain full benefit from this 
immensely valuable project. Mr. Dolley’s recent article, for example, 
on ‘ The Post-Brunanburh Viking Coinage of York’, Nordisk Numis- 
matisk Arsskrift (1957-8), pp. 13-88, brings to life the problems faced by 
the editors of the Sylloge in treating the vexed Viking period. But 
Mr. Grierson has already shown within the compass of this volume 
what help intelligent editing can give. Only an editor who had patiently 
absorbed so much of the best of modern research could have safely 
attempted the path-blazing task. Only an editor who had himself 
contributed no mean portion to our understanding of the Anglo-Saxon 
coinage could have made such a success of it. The Sylloge, if it follows 
the pattern set in this first volume, will remain an indispensable work of 
reference for all interested in the history of these islands. 


University College, Cardiff H. R. Lorn 


Untersuchungen tiber Inhalt und Datierung der Briefe Gerberts von Aurillac, 
Papst Sylvesters II. By Maruitpe Unurirz. (Schriftenreihe der 
historischen Kommission bei der bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 2. Gdéttingen: Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 1957.) 


Tue collection of Gerbert’s letters is one of the most baffling of all 
medieval texts. The problems which it raises have exercised scholars 
ever since the appearance of Havet’s masterly edition in 1889, but it 
cannot be said that any of them has yet received a completely satisfying 
answer. Why does the collection cover only the years 983-91 and 996-7 ? 
What is the significance of the use of shorthand in some of the letters ? 
How are we to account for the surprising divergencies, and almost equally 
surprising similarities, between the two traditions L and P, which go 
back to the lifetime of Gerbert himself? On what principle are the 
letters arranged in the two traditions? To all these questions, and many 
others, Havet gave the most elegant and ingenious answers, but almost 
at once scholars detected that some of his answers were too clever to be 
good. His introduction remains a model of clear and incisive scholarship 
and the necessary starting point of all later work, but many of his best 
ideas have been proved wrong. No part of his work, however, has 
withstood criticism better than his system of dating, in which he found 
himself in agreement with the Russian scholar N. Bubnov, who had 
reached the same general conclusion in the previous year. Whereas pre- 
vious scholars had accepted the view that the letters were preserved in 
almost total confusion, Bubnov and Havet (with the latter providing the 
detailed proof) declared that both manuscript traditions of the letters were 
derived from Gerbert’s own Register and were consequently, with a few ex- 
ceptions, arranged in chronological order. It is against this side of the 
Havet-Bubnov system that the tide has been slowly rising. The first oppo- 
nent, J. Lair, perhaps retarded the process by going too far in his criticism, 
but gradually (and much more cautiously) the names of P. E. Schramm, 
K. Pivec, and M. Uhlirz have been added to the opposing side. Dr. 
Uhlirz, the author of the most recent addition to the invaluable series of 
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German Jabrbiicher, covering the reign of Otto III, has had a unique 
opportunity for reviewing Gerbert’s correspondence in its historical 
aspects. In 1930 she produced a study of Gerbert’s letters for the year 
983, in which she sought to overthrow Havet’s dating of the earliest 
letters in the collection. She has now followed up this study with an 
investigation into the historical background of the rest of the correspond- 
ence which reinforces her earlier conclusion that ‘fiir die Sammlung 
Gerberts eine strenge chronologische Ordnung nicht anzunehmen sei’. 
It may be said at once that her arguments appear in many details to be 
rather weak. In attempting to establish an exact date for many of these 
letters it is necessary to rely on so nice a balance of probabilities that no 
assured conclusion can ever be reached. But, however weak in detail 
some of the arguments may appear, the combination is formidable; and 
all the more so from the moderation of the conclusions which have been 
reached. Nothing shows the strength of the attack more clearly than 
the expedients to which the defenders have been reduced. Since the 
appearance of Dr. Uhlirz’s first study in 1931, the chief defence of Havet’s 
views has come from Ferdinand Lot, who disclosed the weakness 
of Havet’s position by introducing a new hypothetical, secret Register 
into the discussion in order to account for irregularities of arrangement. 
This is a counsel of despair. The forces of criticism have become 
too strong. 

Yet what have they proved? Simply that there are more exceptions 
to the strict chronological arrangement of the letters in the two traditions 


than Havet, and still more Bubnov, would have allowed. Here is a 
typical example: 


No. of Date 
letter Havet Ublirz 


125 Aug. 988 late Aug.—early Sept. 988 
126 * Aug. 988 late May—early June 988 
127 Aug. 988 late Aug.—early Sept. 988 
128 Aug. 988 late Aug.—Sept. 988 

129 Aug. 988 c. 20 Aug. 988 


These are very fine adjustments, and we may doubt whether they will 
bear much weight; but we may well agree that, when in doubt, Havet 
was prepared to lean too heavily on the presumption of a strict chrono- 
logical order in the letters. The possibility that a large number of letters 
are, at least slightly, and sometimes seriously, out of their true chrono- 
logical order is now too well established to be overlooked. For the 
interpretation of historical events these displacements are generally of 
only minor importance: the critics of Havet admit the general chrono- 
logical arrangement which he introduced into the collection and show no 
inclination to go back to the wild disorder imagined by earlier scholars. 
They only dispute the rigidity of the system. But this in its turn, 
however unimportant in detail, has an important bearing on the origin 
of the letters as a whole. If they come from a Register we cannot admit 
too numerous displacements. A busy chancery may frequently get 
behindhand and confused in its registration, but this scarcely applies to 
an individual whose peak activity extends to one or two letters a week, 
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most of them remarkably short. It looks as if the Register (not to speak 
of the separate secret Register) must be given up. It is almost the last 
of Havet’s brilliant hypotheses to go. What is to take its place? Several 
suggestions have been made, notably by Schramm and Pivec, none of 
them wholly satisfactory; but since Dr. Uhlirz is concerned only with 
questions of dating and historical interpretation this is not the place to 
speak of the possibilities which are opened up. We may simply note 
that behind the detailed problems of dating, depending often on very 
minute considerations, there are very large questions, involving the whole 
interpretation of Gerbert’s collection of letters. Dr. Uhlirz has put 
together a valuable body of historical information to help in this inter- 
pretation. Opinions will differ about the application of all this informa- 
tion to the determination of a precise date for individual letters, but her 
book will certainly have an important place in the developing study of 
the greatest of tenth-century scholars. 


Balliol College, Oxford R. W. SourHERN 


The King’s Two Bodies: A Study in Medieval Political Theology. By Ernst 
H. Kanrorowicz. (Princeton University Press. London: O.U.P., 
1957-) 


Even while illuminating the subject, Maitland had little patience with the 
Crown as corporation sole. He had no more with the arguments of the 
Tudor judges, reported in Plowden, concerning the two bodies, politic 
and natural, of the English king: ‘I do not know where to look in the 
whole series of our law books for so marvellous a display of metaphysical 
—or we might say metaphysiological—nonsense.’ Professor Kantoro- 
wicz’s purpose has been to seek in medieval thought the origins of this 
seeming mumbo-jumbo. What does he mean by his sub-title? Well, 
as Maitland hinted more than once, some of the things said by Tudor 
judges about their ruler take us into the atmosphere of the Athanasian 
creed. Kantorowicz pursues this line a good way further. For him ‘ pol- 
itical theology’ expresses the fact that miedieval political thinking, even for 
ends apparently ‘ secular’, was an ever ready borrower of language and 
concepts from Christian theology. Though prejudice may be felt against 
this neologism, in view of the wealth of illustration produced here it 
would be difficult to deny its aptness or to suggest an alternative. 
Kantorowicz is more interested in the ultimate than the immediate 
sources of sixteenth-century theory about the king’s two bodies. I do 
not remember him remarking that every time the English judges attended 
a colleague’s funeral they would have heard from 1 Corinthians xv a 
doctrine—though not, of course, a political doctrine—about two bodies 
in one individual. Though the purpose of the quest is never forgotten, 
the organization of this book is somewhat loose. After introducing the 
problem, Kantorowicz devotes a chapter to King Richard II, in which he 
sees Shakespeare ‘ eternalizing the metaphor’ of the king’s two bodies 
by making it the essence of his play. Then we are taken back to examine 
ideas of the ‘twinned’ person of the king in earlier times. Both the 
Norman Anonymous (¢. 1100) and the frontispiece to the tenth-century 
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Aachen Gospels (which Kantorowicz interprets with characteristic 
learning and resource) offer us a view of the ruler as gemina persona, human 
by nature and divine by grace: a duplication of the royal person mirroring 
the duplication of natures in Christ. But even as the Norman Anonym- 
ous was writing, this ‘ Christ-centred Kingship ’ of the Saxon and Salian 
eras was becoming out of date, as a result of the eleventh-century ecclesi- 
astical revolution. Nevertheless, the concept of a double nature in 
kingship still had work to do. Kantorowicz sees ‘ Christ-centred ’ 
succeeded by ‘ Law-centred’ kingship: whether, as with Frederick II 
and his claim to be the animate law, there was need to reflect the double 
aspect of justice, human and divine; or, as with Bracton, provision had 
to be made for a king who was both above and below the law. At these 
stages the dichotomy is in the natures of kings. Their bodies come more 
into account in the next phase, which Kantorowicz terms ‘ Polity-centred ” 
kingship. In this, with the growth of organic and corporational ideas 
about society, the lay state takes over from the churchmen the concept of 
Corpus mysticum and applies it to the kingdom. For a moment it may 
seem that here is the end of the quest for the origin of the King’s Two 
Bodies. By the thirteenth century the idea of a duplex corpus Christi was 
current: ‘ one body of Christ which is he himself, and another body of 
which he is the head ’, i.e. the Church. May we not expect to find the 
equivalent of this in the secular sphere? In fact we do not find it: the 
king in his mortal body continues to be regarded as the mortal head of 
the limbs in the body politic. Before the king could be thought of as 
having two bodies he needed ‘ to acquire somehow a value of immor- 
tality ’, which would allow him to have ‘a super-body distinct from his 
natural mortal body’. From the twelfth century onwards in the states 
of the west we can see practical needs of government bringing about 
institutional changes which presupposed, as it were, the ‘ fiction of an 
endless continuity of the bodies politic’. Corporational thought had 
no difficulty in accepting the idea of an undying wniversitas. But if the 
body politic—i.e. head and members together—were to be thought of as 
perpetual, a problem arose. The perpetuity of the members was easy 
enough: new subjects were being born to replace old subjects who died. 
But how could perpetuity be found for the head of the body politic— 
that mortal man, the king? Kantorowicz’s examination of this problem 
of continuity and of the fictions it provoked forms a substantial and highly 
interesting part of his book, in which he resumes and in some cases 
expands earlier studies of his own. He shows us how men in the later 
Middle Ages, in order to make plausible the contention that the king 
never dies, sought aid from the principle of dynastic continuity, 
from the abstraction of the Crown with its inalienable rights, and above 
all from the idea of the dignity, which, as the canonists taught, was 
immortal. If the not uncommon Phoenix metaphor of the Italian jurists 
was in some ways the prototype of the corporation sole, the arguments 
of Baldus concerning the royal dignitas which does not die foreshadowed 
Tudor talk about the king’s two bodies. ‘ There is hardly a phrase or 
metaphor in the picturesque speeches transmitted by Plowden which 
could not be traced back to some antecedents in the legal writings of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.’ And if it be asked why it was only 
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Tudor England which developed this strange doctrine, Kantorowicz 
points to the early emergence of Parliament and its lasting influence on 
English constitutional thought and practice. These factors kept the old 
organological metaphor of head and members alive in England. But 
somehow there had to be reconciled with this the concept of the dignity 
of the Crown—‘ a Phoenix-like one-man corporation encompassing in the 
present bearer of the Crown the whole genus, the past and future incum- 
bents of the royal Dignity’. As Kantorowicz sees it, the Tudor judges 
‘fused two different concepts of the current corporational doctrines: the 
organic and the successional’. Hence the ideas of the king’s body 
politic and the king as a corporation sole. 

This book is a monument of intellectual energy, sustained by a grasp 
of sources and of secondary literature which may fairly be called pro- 
digious. If Kantorowicz leans here more heavily on the canonists and 
legists than in his earlier books, a mass of other evidence, patristic, 
numismatic, liturgical, iconographical, and so forth, is also mustered with 
astonishing facility. It is fascinating to watch the speed and certainty of 
Kantorowicz’s pounce on the antecedents of a formula or an idea. Let 
John Paston drop the phrase quia quod non capit Christus, capit fiscus, and 
Kantorowicz is ready to follow it back through Philip of Leyden, Alberi- 
cus de Rosate and Gratian to a pseudo-Augustinian sermon, and then 
forward to a fifteen-page discussion of the Christus-fiscus combination. 
This sort of virtuosity, displayed at every step, makes the book a repertory 
of information with which no student of medieval political thought can 
dispense. It also has its drawbacks. In detail Kantorowicz is always 
interesting; it is the main stream of his argument which at times becomes 
hard to follow. Heaven forfend that those who draw inspiration from 
Maitland should seek to imitate his style. But the principles of economy 
and firmness of line which he exemplified could profitably be studied. 
Though Kantorowicz has given us a very valuable book, there is more 
than a touch of nimiety about it. At times it fails to leave well alone. 
In the case of Hill ». Grange Brook C. J. had occasion to cite Magna 
Carta. Kantorowicz is on him like a shot in a footnote (p. 407): ‘ Chief 
Justice Brook . . . quotes “c. 11”’.of Magna Carta; in fact, however, 
the reference is to M.C. c. 17 (King John), or c. 12 (re-issue of 1216).’ 
In fact, Brook C. J. knew his business: he cited Magna Carta quite 
correctly according to the ‘ statute’ version 9 Henry III: the version 
which would normally be used by the Tudor lawyers whom Kantorowicz 
discusses. A small instance, indeed, but perhaps not insignificant. 
And at times Kantorowicz’s arguments, attractive at first sight, become 
less convincing on consideration. In his treatment of the idea of the 
dignity which does not die he makes a good deal of the funeral effigies 
of the French kings: while the rotting corpse in the coffin below is all 
that remains of the individual king, it is the effigy which signifies the 
immortal kingship. Now it seems common ground that the French 
borrowed the practice of royal funeral effigies from this country. And 
in England at least, as a review of the ‘ Ragged Regiment ’ at Westminster 
shows, it was not only kings for whom effigies were made. Queens 
consort went to their graves similarly accompanied—and it can hardly 
be argued that with them the effigies were the symbol of an immortal 
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dignity. The St. Albans chronicler has this to say of the effigy at Henry 
V’s funeral in 1422: Et taliter elevatur in curru, ut a singulis videri potuisset, 
ut per hoc moeror et dolor accresceret, et eius amici et subditi pro eius anima 
Dominum exorarent. With this intelligent writer there seems no trace of 
the ideas which, on Kantorowicz’s reasoning, he ought to have experi- 
enced. For him the effigy serves to stimulate sorrow for the dead king, 
not to bear witness to the kingship which does not die. Possibly in the 
past our approach to the political thinking of the Middle Ages was too 
casual; at present the danger seems to be that it may become excessively 
ingenious. When a scholar of Kantorowicz’s intelligence and gift for 
combination is dealing with mediocre and muddled authorities an element 
of subjective construction may creep into the result. The risk is far less 
when the authority is of real calibre. Though it may not seem to cohere 
very closely with his main theme, Kantorowicz’s final section, on Dante 
and ‘ Man-centred’ kingship, demands the attention of all who seek to 
understand De Monarchia. It is an outstanding contribution to the 
humanist interpretation of Dante. 

This long book, with its elaborate apparatus and twenty-four plates, 
has been seen through the press with commendable care. Here and there 
a fact is misstated: Edward I did not die in Norfolk (p. 420); Lyndwood 
did not become bishop of Hereford (p. 224). It is dangerous to treat 
that egregious compilation the Somnium Viridarii as an original source; 
the passage cited by Kantorowicz in note 43 on page 466 comes from 
Ockham’s Octo Quaestiones, iv. 3. It seems likely that when Oldradus da 
Ponte mentioned dominus rex noster he was referring to the Angevin king 
of Naples, rather than to the king of France (p. 288). Page 223, note 89, 
read ‘ against trying’, rather than ‘to try’; page 241 ‘ [Death] itself is 
victory and a means of saving the soul’, rather than ‘ Victory itself is a 
means of saving the soul’; page 400, note 295, tamen, rather than tantum; 
page 478, ‘in civil affairs ’, rather than ‘ in view of the citizens ’. 

University of Durham H. S. OFFLER 


The Mugaddimah: An Introduction to History. By IpN KHALDUN. Trans- 
lated from the Arabic by Franz RosENTHAL. 3 vols. (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958. £6 6s.) 


THERE is something unique about the growth to fame of Ibn Khaldin. 
During his lifetime (1332-1406) he was known more as an administrator 
than as a scholar and writer. After his death there was no figure of any 
real importance in Arabic literature who might have shown his influence, 
though the numerous manuscripts of the Mugaddimah indicate that his 
thought was appreciated by practical statesmen, especially those at the 
centre of the Ottoman empire. In the early nineteenth century he was 
beginning to be known to orientalists, but even the publication of the 
text of the Mugaddimah by E. Quatremére in 1858 and of a complete 
French translation by Baron de Slane in 1862-8 did not lead to any great 
interest in him beyond specialist circles until about 1890. One of the 
first non-orientalists to deal with him at length was Robert Flint, professor 
of theology at Edinburgh (1876-1903), who devoted thirteen pages to 
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him in his History of the Philosophy of History in France, Belgium and Switzer- 
land (1893).1_ From this time onward, however, he is frequently men- 
tioned by writers on sociology and the philosophy of history as a pioneer 
in these fields. The climax is the judgment of Arnold Toynbee, who 
frequently refers to him and acknowledges great indebtedness. Though 
aware of Ibn Khaldiin’s weaknesses Toynbee writes that in the Muqad- 
dimah ‘he has conceived and formulated a philosophy of history which 
is undoubtedly the greatest work of its kind that has ever yet been created 
by any mind in any time or place’.2 To come into this blaze of light 
after five centuries of comparative obscurity is indeed unique. 

Apart from everything else this characterization of the Muqaddimah 
by Toynbee would be a strong reason for welcoming a complete English 
translation of the work. The translation is also to be welcomed, how- 
ever, for quite a different reason. One of the great tasks to which 
scholarship must devote itself during the next half-century is the dis- 
semination among all the more educated sections of the population in 
Western countries of a deeper knowledge and more sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the great civilizations of Asia. This is not an easy matter, for 
the tradition of these civilizations is often so remote from our own that 
many of their books, however well translated, are not immediately 
intelligible to the educated Westerner except in a superficial way. It is 
even arguable that the art of the Orient is a better gateway to an under- 
standing of it than its literature. Much effort is certainly required in 
Europe and America before the East is appreciated to the degree that is 
appropriate in the present world situation. At this point Ibn Khaldin 
is of importance. He may be regarded as a key to the understanding of 
the Islamic world, both medieval and modern. In some ways the con- 
temporary Western reader feels very close to Ibn Khaldiin because of his 
sociological approach, his interest in similar questions and his balanced 
judgment. However foreign to us the world about which he writes, he 
himself is not far away; and when we look at that world through his eyes, 
it appears a little less foreign. From him we get something of the ‘ feel ’ 
of Islamic civilization from within, and this is of great value in trying 
to ‘appreciate the external course of events. A recent writer with some 
justification has emphasized the Aristotelian basis of Ibn Khaldiin’s 
thought, but this is hardly noticed as he expounds his theories in detail.‘ 

For the earlier part of his life Ibn Khaldiin was a top-rank adminis- 
trator in a number of small states in North Africa and Spain, and for the 
latter part a judge (with political involvements) in Mamlik Egypt. The 
Mugqaddimah thus consists of reflections on the course of history from the 
viewpoint of a responsible statesman. His attempts to answer questions 
about the reasons for the rise, prosperity and decline of dynasties are 
linked with the further question: Are there any policies which a statesman 


1 The ‘ Selected Bibliography ’ at the end of the work under review mentions only 
one earlier non-orientalist notice of him—by Cosseron de Villenoisy in La Nouvelle 
Revue of Paris in 1886. 

2A Study of History, iii (1934), 322. 

3 A useful volume of selections, entitled An Arab Philosophy of History,-was published 
by Charles Issawi in 1950. 

4 Muhsin Mahdi, Ibn Khaldun’s Philosophy of History, London, 1957. 
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can adopt to promote and sustain prosperity and to avert decline? 
Though he thought it useful for statesmen to understand the forces which 
moulded the course of events, he was not sanguine about the extent to 
which they could exercise control, and would have been content to say 
with Bismarck that they could only steer with the current. In keeping 
with this low view of the importance of a work like his Mugaddimah, he 
considers that scholars are too academic to be successful or influential in 
politics. There is irony in the way in which this ‘ practical man’, with 
his supercilious attitude to the abstract generalizations and neat logical 
principles of scholarship, should now be hailed as a great scholar and 
speculative thinker. 

One of the distinctive values of Islamic civilization that stands out in 
a perusal of the Mugaddimah is the belief in intellectual effort. Though 
Ibn Khaldin thought that scholars were ineffectual or even dangerous in 
politics, he devotes almost half of this work to reviewing the achieve- 
ments of the various intellectual disciplines cultivated in the Islamic 
world. Many of these are parallel to the intellectual pursuits of our own 
civilization, but it is disturbing to find sorcery, alchemy, and astrology 
among them. This reminder of the foreignness of Ibn Khaldiin’s world, 
however, does not detract from our appreciation of the man himself. 
He admits some truth in the two former, in much the same way as a 
modern scientist might admit the possibility of extra-sensory perception, 
and then rejects them all on sociological grounds. Just as strange to us 
in many ways is the domination by the religious ideas of Islam not only 
of his thinking but of the whole intellectual effort of the Islamic world. 
There is an impressive degree of unity in this intellectual effort, and the 
unity owes much to the centrality of religious ideas. The modern 
student may consider that this unity has been achieved by the assiduous 
labour of Muslim scholars and thinkers over a period of centuries, but 
Ibn Khaldiin holds that the knowledge gained by revelation is higher 
than all the results of man’s scientific thinking (in the widest sense). As 
a native of the Islamic ‘ Far West’ Ibn Khaldiin is perhaps more con- 
servative and more orthodox than the average Muslim of the heartlands, 
in much the same way as the American outlook is often more conservative 
than that of Europe; yet there can be no doubt that the whole Islamic 
world had an intellectual conception of itself and its environment in 
which religious ideas were dominant, and that this conception was the fruit 
of its belief in intellectual effort. By Ibn Khaldiin’s time it had become 
so much part of the air one breathed that it did not in any way restrict 
his empirical investigations of the points in which he was interested. 

Ancther distinctive value of Islamic civilization that is clearly seen in 
Ibn Khaldin’s writing is its belief in itself. An unbalanced belief in 
oneself is a weakness when it leads one to belittle others, but some belief 
in oneself is needed if anything is to be achieved. The Islamic world’s 
lack of interest in what lay beyond itself is exemplified in the great gaps 
in Ibn Khaldiin’s knowledge. He is familiar with the thought of some 
of the great philosophers of classical Greece, but, though he wrote a 
universal history, he had little idea of the nature of the civilization out of 
which Greek philosophy emerged. Though he lived in Spain for a time 
he had no idea of the civilizing achievement of the Roman empire. 
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Admittedly he had no great familiarity with the details of the history of 
the eastern part of the Islamic world, and practically never draws illus- 
trations from this sphere, but he at least knew the general outline. Yet, 
if the negative side of Islamic belief in self is ignorance of Europe, the 
positive side is the ability to carry on without despondency when, on any 
worldly calculation, prospects were as gloomy as could be. Ibn Khaldiin 
was conscious of living in a world in decline. The internal decline in the 
little principalities of North Africa was perhaps more serious in his eyes 
than the loss of territory in Spain to the Christians. Yet, seeing history 
as a series of ups and downs, of the fallings of dynasties and the risings of 
others, he thought of this decline as temporary, and it never occurred 
to him to doubt that there would continue to be an Islamic world. Such 
intensity of belief in one’s community is of great importance in world 
affairs. 

Enough has been said to indicate some of the attractions of Ibn 
Khaldin for the contemporary historian. The translation of Franz 
Rosenthal of Yale is worthy of the original. It is a piece of careful and 
painstaking scholarship, and to the reader with no Arabic can be recom- 
mended as thoroughly reliable. It is more literal and closer to the Arabic 
than the French translation of De Slane. This is in general a good thing, 
but in translations from the Arabic it has the disadvantage of making 
them more difficult to understand. The English reader, however, 
should have no great difficulty with this translation except in some of the 
philosophical and theological passages. The sections dealing with the 
general sociological theory read very easily, and there are excellent 
footnotes to elucidate the historical references. When all this has been 
said, of course, it remains true that the thought of a great thinker cannot 
be understood without some effort. In his basic concepts there is 
always something of himself, and they can only be fully appreciated in 
the context of his thought. This is particularly so with Ibn Khaldin, 
for he had to use words already heavily laden with the connotations of 
five or six centuries. Rosenthal’s ‘ group feeling’ is probably as good a 
rendering as any of the celebrated ‘asabiyah, and enables the reader to 
consider how far what Ibn Khaldiin says about it can be applied to 
national feeling or class feeling; Issawi uses ‘social solidarity’ and 
Toynbee ‘esprit de corps’, while various other renderings have been 
suggested. For another key concept, mu/k, Rosenthal has chosen ‘ royal 
authority ’ where Issawi varies between ‘ sovereignty’ and ‘ kingship ’. 
In the case of such concepts the non-specialist receives some help from 
the Introduction, but clearly he has for the most part to learn a word’s 
meaning for himself by studying various passages in which it is used; and 
by uniformity of rendering this translation makes such comparison easy. 

Besides the translation there is an Introduction of nearly a hundred 
pages dealing with the author’s life and some general points regarding 
the work translated. The notes on the text are of interest and value to 
specialists. There is also a useful selected bibliography of Ibn Khaldiin 
by Walter J. Fischel of California. Altogether the scholarly world is 
deeply indebted to Franz Rosenthal, to those who helped him, and to the 
Bollingen Foundation which made the publication of this work possible. 


University of Edinburgh W. Montcomery Watr 
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Le manuscrit autographe de Thomas a Kempis et ‘ L’ Imitation de Jesus-Christ’, 
Examen archéologique et édition diplomatique du Bruxellensis 
5855-61. By L. M. J. Detatss#. 2 vols. (Editions ‘ Erasme’ 


S.A., Paris, Brussels; Amsterdam: Standaard Boekhandel S.A., 
Antwerp, 1956.) 


BrussELs Bibliothéque royale MS. 5855-61 ends with the words ‘ finished 
and completed in the year of our Lord 1441 by the hand of Brother 
Thomas Kempis in Mount St. Agnes near Zwolle’. It is a volume 
consisting of a number of /ibe//i, four of which have come to constitute 
the de Imitatione Christi. It is a comparatively small book. ‘Why was 
it such a little one ?’ asked an enquirer of M. Delaissé: ‘ Because it is a 
book for personal use’ was his reply. It is a collection, then, of little 
books of personal devotion, but the problem which he has to raise and 
answer in his edition of the manuscript is one that has vexed scholars 
over many generations. Was Thomas the author or the editor or merely 
the scribe of this manuscript? The difficulty is that some of the /belli 
got into circulation considerably earlier than 1441; there were partial 
translations into the Netherlands vernacular between 1428 and 1434, and 
the existence of these and the fact that there is an early dated manuscript 
containing all the four /be//i which was written in 1427 has thrown 
doubt upon this particular Autograph and caused it to be regarded as a 
compilation put together by an editor who was in fact not much more 
than a transcriber.? 

The fine edition of M. Delaissé lays many such doubts to rest. The 
Autograph manuscript, he shows, is a collection of thirteen independent 
libelli, four of which were singled out as having a unique devotional 
content, one of them (qui sequitur me) bearing marginally the heading 
De Imitatione Christi; but the author had no idea that the four ‘ popular ’ 
treatises in the /ibe/li were a‘ book’ in themselves. What his introduction 
and his text does is to show that the little MS., while in the author’s 
hands, went through a progressive series of modifications. This M. 
Delaissé does through his examen archaéologique which is an examination 
of the physical features and palaeography of the manuscript at very 
close range, noting the erasions, the passages where insertions had been 
made and subtle changes wrought in a text which Thomas must have 
had by him for a number of years. It is this examen which reveals that the 
treatises did not receive a finalized form until the date in the Autograph, 
for Thomas can be seen quietly changing his work. The examination 
seems convincing, and if here and there rather ceremonious language is 
employed to describe the examen, it must be remembered that many 
people have written about the De Imitatione Christi without considering 
the nature or properties of its most important manuscript. Thus the 
treatises, as M. Delaissé shows, have been through various éfafs or 
“states”, and the variety of readings and presentation discoverable 
elsewhere may well be due to this fact. 

There are two points which one might desiderate for a full and 
entire treatment of the treatise. The first, which the editor happily 
promises to supply, is an edition of the second autograph manuscript 


1 The 1427 MS. is Brussels MS. 22084. See the discussion of this in i. 128. 
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4585-7 dated 1456, in a hand rather larger than that of the first autograph. 
This book was intended to be conventual property: an examination of 
it would take the story of the text further. What we have got here is, 
in a sense, the beginning of the story: the second volume in which M. 
Delaissé by a series of ingenious and carefully elaborated conventional 
signs presents the text of the first autograph will whet the readers’ appetite 
for more. This second volume has, we think, been somewhat unjustly 
assailed for not doing what a facsimile edition could. Yet if the signs 
and conventions under which the text is constructed are patiently fol- 
lowed, it is surprising how much can be found to be achieved by printed 
page rather than by photograph. All abbreviations are scrupulously 
extended, the original punctuation is conveyed by a system of signs as 
well as by the conventional points and it has been possible to show where 
lines have been transferred. Thus the double oblique lines, double 
brackets and asterisks are intelligible. Yet after reading it one still 
requires a text devoid of such explanations! I do not believe that any 
amount of footnotes would make this present text more intelligible than 
it is, but there are those who might prefer that the erudition expended on 
it went this way rather than on the technicalities and mechanisms of the 
present edition. 

In the second place, does M. Delaissé really deal effectively with the 
genesis of this rapiarium, however integrated its heart and core may be? 
Perhaps only a first-rate synoptic scholar could answer this. To me it 
seems that he undervalues the Aistorical merits of Van Ginneken’s work, 
however right he is in pointing out that scholar’s dogmatic assumptions. 
The vicarage of Florence Radewijns in Deventer is not mentioned, nor 
the copyists there. I see few references to the work of contemporary 
historians on the problem of how the sayings of the early masters became 
cast in the form they received. No one can seriously read Groote without 
becoming aware of the forward-reaching power of this master of the 
New Devotion. The interesting thing is the stages between the master’s 
words and the finished form of the /ibe//i. Can M. Delaissé, a devoted 
scholar and librarian, reveal his true historical power and give us that ? 
All Souls College, Oxford E. F. Jacos 







The Art of Navigation in England in Elizabethan and Early Stuart Times. 
By Davip W. Warers. (London: Hollis and Carter, 1958. 84s.) 


IN 1956 Professor E. G. R. Taylor provided in The Haven-finding Art an 
admirable outline history of navigation ‘ from Odysseus to Captain Cook ’. 
Now Commander Waters fills out one small segment of her story with a 
formidable work covering English developments for the period approxi- 
mately from 1400 to 1631. With the aid of 500 pages of text, 33 appen- 
dices, 87 plates, 43 diagrams, bibliography and an analytical index he has 
worked through all the literature in English on navigation and its associ- 
ated techniques and has set out their contributions to the art. Ifhis work 
lacks Professor Taylor’s audacity and brilliance it has very substantial 
merits of its own. It is the first major monograph on its field and its 
coverage is so thorough that much of it will not have to be done again. 
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Moreover, since Commander Waters is an experienced navigator who 
knows what his authors did at sea, as contrasted with what they said they 
did or thought they did, he makes the story of their achievement actual 
and realistic. This helps him greatly to maintain clarity in a field where 
the contemporary writers were often far from clear. The reader who 
has no mathematics to speak of will be able to follow him without much 
discomfort down to about 1600, but thereafter the application of 
mathematical concepts and tables to navigation will create problems of 
interpretation for him, though for this Commander Waters cannot be 
blamed. 

The first part of the book (pp. 3-123), going down to 1558, is mainly 
chronological in treatment and gives an excellent account of the 
emergence of navigation in England down to the time when it can, 
justifiably, be termed a science—however undeveloped and primitive. 
Nowhere can the transition from pilotage to navigation be better traced. 
Thereafter, for the period 1558-1631, the treatment is mainly topical. 
It is here it appears at times that the author has tried to get too much in 
and that his judgment is not always impeccable. To attempt to combine, 
often in the same chapter, what was done to educate navigators, what 
knowledge they had at their disposal—and what advances were being 
made in that knowledge—and what they achieved with their equipment 
at sea, is a large programme. It is a tribute to Commander Waters that 
it remains clear, but it must also be admitted that, at times, it beomes rather 
tedious. Faults in discrimination are illustrated, for example, in his 
treatment of the overseas voyages of the period. He decided, quite 
rightly, to illustrate navigation theory and technique by what was actually 
done at sea, but he is tempted into narrative accounts of expeditions at the 
expense of the illustrations necessary to bring out the working of many 
of his technical problems at sea. While the criticism need not be pressed, 
it must be admitted that Commander Waters’s observations on general 
historical topics, though sound, are somewhat pedestrian, while the 
novelty of the work is rather in its range and completeness than in opening 
up new perspectives. It would seem that the major developments in 
navigation in this period had previously been charted. 

The detailed consideration of all the literature on navigation published 
in England during the period is the most prominent, and in many respects 
most valuable, part of the book. This is done with care and Commander 
Waters has brought together a great deal of scattered material which 
he has taken considerable trouble to elucidate. Though a reasonable 
amount of bibliographical detail is given (not always of the right sort) 
the methods of displaying it are rather those of the amateur than the 
professional. Full titles are given in footnotes with variations in type 
sizes and sorts which, presumably, are intended to represent the title 
pages of the books, but there are no collations. They are not included 
again in the bibliography but have a special short-title index of their own. 
This was aclumsy method: the short titles should have gone in the notes, 
and fuller titles, with some more bibliographical detail, in the biblio- 
graphy. It would have been most helpful, especially, if he could have 
given more locations for the rarer books, especially those in the Henry 
C. Taylor collection in which he worked, and, indeed, he could, without 
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extra labour, have included a catalogue of Mr. Taylor’s holdings. What 
he does give is, in general, sound and reliable. The illustrations of instru- 
ments and title-pages are very good indeed, but they have not been suffi- 
ciently closely keyed to the text. The appendices, too, though some 
justify themselves fully, are of uneven value and could have been reduced 
in number with advantage. 

The standard of accuracy appears, in general, to be high. A few 
mistakes and doubtful points are noted but it is not claimed that the list 
is exhaustive. The Sebastian Cabot frontispiece (a rather wooden copy 
after the destroyed portrait) is, absurdly, attributed to Holbein who was 
dead five years before Cabot returned from Spain (p. xiii). English 
trading vessels did enter the Mediterranean before the reign of Henry VII 
(p. 14), but Commander Waters evidently does not know Dr. A. Ruddock’s 
Italian Merchants and Shipping in Southampton (1951)—omitted from the 
bibliography on page 609—where the story is conveniently set out. 
Something has gone wrong with note 1 on page 33 (‘ Harl. 593719”). 
Conyers Read is misspelled and E. M. Tenison’s Elizabethan England 
injudiciously commended as a source book (p. 101, n.). The Harvard 
manuscript of John Montgomery’s naval treatise is omitted from the 
list on pages 102-3. 8 Eliz. cap. 12 was passed not in 1565 but in 1566 
(p. 107, n.). The publication of The Arte of Navigation (1561) is hailed 
extravagantly as that of ‘ one of the most decisive books ever printed in 
the English language’ (p. 104). There is no evidence that Jean Rotz 
was pilot of the Mary of Gilford (not Mary Guildford) in 1527 (p. 118). 
Gosnold’s landing in 1602 cannot have been on Cape Cod itself but was 
probably near Barnstaple, Mass., while it is rash to say that Cape Cod 
was ‘the first spot in New England trodden by English feet’ (p. 257, n.) 
Plate xliii at page 184 is on just too small a scale to enable the description 
of Cole’s pocket dials of 1569 on page 517 to be followed clearly. Gabriel 
Harvey’s marginalia in a copy of Hood’s The Marriners Guide (1592) are 
mentioned without a reference (p. 198, n.). No location is given for 
Simon Forman’s astrological formula for ‘ finding’ ships at sea—it is 
Ashmole MS. 802—while Forman’s The Groundes of Longitude (1591)—the 
unique copy of which is in the same manuscript—is mentioned without 
indication of its contents (p. 274). The tract is not, in itself, of any 
value but provides evidence (which Commander Waters might have 
cared to use) that in 1590-1 Forman, Molineux, Hariot and Hood were 
all involved in discussions on logitude determination. V. Stefansson, 
not ‘ Penzer, M.A.’, edited the Argonaut Press edition of The Three 
Voyages of Martin Frobisher (p. 607). Thomas Hood, A Coppie of the 
Speache (p. 627) should be dated ‘ [1588] ” not ‘ (1590) ’. 


University of Liverpool Davip B. QuINN 






Gustavus Adolphus: A History of Sweden, 1611-1632: ii. 1626-1632. By 
MicHakEt Roserts. (London: Longmans, Green, 1958. 84s.) 





THE virtues of Professor Roberts’s second volume are those of its 
predecessor; it is a brilliant and exhaustive survey, based on the work 
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done by Swedish and German scholars in the last half century and on a 
careful re-examination of the printed sources. For the first time we are 
presented with a balanced summary of the researches of Ahnlund on 
the origins of the German War, of Carlsson on the Stralsund expedition, 
of Wendt on the Prussian tolls, and of the authors of the monumental 
Sveriges Krig on the military history. 

We have a clear picture of war finances. Ifa war was to be fought in 
Europe there must be a ready supply of foreign exchange ; a royal 
exchequer which was that of the manor enlarged could not meet this 
demand for cash payments. As Brinmann has shown, this led to a 
policy of fralsecép (sale of lands), while donation was an attempt to rid 
the budget of wage payments in return for the permanent state service of 
the nobility. This policy had social consequences to which Gustav 
Adolf was blind or indifferent; it imperilled the title (bordsratt) of the 
free tax peasant to his land by converting a public tax into a private rent. 
It is true that extreme aristocratic interpretation was neither accepted by 
the R4d nor the local courts; it was nevertheless felt as a threat of ‘ Livonian 
slavery’ driving the peasantry into alliance with the Crown to destroy 
the higher nobility in the Great Reduction. No rearrangement of Crown 
incomes could have financed the war. It was the windfall of the Prussian 
tolls—‘ one of the great bases on which the war rested ’—and the sale of 
Swedish copper at Amsterdam that made the war possible. Hence the 
importance of the copper slump of 1625, the curious attempt to create a 
new scarcity price by domestic coining and the ‘ deposit’ system elaborated 
by de Geer. This policy was a failure and it was the miners who paid 
for the king’s speculative and unsound policy (p. 103). One cannot 
avoid the conclusion that on the financial side the German war was a vast 
gamble: if Sweden could once mount the enterprise, war, as the king’s 
favourite maxim ran, would nourish war at German, not Swedish, 
expense. 

Mr. Roberts presents us with the German War as part of Sweden’s 
quest for security. The king’s view of security was expandible. ‘Asse- 
curatio” from meaning influence in the north came to mean a dominating 
position in Germany as a whole: ‘ satisfactio’, from an indemnity, grew 
to a demand for annexations in the north (p. 641). It was this vagueness, 
the brutal diplomacy of Gustav Adolf, his insistence on treating those 
who were not enthusiastically for him as if they were against him, his 
soldier’s view of politics and his extreme interpretation of his jus belli— 
one of Mr. Roberts’s most interesting illuminations of the period—that 
made German princes, not without reason, unsympathetic to his mascula 
consilia. His harsh treatment of Danzig and Brandenburg was self- 
defeating; like Napoleon, he was often a bad tempered bully who saw 
ingratitude everywhere. 

The author’s survey of European diplomacy and military science is 
wonderful in its sweep. His judgment of the king as a military innovator 
is balanced and final (pp. 268-71). There is only one criticism. Mr. 
Roberts does not always bring out the implications of‘ territorial strategy’: 
to find pasture for the beasts to feed on was a decisive factor in most 
military opesations—a view that has been pushed to extremes by 
Sérenson. 
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The two great battles of the war perhaps give the false impression 
that Gustav Adolf was a prophet of Vernichtungstrategie. He was never 
afraid of battle, but neither he nor any contemporary conceived of it as 
the destruction of the enemy’s army by vigorous pursuit, the Napoleonic 
recipe. Gustav Adolf often hesitated and was often nearly lost. As 
Mr. Roberts says, his failure to strike at Tilly in New Brandenburg was a 
conspicuous blunder: the Frankfurt diversion failed (p. 483) and there 
is much to be said for Knyphausen’s view that Magdeburg was worth a 
black eye. The failure to destroy Tilly after Breitenfeld is only explicable 
in terms of a total unawareness of the modern notion of battle; by 
October Gustav Adolf was in dire straits and the troubles of the Lower 
Saxon Circle, which were to cripple the great strategic conception of 
1632 and to be a pre-condition of Wallenstein’s relative success, were 
the distant result of the result of the failure to destroy Tilly’s forces. Mr. 
Roberts’s treatment of successes like the Lech, of failures like the Alte 
Feste or the obsession with the ‘ Swabian triangle ’ allow us to make our 
own estimate of the king as a general. This estimate, as in our judgment 
of his German policy, may well not be that of Mr. Roberts himself: it 
is the greatest tribute to his book that he gives to his readers such 
magnificent materials from which to form their own judgments. 


New College, Oxford RAYMOND CARR 









The Later Churchills. By A. L. Rowse. (London: Macmillan, 1958.) 
Goop family histories, particularly histories covering several centuries, 
are rare. Rarer still are family histories which examine substantial shifts 
of power and influence. Ina previous volume, The Early Churchills, Dr. 
Rowse vividly described the rise of the Churchills from obscurity to 
eminence. In the present volume he passes from eminence back to 
obscurity—sometimes comfortable, sometimes eccentric, obscurity— 
and finally in 180 stirring pages he returns to the heights again, to the 
supreme eminence of Sir Winston Churchill. The treatment is always 
skilful. The stage is set and the characters are allowed to move naturally 
and easily. There is a good balance between emphasis on the public 
and revelations about the private. Economic themes are dealt with very 
adequately and social themes with sensitivity and grace. Continuity 
and diversity within the family are given equal weight. Clearly Dr. 
Rowse enjoys the writing of family history. He claims from the start that 
‘no branch of history is more delightful . . . nor, when all is said, is 
there any more real and truthful. Other kinds of history may give ground 
to abstractions, questionable assumptions, tendentious generalisations ’, 
yet ‘ individuals, not arguments, are the real units of history; the families 
into which they are born, and which they carry on, their primary and 
concrete environment. ‘The facts of life are more subtle, and more 
amusing, than people’s theories about them.’ 

There is certainly little place for theories or arguments in the first few 
chapters of this book which describe with exemplary patience the forgotten 
family affairs and finances of the eighteenth-century Churchills. The 
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story is one of withdrawal from public life with intermittent pressures 
and sorties. As one observer put it later in the nineteenth century, 
“those who have been at Blenheim since can have no idea how princely 
the whole establishment was at that time and yet how little the family 
mixed with the world at large’. There were, of course, squabbles and 
tensions between one section of the family and another or between one 
generation and the next, usually concerning extravagance, occasionally 
concerning politics, but for the most part the family registered social 
changes rather than directed them. Dr. Rowse’s portrait gallery of 
successive dukes brings out to the full their contrasting personal traits, 
however eccentric. Not that he can solve all the mysteries. The 
marquis of Blandford’s strange excursion (via Catholic Emancipation) 
into radical politics in 1829 and 1830, for instance, retains its mystery. 
It is easier to see why he never believed in free trade than why he gave his 
blessing to the Birmingham Political Union. The seventh duke, John 
Winston, gives Dr. Rowse the unusual opportunity to explore Victorian 
regions for, as he rightly remarks, the seventh duke, the grandfather of 
Sir Winston Churchill, was ‘a complete, full-blown, Victorian prig’. 
Blenheim at this time could hardly have been a really agreeable place: 
“the furs and hot-water bottles kept us warm and prevented any evil 
results ’, remarked one Oxford visitor. Furthermore, it was this duke 
who began the systematic spoilation of Blenheim: he was not the first of 
his family to be short of money, but he had a somewhat different concep- 
tion of where priorities lay. ‘ Dead keen as he was on religion ’, remarks 
Dr. Rowse with feeling, ‘ there was no evidence that he had any taste’. 
The history of the family reveals not only the continuity of blood but the 
influence of changing public attitudes and standards. 

With ‘ the Edwardian reaction ’ and the dawn of a ‘ squalid age’ the 
family recedes into the background, perhaps too much so, and Dr. 
Rowse concentrates on two individuals, first Lord Randolph and second, 
Sir Winston. The account of Lord Randolph is fair and well-balanced. 
It adds little to existing knowledge, but it places his approach to politics 
in the. right perspectives and asks leading questions. On the life of 
Sir Winston, ‘ the most fabulous, outsize career in our modern history ’, 
Dr. Rowse is eloquent and extremely readable, again without adding new 
information and ideas. It is not only that he lacks new sources but 
that his method of treatment is deliberately and wisely consistent in all 
the centuries with which he is concerned (down to the very recent past, 
which in Dr. Rowse’s view began in 1931). ‘As with the great figure 
among the early Churchills’, he says, ‘so with his descendent, the 
emphasis must be on the person and the personal, events forming the 
patterns in the tapestry.” So long as emphasis is placed on the person 
and argument is left on one side, it is perhaps permissible to treat un- 
critically large public issues like India (pp. 449-50) or the post-1945 
‘welfare state’ (pp. 508-10). Unfortunately Dr. Rowse is inclined 
himself to raise ‘ questionable assumptions ’ and ‘ tendentious generalisa- 
tions ’ at this late stage in his history. They are minor blemishes, how- 
ever, in a book which is illuminating, graceful and pre-eminently readable. 
His conclusion sums up his views after studying both the early and the 
later Churchills. ‘We have observed again and again in the story of the 
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family how singularly it reflects the history of the country. . . . Un- 
doctrinaire and undogmatic, however strong their personalities, they 
have been Trimmers in the true sense of the word—in a sense in which 
so many of the most intelligent men in politics have been: standing 
somewhat loosely to party, they have been to be found usually where 
the interest of the country was to be found.’ 


University of Leeds Asa Briccs 








The Eighteenth-Century Revolution in Spain. By RicHarD Herr. (Princeton 
University Press; London: O.U.P., 1958. 60s.) 












Tuis is a study of the Enlightenment in Spain in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. It is original in two respects: it is the first attempt 
to give a total view of the subject, in its political, religious and economic 
as well as in its cultural and social aspects, and it makes a valuable distinc- 
tion between the years before and after 1789, between the Spain of 
Charles III and the Spain beset by the French Revolution. Professor 
Herr is also to be congratulated on other accounts. He makes Spanish 
history of the period intelligible and he places it firmly in its European 
context. His sources are mainly printed ones—public records, con- 
temporary periodicals and pamphlets, and a wide range of secondary 
studies—but he has also drawn on two sources of unpublished manu- 
scripts, the records of the Spanish Inquisition and of the French Foreign 
Office. Even when he is working on familiar material, however, his 
analysis and his conclusions are new and independent. 

The first half of the book is devoted to an account of the political, 
economic and cultural revival of Spain under Charles III. Dr. Herr’s 
treatment of the ecclesiastical policy of the Crown must be the clearest 
that exists, though not everyone will agree with his assumption that 
greater Crown control over the Church is to be labelled as ‘ reform’. 
The subordination of the Church to the State, the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
the promotion of churchmen of regalist and anti-papal views, these 
measures, as the author himself points out, destroyed the independence 
and authority of the Spanish Church and made the Crown even more 
absolute than it already was. Charles III held such an elevated view of 
royal authority that he often looked literally more like an absolute despot 
than an absolute monarch and was certainly much less benevolent than he 
appears in Dr. Herr’s pages. On the other hand the author is admirably 
sceptical about the cultural aspects of the reign. His account of the 
entry of the Enlightenment into Spain and of official support for the 
agencies through which it could spread—the periodical press, universities 
and Economic Societies—is factually detailed and convincingly presented. 
Unlike many historians, including Sarrailh, he does not claim too much 
for it. He shows that the literature of the French philosophes did not 
exactly pour into Spain (there was very little Voltaire, for example), and 
that what did reach the educated minority was not accepted indiscrimin- 
ately. French criticism of contemporary social, political and religious 
institutions did not find much response in Spain, and this was due not to 
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the Inquisition, which could be evaded, nor to the conservative opposition, 
which was intellectually feeble, but simply to the fact that Spaniards 
remained Catholic in conviction and devoted to absolute monarchy. Dr. 
Herr’s evidence supports the impression that one of the most interesting 
characteristics of the Enlightenment in Spain was the attempt which some 
Spaniards made to integrate their traditional ideals and desire for reform 
into a practical synthesis without deforming either. They were looking 
above all for practical answers to administrative, economic and educational 
problems, and not for a new philosophy. 

The most urgent problem was the economic condition of the country. 
Yet the greatest obstacle to agricultural progress and welfare—untilled 
latifundia and strict entail—remained untouched by the policy of Charles 
III. Drawing on a wide range of published material, Dr. Herr gives an 
excellent account of the agrarian problem in Spain and shows that the 
rise of population combined with inflation led to a rush for land after 
1750 in which the already powerful landowners increased their holdings 
while the condition of tenants and landless labourers in Castile became 
even more desperate. In view of this it is unconvincing to speak of ‘ the 
royal legislation to meet the agricultural crisis ’ or to describe the govern- 
ment’s feeble policy as one of active intervention in agriculture. Some of 
Charles III’s ministers had notions of agrarian reform but the support of 
the king was not forthcoming, and apart from a reduction in the power 
of the Mesta and the creation of colonies in the Sierra Morena nothing 
effective was done. Here the Enlightenment meant very little in practice 
and brought no real danger to conservative interests. The main concern 
of the planners, as the author himself demonstrates, was not agriculture 
but colonial commerce and domestic manufacture. It was the policy of 
the government to open all major ports to colonial trade and to protect 
Spanish manufactures from competition. The reforms of Charles III cer- 
tainly injected new life into the Spanish economy, but it is necessary to 
define more closely the function of enlightened absolutism in this field: 
it could not create new economic conditions, but it could recognize and 
release existing forces. Already before the reforms of Charles III the 
Catalan textile industry had grown independently of government action 
and its exports had broken into the Caribbean on a large scale. The new 
legislation was simply a recognition of these facts. The government of 
Charles III provided the conditions in which landowner, merchants, and 
manufacturers could promote their interests, which were also regarded 
as the interests of the State. It was a policy of strength not welfare. 
The author convinces us that within these limits Charles III led his 
country in a cultural and economic revival and left it in 1788 a much 
better place for some classes to live in than it had been thirty years 
previously. 

This situation was shattered not by the advent of a new king nor by 
the promotion of a new policy but by the French Revolution. Such is 
the thesis of the second half of Dr. Herr’s book where he argues that it 
was the impact of events in France and the domestic and foreign policy 
which these events forced the Spanish government to adopt that trans- 
formed the revival into a revolution. Spanish minds could not but be 
affected by the new political philosophy preached from France nor by the 
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Revolutionary examples before their eyes. Satisfaction with enlightened 
despotism vanished when the government consisted of an incompetent 
king and a minister who was at once the queen’s lover and the king’s 
favourite. While conservatives became more conservative, progressives 
looked for an alternative to absolute monarchy and a submissive Church. 
Unprepared to go as far as France, they looked for popular control of the 
king through representative Cortes and a Church led by sovereign bishops 
free alike of pope and king. The example of France shattered their 
belief that all reform must come from above. In 1788 the government 
had been enlightened and had had the support of the progressives. 
From 1792 to 1801 it was hardly less enlightened—Dr. Herr strives hard 
to rehabilitate Godoy—but it had lost much of its appeal. The French 
Revolution had done this. Progressive Spaniards had lost faith in en- 
lightened despotism and the old order. This, argues, Dr. Herr, was 
the real revolution of the late eighteenth century in Spain and was the 
origin of the political division within Spain from then onwards. Not 
all of the thesis carries conviction. In particular the use of the familiar 
classification of the ‘two Spains’, one conservative, the other pro- 
gressive, is not accurate enough for the historian, who can break these 
categories down still further. But Dr. Herr’s argument, supported with 
a wealth of evidence and analysis, is a valuable contribution to the 
subject, and his book is one of the most informative and intelligent works 
on Spanish history to appear within recent years. 


University of Liverpool Joun LyNcu 








We the People: The Economic Origins of the Constitution. By Forrest 
McDonatp. (Cambridge University Press for University of 
Chicago Press, 1958. 52s. 6d.) 





Tue publication of Charles Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the Constitution 
in 1913 was a landmark in American historiography; but the future 
historian of ideas may well be interested less in Beard’s thesis—for sooner 
or later it was inevitable that the principles of economic interpretation 
would be applied to the Constitution—than in the extraordinary authority 
which the work soon acquired. Offered as a hypothesis, admittedly 
based on insufficient evidence, to a nation which would shortly recognize 
all forms of Marxism as major intellectual heresies, its main features were 
accepted almost without question by two generations of American 
academic historians. Even in 1956, when Mr. Robert E. Brown pub- 
lished a frontal attack upon the Beard thesis, his dashing reversal of 
Beard’s conclusions were received in academic circles with a caution which 
amounted to hostility. Mr. Brown caught Beard out in the use of some 
important pieces of evidence, demonstrated his reliance upon unreliable 
secondary authorities, and apparently produced enough argument to 
support his hypothesis that ‘ the Constitution was adopted in a society 
which was fundamentally democratic not undemocratic; and it was 
adopted by a people who were primarily middle class property owners, 
especially farmers who owned realty, not just by owners of personalty ’; 
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nevertheless influential historians maintained that he had done nothing to 
upset the essentials of Beard’s thesis. 

It will be harder to overlook this new critique of Beard by Mr. 
Forrest McDonald, for though it attacks upon a narrower front—the 
question of suffrage qualifications is not tackled—the array of new evidence 
is most impressive. Indeed Mr. McDonald is carrying out exactly that 
process of detailed research which Beard himself suggested but which 
neither he nor his disciples ever attempted. The present volume is the 
first of three which promise to explore every ramification of American 
politics during the formation and acceptance of the Constitution. Mr. 
McDonald examines the political antecedents and the voting behaviour 
(so far as it can be deduced) of members of the Federal Convention, and 
finds no support for Beard’s thesis that the Constitution was essentially 
“an economic document’ drawn up by a ‘ consolidated economic group 
whose property interests were immediately at stake.’ There is no align- 
ment of personalty against realty interests; voting on the ‘ economic’ 
issues provides no indication of any coherent group bent upon writing a 
policy into the document; at least a quarter of the delegates had voted in 
their States for issues of paper money; and the seven delegates who 
refused to sign the completed Constitution were perhaps the seven 
richest creditors and security holders in the convention. A word of 
warning is perhaps necessary here. Beard spoke of economic forces as 
the determining, or at least as almost irresistible, factors in history; they 
were basic, imponderable, and uncontrollable by any short run political 
decisions. His attempt to prove that individuals expected an immediate 
economic gain from the policy which they advocated weakened rather 
than strengthened this case for economic determinism. Mr. McDonald’s 
discovery that Beard misunderstood the behaviour of particular delegates, 
demolishes only an unnecessary outwork of the economic interpretation 
of the Constitution. 

What does emerge from this new treatment of the convention is that 
historians have gone too far in treating an ‘ interest ’ as something simple 
and purposeful, whereas it was often complex and erratic in its calcula- 
tions. Elsewhere in the book Mr. McDonald suggests that a rich man, 
with many irons in the fire, might have very real difficulty in making up 
his mind how the new government would affect his general economic 
situation. This is very sensible, and it becomes very clear when he 
turns to the State ratifying conventions, for which he has discovered a 
mass of new information about the economic interests of the great 
majority of delegates in every State. In some States (Massachusetts for 
example) the supporters of the Constitution look as Beard said they must 
look, with holders of public securities forming ‘a very considerable 
dynamic element, if not the preponderant element’, but the picture is 
spoilt when the leaders of the opposition are also found to be men of 
wealth, and that, in the appeal which both sides made to farmers, artisans 
and mechanics, the Federalists were, on the whole, more successful. 
Beard’s picture is completely upset in a State such as South Carolina 
where personalty was insignificant on both sides, the debtors and advo- 
cates of paper money (who were large planters) supported the Constitution, 
and public creditors opposed; or in Maryland where large land and slave 
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holders dominated the convention and carried ratification against lawyers, 
merchants and speculators in confiscated loyalist lands. In some States 
sectional divisions cut across economic interests, and in the chief of these, 
New York, farmers and artisans supported their section rather than their 
occupational group. By the time this exhaustive examination is complete 
something much more important than a mere refutation of Beard has 
emerged. Mr. McDonald discovers at least twenty basic occupational 
groups (several of which could be subdivided) and six basic forms of 
capital in addition to that derived from occupation; each of these groups 
had to calculate its own standing under the constitution, and for many 
the calculation was ‘indefinite, indecisive or unpredictable’. This 
complex economic picture is further complicated by personal and sectional 
rivalries. Again, it may be asked whether Mr. McDonald has proved all 
that he wished to prove. The very fact that calculation was difficult 
and interests divided might give greater influence to those who knew 
what they wanted, and it still is undeniable that some men expected 
material benefit from the adoption of the Constitution. 

Mr. McDonald may claim that he has already disposed of Beard’s 
picture of a national interest, composed mainly of public creditors, 
acting uniformly across the country, and to have shown that wealth 
was not allied against poverty; but at the present stage of his enquiry it 
is difficult to see why anyone did anything and it is still permissible to 
believe that economic calculation (or even miscalculation) had a good deal 
to do with men’s motives. The real question is whether a sufficient 
number saw their interest clearly and coherently. Mr. McDonald does 
offer two valuable clues: everyone, he points out, expected government 
to influence economic affairs, and the choice was not between con- 
trol and no control, but between State mercantilism and an untried 
national mercantilism; secondly, attitudes towards the Constitution were 
greatly influenced by the experience of the State under the Confederation. 
All the States which accepted the Constitution quickly and with little 
opposition were those to which independence had proved an embarrass- 
ment rather than a blessing; all the States in which the struggle was 
severe were those which had been doing well. 

It would appear that the need at the moment is to reconstruct the 
mental attitudes of these eighteenth century men; if their picture of 
America contained the dark shades of economic interest it had also 
highlights of political idealism and neutral tints more numerous than 
either. One need not expect to put the Founding Fathers back on their 
nineteenth-century pedestals, but one may expect to find them more subtle 
and more attractive than the grasping men-on-the-make of Beard’s 
analysis. We are not going back to the purely political interpretation of 
the Constitution which Beard displaced, but forward to a more complex 
picture in which economic and political interests are intertwined, in 
which rational calculation and irrational prejudice both have a place, and 
in which thirteen local situations and local conflicts are somehow com- 
bined in the desire for and acceptance of a more perfect union. The 
work under review leads one to believe that this great task is in good 
hands, and that Mr. Forrest McDonald’s future volumes will leave us 
wiser not only about eighteenth-century America but also about the 
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mechanics of historical change. It is not, however, inappropriate to 
remind him that Beard’s great influence was achieved partly because 
his book was short and readable: Mr. McDonald can write lucidly and 
persuasively, but his books will not have the influence they deserve 
unless he can keep the footnotes and the appendices out of the text. 


Selwyn College, Cambridge W. R. Brock 


Spanish Colonial Administration, 1782-1810. The Intendant System in the 
Viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata. By JouN Lyncw. (London: The 
Athlone Press, 1958. 42s.) 


THE study of the institutional history of the Spanish Empire in America 
has been hampered by the tendency of scholars to become involved in the 
controversy over the so-called /eyenda negra. It has also often been handi- 
capped by the failure to take into account differences between theory and 
practice. Dr. Lynch’s inquiry into the operation of the intendant 
system in the Viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata has made a solid contribution 
to the progress made in recent decades toward overcoming these diffi- 
culties. He has based his research on the essential records of adminis- 
tration and he exhibits moderation and good sense in the interpretation 
of the data he has studied. 

After introductory chapters on the reforming efforts of the Spanish 
Bourbons, the origin and establishment of the intendant system, and the 
provinces of Rfo de la Plata in the eighteenth century, the author proceeds 
to analyze the new administrative order in the new Viceroyalty of Rio 
de la Plata from the promulgation of the Ordenanza de intendentes in 1782 
to the outbreak of revolution in 1810. He deals successively with the 
relations of the new intendants with the viceroys, the exchequer, the 
Indians, the audiencias, and the cabildos and attempts to evaluate the 
contributions made by these new officials to the main royal aims of 
military security, expansion of revenue, economic development, and 
efficient administration. 

Dr. Lynch concludes that the intendant system in the area he has 
studied failed to achieve the aims for which it was designed, though some 
intendants were more successful than others and some functions better 
fulfilled than others. He assigns responsibility for this in part to the 
failure of the Spanish court to cope with problems which called for new 
policies rather than better administration; in part the difficulties were 
created by the jealousies and mutual suspicions of colonial bureaucrats. 
The author believes, however, that the administrative reform had im- 
portant consequences unanticipated by Madrid. Intendants infused new 
life into the decadent municipal cabildos in order to use them more 
effectively as tools of royal administration. These bodies, consequently, 
rose in prestige, became more active, and were able to assume revolu- 
tionary leadership in the crisis which began in 1810. Further, the 
bickering between the intendants and viceroys and audiencias set Spaniards 
against Spaniards and thus weakened the royalist cause when the imperial 
crisis developed. 
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There is a great deal of evidence to support these conclusions in this 
volume. The author has made very good use of the documents in the 
Archive of the Indies at Seville and other unpublished sources and his 
bibliography shows his thorough acquaintance with the relevant printed 
material. The author recognizes the difficulty of distinguishing between 
the effects of other factors (such as shifts in the quality of personnel, the 
elimination of the Jesuits, or the freer trade between Buenos Aires and 
the mother country) and the influence of the intendant system. There 
can be no doubt that the hopes of Galvez and of Charles III were not 
fully realized; particularly unfortunate was the failure to achieve order 
or efficiency in treasury matters. However, if a comparison were to be 
made between the period studied and the immediately preceding era the 
overall judgment might be somewhat more favourable to the intendants. 
They did best, as Dr. Lynch points out, in surveying resources, and in 
building public works. There is room for some differences of opinion 
in the drawing of general conclusions, but Latin American historians are 
all indebted to the author of this work for his careful study of the records. 
We are one step nearer a general understanding of the Bourbon reforms 
in the Spanish colonies. In the end, it is likely that the intendant system 
will appear to have worked rather differently in the various parts of the 
Spanish empire. 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie CuHarRLeEs C. GRIFFIN 


Les sans-culottes parisiens en Pan Il: mouvement populaire et gouvernement 
révolutionnaire, 2 juin 1793-9 Thermidor an II. By A Bert SoBOUL. 
(Paris: Librairie Clavreuil, 1958.) 


Ir may perhaps surprise readers trained in the less rigorous discipline of 
our own doctoral theses that a French scholar should have devoted so 
monumental a work to the examination of the activities and ideas of one 
social group in one city during the span of a single year. Yet the effort 
has proved well worth while and we have here, for the first time, a fully 
documented study of the history of the Parisian sans-culottes and Sectional 
militants in their various manifestations during the key year of the French 
Revolution. ‘The theme is, of course, not new; but, even in Mathiez’s 
later work, the sans-culottes and sectionnaires remain a somewhat shadowy 
force lurking uncertainly on the fringe of events. M. Soboul, however, 
has placed them at the very centre of his canvas and, in order to construct 
his picture ‘ from below’, has drawn on a vastly richer store of source- 
materials—outstanding among which are the 347 boxes of police reports 
in the ‘ série alphabétique’ of the papers of the Committee of General 
Security in the Archives Nationales. The result is a highly original and 
definitive work, which may claim to have done for the sans-culottes what 
Georges Lefebvre’s great study of Les paysans du Nord did for the revolu- 
tionary peasantry thirty-five years ago. 

The essence of M. Soboul’s thesis is that the Parisian sans-culottes— 
composed, in the main, of small tradesmen, workshop masters, indepen- 
dent craftsmen and wage-earners—had acquired certain distinctive social 
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aspirations, political ideas, and modes of expression and behaviour, which 
both gave them a distinctive identity and brought them into inevitable 
conflict with the very different social elements comprising the majority in 
the National Convention and the leadership of the Jacobin Club and 
Paris Commune. This conflict sharpened in the late autumn of 1793, 
when the Revolutionary Government was in the process of formation; 
was intensified by the Committee’s destruction of the ‘ Hébertist ’ faction 
and disbanding of the Sectional societies in the spring of 1794; and came 
to a head in the summer, when the sans-culottes and Sectional militants 
passively witnessed, or even openly applauded, the passage of Robespierre 
and his colleagues to the guillotine. M. Soboul’s method is to present 
this conflict in terms of a closely detailed narration of events, which 
carries the story of the Revolution in Paris from 2 June 1793, when the 
Girondin deputies were forcibly excluded from the Convention, to the 
overthrow of Robespierre in Thermidor. The book is in four main 
sections, of which three are narrative; but inserted (perhaps rather 
incongruously) between Parts I and II is an analytical survey of the 
Sectional Institutions and of the Parisian sans-culottes of the period— 
their social composition, social and political ideas, organizations and 
forms of behaviour. 

This emphasis on narrative does not preclude the adequate discussion 
of the many questions that have, for the past 100 years and more, divided 
historians of the period; in all cases, M. Soboul gives firm, and often 
highly original, answers. It has frequently been assumed, for example, 
that the sans-culottes began to dominate the Sections, almost automatically, 
after the events of May—June 1793. M. Soboul clearly demonstrates that 
this supremacy was, in fact, achieved only after fierce internal struggles in 
a dozen Sections: the ‘ moderates ’ were, indeed, still fraternizing with 
the ‘ federalist ’ rebels of the Eure Department in July, while a group led 
by the former marquis de Sade (entrenched in Robespierre’s own Section) 
was able for long to obstruct the realization of such popular demands as 
for the creation of an armée révolutionnaire, composed of reliable sans- 
culottes, to ensure supplies for the capital. This body was, in fact, only 
set on foot after the insurrection of September 1793, when the sans- 
culottes compelled the reluctant leaders of the Commune to present their 
demands to the Convention. However, it was a Pyrrhic victory for the 
Sectional militants, as the outcome was not only the enactment of 
measures demanded by the menu peuple and hitherto resisted by the Jacobin 
leaders—such as the control of food prices—but the strengthening of the 
apparatus of government at the eventual expense of popular organization 
and initiative. There followed the strange episode of ‘ de-christianiza- 
tion’ which, for a while, engulfed both Paris and the provinces; it was 
evidently not promoted by the topmost leaders of the Jacobins, and M. 
Soboul casts some doubts on the suggestion that it emanated spon- 
taneously from the sans-culottes. But, while showing the, connection 
between Robespierre’s denunciation of the movement and the Com- 
mittee’s growing determination to curb the free expression of popular 
opinion, he refutes M. Daniel Guérin’s contention that this marked the 
real turning point of the Revolution and was the immediate prelude to 
the establishmert of a ‘ dictatorship of the bourgeoisie’ directed against the 
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sans-culottes. ‘This repression of the popular movement was, rather, part 
of a protracted process that only became systematic in the spring of 1794 
and, even then, lacked the ferocity and class-hatred that it was to assume 
after Thermidor. 

The author displays a similar flexibility in his treatment of those ultra- 
Jacobin contenders for popular favour, the Enragés, the group around 
Hébert and the leaders of the Cordeliers Club. With his richer docu- 
mentation he is able to correct Mathiez’s easy generalizations, and to show 
how far, at each stage, these groups reflected, fashioned, or fell short of, 
prevailing popular demands. Once the relations of these factions with 
Government and sans-culottes are submitted to such searching analysis, it 
requires no ‘ plot’ to explain why the authorities found it necessary to 
proceed so ruthlessly against Hébert and the Cordeliers Club militants in 
the spring of 1794. The consequence was, of course, disastrous for the 
popular movement ; but it rebounded, too, on the heads of the Jacobin 
leaders themselves: when faced, a few months later, with the combined 
opposition of the majority in the Convention and the Committees, they 
could no longer count on the sans-culottes, whom political repression and 
economic discrimination—including a drastic wages ‘ freeze ’—had left 
sullenly hostile, or indifferent to their fate. 

One weakness, perhaps, in M. Soboul’s work is his use of the term 
sans-culotte. Basically, he applies the term to the small property-ownets, 
tradesmen and wage-earners; but, following traditional usage, he extends 
its application to the Sectional militants as a whole, regardless of social 
origins. Ina work which is so solidly based on contemporary sources it 
might seem an anachronism to do otherwise; but the practice sometimes 
leads the author to a certain obscurity and weakness of definition. Thus, 
there are passages where he appears to be assuming too close a concord- 
ance of identity and interest between the mass of the sans-culottes (as a 
social group), the militant minority in the Sections, and even the bulk of 
the Sectional assemblies, as a whole. Again, there are occasions when 
his vision appears to be too closely confined within the immediate frame- 
work of his thesis, and the Year II seems, in consequence, to be without 
roots in the past or links with the future. An example is his discussion 
of revolutionary violence, from which the sans-culottes would have ap- 
peared as less peculiarly bloodthirsty, if more attention had been paid to 
the lessons in savagery given by the Parlements and nobility of the Old 
Régime, to the oratorical violence of the pamphleteers (¢.g. Marat, or 
Fournier |’Américain), not to mention the nervous excitability promoted 
by a whole series of real, or imaginary, ‘ aristocratic plots’. A similar 
distortion of perspective is created by an occasional over-emphasis on 
the economic hardships and food shortages suffered by the sans-culottes in 
the Year II. Conditions certainly worsened after January or February 
1794, but the supply of cheap bread was generally assured and the hard- 
ships were as nothing compared with what they became under the 
Thermidorians and Directoire in 1795 and 1796. Here again, a general 
introduction providing both historical background and perspective might 
have served as a useful corrective. 

But these shortcomings are of secondary importance and in no way 
invalidate the soundness of M. Soboul’s general thesis or detract in 
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substance from the excellence and originality of a study which will remain 
the standard work on this subject for many years to come. 


London GEORGE Rup£ 


Das Miinchener Abkommen von 1938. By Boris CELovsky. (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1958.) 


Dr. Cerovsxy has retold the story of the Munich crisis with great 
thoroughness, but it cannot be said that any new interpretation emerges 
from his vast book (which must run to a quarter of a million words). 
The point of view is more or less that which took shape outside Germany 
very soon after the events, when Hitler’s bullying and subsequent brutal 
destruction of Czechoslovakia had made resistance to his will the sole 
criterion of contemporary courage and statesmanship. In this view, 
Neville Chamberlain has the main responsibility. Effective action by 
other powers was prevented by the policy of ‘ appeasement’, ‘ Cham- 
berlains Friedenswille um jeden Preis ’ (p. 56). 

Is a revisionist approach to the crisis yet possible? What lines would 
it follow? It would presumably involve, on the German side, proof that 
the Sudeten grievance was as real to the Germans as their propaganda 
claimed. On the side of the western powers and Russia it would be 
necessary to show that their long-term interests justified the avoidance 
of war in 1938, and that, short of war, they displayed all the skill, dignity, 
and resource that were possible in the circumstances. Because of the 
strangely prominent part that Chamberlain insisted on playing in a crisis 
which, as he claimed, only indirectly affected his country it would 
be necessary to show how far he controlled events, and how far 
he was merely a scapegoat for the inactivity of others, more directly 
interested. It would be necessary to decide how far the Czechs deserved 
their fate. 

The author, however, eschews these unorthodox enquiries for the 
most part, and as a result his material at times seems a little intractable. 
As a schoolboy in Czechoslovakia he saw the occupation of Oderberg by 
the Poles in 1938 and the entry of the German SS on 14 March 1939. He 
speaks critically and with first-hand knowledge of the treatment of the 
Sudeten Germans by the Prague Government. In 1919 the republic 
included within its frontiers over three million German-speaking citizens, 
some 23 per cent. of the population; but although they may have 
lamented the passing of Habsburg rule they were in many cases willing 
to accept the new state. The more prosperous at any rate disliked the 
German revolution and feared German industrial competition. But the 
promise of a ‘ Swiss regime ’ was never fulfilled; the Czechs had secured 
independence after 300 years and meant to maintain their ascendency 
over the Germans. Masaryk defined democracy as discussion and this 
meant a parliamentary state with the Czechs in a permanent majority. 
By 1933 the opportunity had been lost. ‘ A complete autonomy for the 
mino1ities—perhaps in the form of the Swiss regime—would perhaps 
have safeguarded the integrity of the republic in spite of the upheavals 
in foreign policy.’ So far so good: the author has not shirked this issue 
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and he examines in some detail the stages whereby all the minorities came 
to look abroad for support—the Hungarians to Budapest, the Poles to 
Warsaw, and the Germans to Vienna or the Reich. 

As to the effect of this failure on foreign policy and opinion, however, 
he is largely silent. Yet it is not enough to say that Hitler exploited a 
grievance for his own political ends. Its mere existence is evidence of a 
feeling or conviction abroad to which he could appeal. How strong or 
genuine was this conviction? In the case of Germany it would be 
difficult today to disentangle the basic, spontaneous concern for the 
Sudeten Germans (if it really existed) from the artificial excitement 
engendered by the atrocity stories which multiplied so conveniently in 
1938. It might well be asked, however, how far the German people 
were really convinced that the Sudeten Germans were worth a European 
war, and how far Hitler had begun to frighten them by revealing that he 
probably wanted a war far more than he wanted the Sudetenland. In the 
case of the British Government the documents frequently reveal doubts, 
to which Dr. Celovsky makes very little reference, as to whether the Czech 
case was an adequate rallying cause in a general war (this was usually in 
the form of the half-apologetic comment that even after a successful war 
Czechoslovakia could not be maintained in its existing form). 

It must also be said, although it is not the reviewer’s business to state 
a case for British policy, that the ‘ peace at any price ’ thesis ignores many 
relevant issues. Dr. Celovsky seems unable to find in Chamberlain’s 
appeasement policy anything but escapism, and dissociates himself from 
Rudolf Stadelmann’s tribute in 1950 to Chamberlain’s honourable 
intentions in seeking a peaceful solution; it may be added that in a 
Foreword to the volume Dr. Paul Kluke disagrees with Celovsky on this 
point and also pays tribute to the ‘ ethischen Unantastbarkeit ’ of Cham- 
berlain’s aims. On the other hand the author is equally unwilling to 
recognize that expediency in the shape of the rearmament timetable may 
have influenced Chamberlain’s policy. He says explicitly that the docu- 
mentary material does not justify (‘absolut nicht’) the thesis that 
Chamberlain in his negotiations with Germany wished to gain time for 
rearmament. It is true that there are only incidental references to arma- 
ment questions in the British Foreign Office documents, but there is 
among other evidence Chamberlain’s very positive statement to the 
French in the London discussions of 28-29 April 1938 that British 
diplomacy was geared to a rearmament programme which excluded war 
before 1939. The moves of all the powers, including the French and 
Germans, were indeed closely linked to their military prospects: these 
are not matters which usually get into the diplomatic papers. 

The author recognizes that Great Britain had no formal obligation 
whatever to help Czechoslovakia. Nevertheless, he thinks that she had 
a moral responsibility for the Sudeten crisis equal to that of France 
because she took no effective steps in the years following the peace 
conference to ensure the carrying out of the Czechoslovak government’s 
minority obligations. Moreover, she held the key to the Czech situation 
in the sense that other powers—France, Russia, and the United States— 
could not act without her. It is true that France had no intention of 
acting alone; but this does not prove that she would have acted even 
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with British support, and she showed no willingness to draw closer to 
Russia, her pre-arranged partner in the defence of Czechoslovakia. If, 
as the author thinks (p. 71), the Soviet Union had no intention at any 
time to fight for Czechoslovakia one can hardly argue that British action 
held her back. And it seems quite absurd to argue that as a result of 
Chamberlain’s lack of interest in January 1938 in Roosevelt’s innocuous 
little plan for a conference of small powers (to which anyway he agreed a 
week later) the President’s struggle against American isolationism 
suffered such a severe setback that it was another three years before he 
could bring the campaign to a successful end. However, it must be said 
that Celovsky follows other writers (although not Langer and Gleason) 
in exaggerating the importance of this episode. 

In spite of his great accuracy and obvious desire to present all the 
relevant detail fairly, Dr. Celovsky fails at times to reconcile a growing 
body of awkward facts with the earlier and over-simplified interpretations 
of the crisis. It must also be said that a definitive history of the crisis 
will not be possible until the diplomatic archives of Czechoslovakia’s two 
chief supporters, France and Russia, have been studied by historians. 

London School of Economics W. N. MEpticorr 
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Short Notices 


In his Adler und Drache: Der Weltherrschaftsgedanke (Vienna: Herold, 
1958. 92s.) Karl First Schwarzenberg has set himself the task of pur- 
suing the origin, idea, development and application of the Weltherrschafts- 
gedanke. He traverses a span of some 5,000 years, from the Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian and Persian empires down to the collapse of the Central 
European monarchies in 1918 and its aftermath, including Soviet Russia, 
the League of Nations and the United Nations. To the professional 
historian the treatment of such a formidable and virtually unmanageable 
subject within the compass of some 360 pages may appear well-nigh 
impossible. Naturally, the West and particularly the late Roman empire 
and its medieval successor, form the bulk of the book: although there is 
no evidence that the author has consulted primary sources—to judge by 
the notes appended, he has relied entirely on secondary literature—there 
are some quite original flashes of insight—dealt with almost as asides— 
and perspectives which might have escaped a Quellenwurm. Altogether, 
however, the book lacks precision, conciseness and discipline in argumen- 
tation. I am very doubtful whether the theme of the author that there 
exists an intimate relationship between Hochkultur and the Reichsidee in all 
periods of history can seriously be upheld. I think it is only by forcing 
a pre-conceived conception of either of them into a pre-arranged mould 
of construction that one can see their working over 5,000 years. Equally 
open to doubt is the contention that the Reichsidee and the Weltherrschafts- 
gedanke are intimately related to each other; this, surely, can be said only 
about certain empires, but by no means about all. It may be true, but 
is as yet unproven that despite fundamental changes and despite the 
inconstancy of institutions there is nevertheless one constant element 
throughout the ages and in all forms of Hochkultur, whether Egyptian 
or medieval or modern European, and that is the Reichsidee, the common 
manifestations of which are said to be the symbols of the eagle and the 
dragon. Thus seen the Reichsidee becomes for the author the main factor 
in the whole historical development of civilized mankind—an interesting 
and stimulating thesis which would appear to be in need of detailed 
proof derived from the sources themselves. Nevertheless, the book is 
beautifully produced and special mention should be made of the forty-six 
illustrations, each of which is to depict a theme, identical (or supposedly 
so) in substance and contrasted in point of time. These illustrations are 
furnished with very apt captions, such as A/locutio militum (address of 
Trajan and Napoleon) or Roma perpetua (Augustus and Frederick I) or 
Roma resurgens (Marcus Aurelius and Joseph II) or Salus mundi (the orb 
portrayed against the cross and against the Soviet star), and so forth. 
There is no index. 

Trinity College, Cambridge WALTER ULLMANN 


VOX. LXXV—NO. CCXCV x 
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It is a pleasure to see a second edition, so soon after the first, of 
Professor K. A. Nilakanta’s A History of South India (Madras. London: 
O.U.P., 1958. 21s.). This is the first general history of India south of 
the Vindhyas (from ancient times to the seventeenth century A.D.)—a 
region neglected in most histories of India yet perhaps the most truly 
Indian part of India. The author limits himself to the ‘ main trends’ 
(but with special attention to literature and art) in order to give an in- 
troductory perspective to the history of that part of India where some of 
the most ancient culture has been preserved and through which we may 
hope to understand some of the mysteries of the cultural unification of 
Aryan and Dravidian India. At the time of its first publication (1955) 
this work was a little out of date (1947) owing to delay in printing, it has 
now been thoroughly revised and takes account of publications up to 1957. 


University of Edinburgh A. K. WaARDER 


The third edition of Vincent Smith’s Oxford History of India (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1958. 42s.) which carries the story down to 1947, is the 
work of Dr. Percival Spear assisted by three specialists on the pre-British 
period. That the delegates of the Clarendon Press have had to employ 
four editors to revise this standard textbook is a tribute to the scholarship 
of the late Vincent Smith. It is, however, a departure from the views 
he expressed in his preface to the first edition in 1919: ‘ Notwithstanding 
the obvious truism that no man can be master in equal degrees of all the 
parts of India’s long story, it is desirable in my opinion that a general 
history should be the work of a single author. Composite histories, 
built up of chapters by specialists, suffer from the lack of literary unity 
and from the absence of one controlling mind so severely that their gain 
in erudition is apt to be outweighed by their dullness.’ With the excep- 
tion of Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s summary of the results of the Indus valley 
excavations and an extra section on Indian influence in S.E. Asia by 
Professor Basham, little revision of the text relating to ancient and Hindu 
India has been necessary. In the same way Mr. Harrison has not been 
compelled to make any extensive alterations to the original text of India 
in the Muslim period. It was, however, essential for Dr. Spear to rewrite 
the whole account of India under British rule. We have had a surfeit of 
general histories, good, bad, and indifferent. After reading all of these 
the reviewer confidently recommends Dr. Spear’s contribution, ‘ India 
in the British Period ’, as the best short account of the subject. 


Balliol College, Oxford C. C. Davies 


This collection of A. H. M. Jones’s essays on Athens, Athenian 
Democracy (Oxford: Blackwell, 1957) is not only welcome to historians 
but a valuable guide to anyone whose curiosity about Athens is not con- 
fined to her art and poetry. The main themes are social and economic 
history, and defence of the democracy against ancient and modern critics. 
It is only for part of the fourth century that orators and inscriptions 
provide a bare minimum of economic material, but no harm in that: 
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with this less spectacular period clarified, we are better armed against 
rash generalizations about imperial Athens in the fifth century. It is im- 
portant to be reminded how conscientious and industrious the Athenians 
on the whole were; that property was relatively safe, the economy 
stable, politics moderate and even conservative. This last may surprise, 
but it is convincingly argued that the fourth-century assembly was filled 
and the juries manned on normal occasions from the middle class rather 
than the poor. The sarcasm of Plato and the rhetoric of Demosthenes 
need the discount here made. Argument from significant detail will 
reach a long way, even to analysis of the form and incidence of war 
taxation, but statistics give more trouble. Fighting continues over the 
total population, the proportion that could afford armour, the proportion 
of slaves; and over arguments based on the single land price available. 
It may be added that Thucydides is rawly treated. He certainly exag- 
gerates the unpopularity of Athens with her subjects, but his fierce pride 
in the power of Athens is unmistakable, as is the obsessive conflict 
between this feeling and his sense that empire was by ordinary moral 
standards indefensible. Mr. Jones assumes that Thucydides was making 
a case against Athenian imperialism: but even if he were, it is not answered 
by pointing out that Sparta was worse. But on many fronts the critics 
are routed. It is firmly shown that no Athenian could live luxuriously 
on state pay, and the survival of the democracy in the fourth century is 
properly used to prove that fifth-century Athens did not depend for 
subsistence on the revenues of empire—only, the fourth century produced 
no Parthenon. Some doubts remain. Mr. Jones is perhaps too easily 
satisfied with his search in all corners of the constitution for concealed 
equivalents of a ‘ government’. Generals in the Archidamian war 
planned strategy behind the assembly’s back, performing one of the 
functions of a modern government in a looser, less organized way. 
Another was performed by the men in office whom Aristophanes already 
in the four-twenties portrays as an alien class, pseudo-patriots on the 
make rapaciously exploiting the empire: new men had been brought 
forward by the needs of that empire, with new skills which the older 
families could not provide: the contrast between Pericles and Cleon 
typifies this, but the process began before Pericles’ death. And it 
is unwise to undervalue ex-secretaries like Nicomachus because of 
Lysias’ abuse. But it remains true that the assembly made its own 
decisions whenever its interest was aroused, and this and much else is 
well brought out in this admirable book. 


New College, Oxford A. ANDREWES 


The Fondation Hardt serves classical studies by providing permanent 
facilities for research in agreeable surroundings near Geneva, by assemb- 
ling there annually a small group of scholars who read and discuss—each 
in his own language—papers on related themes, and by publishing each 
set of papers and discussions as a book. The emphasis of Histoire et 
Historiens dans I Antiquité (Vandoeuvres: Geneva; Cambridge: W. 
Heffer, 1958. {2 10s.)—the first set with a historical theme—is on 
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ancient historiography rather than history. Professor K. Latte (‘ Die 
Anfange der griechischen Geschichtsschreibung’) discusses aspects of 
the achievement of Herodotus as the creator of true history out of previous 
forms. Like Hecataeus in his ethnico-geographical survey, he delights 
in the sheer collection of facts, but goes some way towards rationalizing 
them. Mme. J. de Romilly’s paper (* L’Utilité de ’histoire chez Thucy- 
dide ’) is an extended note on Thucydides’ claim (I. 22. 4) to have made 
possible the understanding (not, she insists, the foretelling) of future 
events, which, given human nature, are bound to resemble past ones. 
This he did not by stating general laws but by including only what served 
to illustrate them. Professor K. von Fritz (‘ Die Bedeutung des Aristoteles 
fiir Geschichtsschreibung ’) is unable to show that Aristotle’s influence 
on ancient historiography was more than slight and indirect. He 
discusses at length the origin of the ‘ tragic’ school of Hellenistic his- 
torians and refers it (without convincing all his hearers) to a misunder- 
standing of Aristotle’s comparison of poetry and history in Poetics 1451. 
Professor K. Hanell (‘ Zur Problematik der alteren r6mischen Geschichts- 
schreibung ’) lucidly traces the emergence of native Roman historiography 
in the late third century B.c., under the stimulus of the not always 
sympathetic accounts of Greek writers. Professor R. Syme (‘ The Senator 
as Historian ’) illustrates the influence on Tacitus’s work of his position 
as a member of the Roman governing class. Professor M. Durry (‘ Les 
Empereurs comme historiens d’Auguste 4 Hadrien’), after listing the 
known compositions of the said emperors, advances the view (not 
accepted by all his hearers) that some of them actively commissioned 
works by other writers favourable to themselves. Professor A. Momi- 
gliano’s paper, ‘Gli Anicii e la storiografia latina del vi sec. d. C.’, 
equipped with copious footnotes, displays a wealth of learning on the 
literary interests and influence of this remarkable family, prominent both 
in Rome and Constantinople. Besides its well-known representatives 
Symmachus and Boethius and others of lesser note, the family probably 
included also the historian Cassiodorus. The book is pleasantly produced, 
but German and English words are sometimes misspelled and the table 
on page 226 is inaccurate. 


University of Edinburgh T. J. Capoux 


The latest addition to the series of national dictionaries of Medieval 
Latin now being produced concurrently with the work of the international 
committee on the ‘ New Du Cange’ is the Glossarium Latinitatis Medii 
Aevi Finlandicae (Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1958. 900 
mk.) edited by Reino Hakamies. The restricted range of sources to be 
covered (a score or so of works and collections extending mainly from 
the early thirteenth century to 1530) and the exclusion of all usages 
attested as classical by Georges’s Ausftibrliches lateinisch-deutsches Worterbuch 
has resulted in a conveniently compendious volume, even though all the 
meanings given are defined in French as well as Finnish and Swedish and 
illustrated by dated quotations. The book is clearly arranged and care- 
fully produced. With a handful of exceptions (¢.g. carpa, a Finnish dry 
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measure; scotatio, a Scandinavian form of land conveyance), the vocabu- 
lary consists entirely of words of Latin derivation and general European 
currency, though naturally some light is thrown on local institutions by 
the specific meanings attached to certain terms (‘jarl’ for comes, &c.). 
To judge by the scarcity of spurious and dubious forms, the sources must 
have been more carefully edited than most British Latin texts; but a few 
of the forms cited seem rather questionable (a//eniatio in a sense equivalent 
to alleviatio; catheziso, treated as quite distinct from catechizatio). 


Public Record Office R. E. LarHam 


P. H. Reaney’s A Dictionary of British Surnames (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1958) is the product of many years of work by a dis- 
tinguished place-name scholar; he has approached his present task with 
the same understanding of principles as is in evidence in his earlier work. 
It is regrettable that the present state of onomastic studies in Britain 
should offer students seeking information in this field so much less 
voluminous and established a volume of material than is already available 
about place-names; the more so because it is becoming increasingly clear 
that such material would have a worth for historians and others comparable 
to that about place-names, yet with its own distinct and independent value. 
One may note that the systematic disciplined collection of personal-names 
is only just beginning, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the publication 
of Dr. Reaney’s book will not lead scholars to suppose that the job has 
now been completed. For one thing, the volume under review contains 
a mere selection of his own material, the harsh realities of commercial 
publishing having compelled him to jettison a good deal which would 
clearly have been of great interest to scholars. But quite apart from this, 
assiduous though the author has been, he would probably be the first to 
agree that scholars working in the medieval and early modern periods of 
our history are entitled to look forward ultimately to a much more com- 
prehensive and at the same time detailed study, on the same sort of scale 
as provided by the publications of the English Place-name Society. There 
is, for example, much still to be learnt about (and subsequently from) the 
geographical distribution of names, and one might hope in the end to see, 
at least for some of them, an atlas similar to those presenting material 
relating to word-geography in the wider sense. Problems of etymology 
and origin are clearly of great importance and interest, but there is no 
obvious reason, considering the diversity of reasons which may lead 
different scholars to seek information about a name, why these should 
have any special prominence in the fuller kind of study here suggested as 
desirable. Meanwhile Dr. Reaney’s work offers a large and well-docu- 
mented collection of valuable new material; this and the excellent intro- 
duction which precedes it make his Dictionary of British Surnames an 
indispensable work of reference greatly superior to anything else of its 
kind. 


University of Edinburgh Ancus McINtTosH 


Hartmut Hoffmann’s Untersuchungen zur Karolingischen Annalistik (Bonner 
Historische Forschungen, 10; Bonn: L. Réhrscheid Verlag, 1958. 12.80 
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DM) is both a useful survey of the development of modern criticism of 
the Carolingian annals and a contribution to their study. Hoffmann’s 
approach differs in some important respects from that of Heinz Léwe in 
the second volume of Wattenbach-Levison, and he devotes much space 
to an attack on Kurze, the scholar who first attempted to fit the Asnales 
Mettenses Priores, found by Hampe at Durham, into the sequence of the 
annals. Most subsequent work has rested on Kurze’s, though many 
have recognized how uncomfortably elaborate his reconstructions were 
and appreciated that the positing of imaginary lost works was always a 
kind of shadow-boxing. I accept Herr Hoffmann’s demonstration that 
the Ann. Mett. Pr. were the work of one compilator who, up to the year 
802, put together his annals from several sources and then provided an 
independent continuation from 803 to 805, his work being later inter- 
polated. What I feel much less sure about is his attempt to localize the 
annals at Chelles, attractive though the idea is. On his own evidence 
I consider that the case for St. Denis remains the stronger. He has 
discovered how miserable the vocabulary of the annalists was, and how 
dangerous it is to seek their identity among the handful of stock phrases 
that they had at their disposal. Anyone who has tried to unravel the 
authors of a barbarian chronicle can bear witness to this. There is more 
that is worth pondering over in this thesis. 
University of Manchester J. M. Watrace-Hapriti 


In Els Primers Comtes Catalans (Barcelona: Editorial Teide, 1958. 
150 ptes) Ramon d’Abadal i de Vinyals deals with the obscure and difficult 
subject of the history of Catalonia in the ninth and tenth centuries. The 
book is divided into two parts. The first treats of the early counts of 
the Spanish March up to the death in 898 of Guifred I, count of Urgell- 
Cerdanya, Besalu, Barcelona and Girona. The available sources are 
extremely scanty and it is not surprising that this part of the book consists 
of a number of essays on separate subjects, rather than of a connected 
narrative. Among the topics dealt with are the genealogies and relation- 
ships of the ruling families; the foundations of the monasteries of Cuixa, 
Ripoll and Sant Joan de les Abadesses and the abortive attempt of Bishop 
Esclua of Urgell to claim metropolitan rights over the Catalan sees. The 
most valuable and interesting of these chapters is that which describes 
the colonization, under Guifred I, of the devastated and largely depopu- 
lated district of Osona in the upper valleys of the Llobregat, the Cardener 
and the Ter. Here the author has been able to make a distinct con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the subject. The second half of the book 
is different in character and consists of a connected narrative account of 
one theme—the weakening of the suzerainty of the Carolingian kings 
over the Catalan counties up to the accession of Hugh Capet. Without 
adding materially to our knowledge, or modifying significantly accepted 
views, the account given is a useful and balanced summary. The book 
is throughout solidly based on documentary evidence and is illustrated 
by a number of useful sketch maps and tables. A protest should, 
however, be made against the irritating practice of placing. the notes 
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and references at the end of the chapters, instead of at the foot of the 
page to which they belong. 


St. Hugh’s College, Oxford E. S. Procrer 


As the title shows, F. Lotter’s Die ‘ Vita Brunonis’ des Ruotger: ihre 
historiographische u. ideengeschichtliche Stellung (Bonner Historische Fors- 
chungen, Bd. 9, 1958. Bonn: Ludwig Rohrscheid Verlag, 1958. 
14.50 DM) is an addition to the rapidly-growing number of works in 
which German medievalists have turned from the establishment of 
critical texts and the amassing of the factual statements that they contain 
to the more intoxicating study of the ‘ thought-world ’ of their authors 
or compilers. The value of these texts as historical sources is determined 
by the answers they can be made to give to such questions as: what was 
the literary heritage on which the writer drew? what was his attitude to 
the people and events he describes? and what were the external cir- 
cumstances which explain this attitude? Not every text justifies or 
lends itself to a full-scale inquiry of this kind: but as a major source for 
the history of Otto I’s reign, with a markedly ‘ apologetic’ tone, the 
Vita Brunonis is one that unquestionably does. As is perhaps only to be 
expected from a pupil of Professor Beumann, Dr Lotter’s closely-argued 
120 pages are both an elaborate analysis of a literary text and a valuable 
contribution to the political and ecclesiastical history of Ottonian Ger- 
many. In a sense, the monastery of Gorze and the reform-movement 
that it initiated are as much the central subject of the book as is the 
Vita. ‘The discussion of its literary form, of its ¢opoi (in Curtius’s sense) 
and of the way in which they are handled by Ruotger shows how its 
modification of one part of the Carolingian tradition is in line with other 
works written in Lotharingian reform circles. Pages 65-90 are an 
admirable summary of the external history of this movement and of the 
way in which it became a major source of royal power not only in 
Lotharingia but, indirectly and especially through its influence on the 
episcopate, in Germany as a whole: and the absence of any reference to 
Gorze in the best account in English of Ottonian Germany becomes even 
more conspicuous than before. As the concluding chapter makes clear, 
the creation of close personal links between the Church and the monarchy 
and the entrusting of secular office to clerics by Otto I (of which Bruno— 
himself strongly impregnated with the ideas of Gorze—was only the 
most conspicuous example) reflected a deeply-felt principle: it was the 
living expression of the Pauline regale sacerdotium and the means by which 
Christian peace in all its fullness (spiritual and wordly) could alone be 
attained. When Ruotger wrote, this point of view was already coming in 
for criticism: hence his apologia. Only in his discussion of Ruotger’s 
attitude to Otto’s revival of the imperial title does Dr. Lotter seem to 
raise more questions than (understandably) he attempts to answer: the 
‘Imperial idea’ he suggests was a living tradition in Lotharingia in the 
earlier tenth century. This seems to turn inside-out Professor Barra- 
clough’s ‘ common-sense’ explanation of why Otto took the imperial 
title, although the two theories are by no means irreconcilable. But 
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perhaps Otto and his advisers never had the coherent and consistent 
notions which modern scholars attempt to extract from the tenth-century 
sources. 


University of Edinburgh D. A. BuLLoUGH 


Miss A. Ashley has already written about the Church courts and the 
relations of Church and State in Man. In her The Church in the Isle of Man 
(London and York: St. Anthony’s Hall Publications No. 13, 1958. 
Borthwick Institute of Historical Research), she gives a short sketch of 
the Church history of the Island, explaining incidentally, how the term 
Sodor came to be used by papal scribes first to describe the South Islands 
and then Man alone, so that later papal letters could be addressed simply 
to the ‘ Sodor City and diocese’. The early Church organization is a 
mixture of Celtic and Norse Christianity. The inter-action between 
ecclesiastical and lay administration was extremely close: no better 
illustration could be given than the diagram (Fig. 1) of St. Patrick’s Isle. 
Originally included in the province of Nidaros, the diocese had its bishop 
elected by the abbey of Furness, but Miss Ashley rightly points to the 
Bull of 1232 as envisaging a possible alternative when it alludes to the 
bishop and his successors acting ‘with the common consent of the 
chapter or of the senior part of the council of the diocese’. There was 
never a secular chapter in Man consisting of canons presided over by a 
dean. Miss Ashley makes the interesting statement (p. 21) that ‘ it was 
the body of the parish clergy that fulfilled the office of a chapter’ when 
a bishop had to be elected. Reaction between Manx customary law and 
the jurisprudence of the Church courts is considered here and the story 
taken down to the Isle of Man Judicature Acts in 1883. There are two 
excellent maps of the physical and administrative features in the Island, 
one locating the staff-lands (errae baculi) or bishops’ estates, the other 
noting the boundaries of the sheadings and the distribution of the keills. 
Miss Ashley has used her sources with good effect: but one has the 
impression that she has tried to pack too much knowledge into a booklet. 
It should be three times the size without any augmentation of the topics 
discussed. Is it impertinent to enquire whether booklets are the only 
form which St. Anthony’s Hall can give to its publications ? 


All Souls College, Oxford E. F. Jacos 


The valley of which Lord Rennell of Rodd writes in Valley on the 
March: a History of a Group of Manors on the Herefordshire March of Wales 
(London: O.U.P., 1958. 42s.) is the valley of the Hindwell, a stream 
which rises in the Radnor basin and flows into the Lugg near Byton. At 
the Rodd in this valley the author owns a manor which his ancestors 
occupied from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries, and he writes 
of it with the intimate knowledge of one who has farmed the land for 
many years. Lord Rennell is also a gold medallist and past-president of 
the Royal Geographical Society. He is thus particularly well equipped 
to describe the physical factors which have influenced settlement and 
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cultivation in this remote borderland. The first chapter gives an ad- 
mirable account of the land and landscape. Then comes a summary of 
what previous historians have written on the ages before the Norman 
Conquest, and a useful discussion of the Domesday manors. In the 
fourth chapter, entitled ‘ Of Tracks and Fields ’, we come to what most 
students of agrarian history will regard as the core of the book. Here 
the author sets himself, in Maitland’s phrase, to ‘ construe the testimony 
of our fields and walls and hedges’. By dint of skilful map-reading, 
informed by practical knowledge, he reconstructs the original nuclei of 
arable cultivation in the oldest settlements, and uncovers a remarkable 
uniformity of dimension among them. The method and conclusions 
may well stimulate historical enquirers in other districts. The rest of 
the book is manorial history of the more familiar kind, a wealth of 
genealogical and biographical detail, solidly based on records, but of no 
great interest to the general reader. The maps and air-photographs are 
numerous and excellent. 


University of Leicester H. P. R. FrnserG 


Mr. G. W. S. Barrow’s well-written textbook, Feudal Britain (London: 
Arnold, 1956) contains a novelty. Instead of confining itself to the 
history of England between the Norman Conquest and the death of 
Edward I with only an occasional and perfunctory glance at what was 
happening outside the English frontiers, it gives four out of its twenty-one 
chapters to Scotland between 1058 and 1314 and two to Wales between 
1194and 1294. At all levels students of history usually know more about 
the course of events in France, Italy or Western Germany than in Scotland 
or Wales, and they should be grateful to Mr. Barrow for providing them 
with these convenient Pisgah views. Indeed, if the ‘ Celtic fringe’ is to 
be brought into the argument, it might well be contended that on historical, 
if not geographical, grounds the history of Ireland after 1171 should not 
have been dismissed in less than two pages, for it was to the Ireland of the 
thirteenth century that English institutions and English common law 
were first extended beyond their native habitat. But whilst Mr. Barrow’s 
brave efforts are to be commended, it is more than likely that a drastic 
revolution in educational curricula will be required before the door in 
England is opened to a wider survey of domestic history. Mr. Barrow 
has read widely and his treatment has the freshness that comes only from 
direct knowledge of the source material. The sections in which he 
surveys social and economic conditions are particularly useful. On the 
whole he has presented orthodox opinion. Explanations of fundamental 
issues in this great formative age could be advanced that are radically 
different from those presented here, and, though it is admittedly difficult 
to find new titles for textbooks, ‘ Feudal Britain ’ itself begs a whole host 
of questions. But whether a textbook may be a vehicle for unorthodoxy 
is a debatable point that Mr. Barrow can decide as his book runs through 
the new editions that lie deservedly ahead. 


University of Aberdeen G. O. SayYLes 
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It is entirely fitting that the first volume in the Victoria County History 
series to be devoted exclusively to a provincial town should tell the story 
of Leicester: .A History of the County of Leicester vol. iv, ed. R. A. 
McKinley (London: O.U.P., 1958. £66s.); for Leicester is one of the 
most vigorous centres of research in English local history. The experi- 
ment has been largely successful, although certain difficulties inevitably 
presented themselves. For example, Dr. Hoskins found that it was 
impossible to divorce the history of engineering in Leicester from its 
history in the county, and so the topic had to be dealt with in volume iii. 
Similarly, the Leicester Mechanics’ Institute, for less obvious reasons, is 
chronicled elsewhere and does not even secure a mention in the section 
on education. The volume is divided into three main parts. The first 
deals neatly with the political, social, economic and administrative history 
of the borough in the periods from the Conquest to the death of Henry 
Tudor, from 1590 to the Restoration, from the Restoration to the 
Municipal Reform Act and from 1835 to the present day. Then follow 
chapters on the growth since 1835 of the city’s three main industries— 
hosiery, the making of boots and shoes, and elastic web manufacture— 
and on education. A third section, more orthodox, contains the histories 
of the parishes embraced by the old borough and the new city, together 
with accounts of local non-Anglican religious bodies, charities, and water 
mills. It is a commonplace that the standard of individual articles in 
collective works of this kind varies considerably and the present work is 
no exception to this general rule. There is a great difference, for example, 
between Dr. Greaves’s masterly handling of Leicester’s parliamentary 
history between 1660 and 1835 and the somewhat disappointing section 
by Mr. Kerridge on its social and economic history between 1509 and 
1660, based largely—perhaps too largely—on probate inventories. 
Special praise should go to the maps illustrating building development 
through the centuries and to the account of Leicester politics in the years 
from 1867 to 1939, which is of much more than local interest because 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, then at the height of his powers, was one of the 
Leicester M.P.s. from 1906 to 1918. It was, however, the Labour 
Government of 1924 and not a Conservative Government which 
authorized the publication of the Zinoviev letter (p. 246). Certain criticisms 
must be made. The early history of the newspaper press in Leicester 
is dealt with somewhat disjointedly (see pp. 189-91 and 273-4) and the 
importance of the future Sir Richard Phillips, Radical bookseller of the 
seventeen-nineties, ‘ at the corner of Gallowtree Gate and Humberstone 
Gate ’ (p. 190) appears not to have been appreciated. He is not mentioned 
in the index. It is also stated on page 296 that the population of Leicester 
‘ rose from 234,000 in 1921 to 229,000 in 1931”! 


University of Manchester W. H. CHALONER 


In volume xlv (for 1956) of the publications of the Thoresby Society, 
Professor John Le Patourel lays the foundation for the future historian 
of medieval Leeds by collecting and editing the main suviving documents 
and working out the implications of what is in them. It seems sur- 
prising that the work has never been attempted before. Yet the 7soth 
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anniversary of the granting of the borough charter by Maurice de Gant 
is a very appropriate occasion for the publication of this pioneer work 
under the title Documents relating to the Manor and Borough of Leeds, 1066- 
1400 (Leeds: The Society, 1957). The charter of 1207 has survived 
neither in the original nor in a trustworthy copy, and Dr. Le Patourel has 
had to reconstruct it from three copies which he describes as ‘ late and 
bad’. The remaining documents are the Domesday entry and a series 
of accounts and extents ranging from 1258 to 1400. The texts are given 
in translation, with the originals in an Appendix of smaller type; cross 
reference from one to the other is therefore not always as easy as one 
might wish. Most of the documents come from the Duchy of Lancaster 
archives in the Public Record Office. The introduction is an important 
contribution to local history. It puts Leeds for the first time on the 
map as a medieval town; and doubtless it will lead (as the editor hopes) 
to further discoveries of material. The many technicalities of the docu- 
ments are well explained, for the sake of the general reader, in the foot- 
notes. The dams and mills of Leeds seem to have been chronically in 
need of repair: the details have a technological interest which well repays 
the considerable trouble which the editor must have had in translating 
them. 


University of Glasgow E. L. G. Stones 


With the publication by the ‘ Historische Kommission fiir Hessen 
und Waldeck ’ of the third part (indexes, glossary, &c.) of the Urkunden- 
buch des Klosters Fulda (Marburg: Elwert Verlag, 1958; 10.20 DM) the 
first volume, edited by Edmund E. Stengel, is now complete. R. 


Professor Santifaller, who directs the Austrian diplomata section of 
the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, surveys Neuere Editionen mittel- 
alterlicher Koenigs- und Papsturkunden (Vienna: H. Boehlaus Nachf., 1958. 
8.8 DM), including the results of the nineteenth century. He adds 
information about the institutes responsible for the publications, and 
bibliographical notes on relevant literature. The first chapter on the 
royal charters is divided according to countries; almost half the space 
is given to a section on Britain compiled by Miss G. Stiassni. The second 
chapter is mainly organized according to the different subject-matter of 
the documents issued by the papal chancelry. 


Liverpool . H. LieseEscuttz 


Professor Philippe Wolff’s Histoire de Toulouse (Toulouse: E. Privat, 
1958) is a synthesis for a wide public of more detailed specialist work on 
the history of the capital of Languedoc from ancient to modern times. 
It is handsomely produced and illustrated with excellent photographs and 
reproductions. All aspects of the city’s development are embraced in 
an easy narrative—economic, social, constitutional, political, intellectual 
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and artistic—and concluded by a discussion of its future role as the 
capital of the south of France. Nearly two-thirds of the book is occupied 
by the peziod up to 1600. This is not simply because the author is a 
medievalist who has made a notable contribution to the economic and 
social history of Toulouse in the later middle ages. It is because the 
Middle Ages was the period of the city’s most positive influence and most 
active growth. This growth, however, was not unchecked by political, 
economic, and demographic crises. The rapid political gains of the 
twelfth century were in considerable measure reversed after the Albigens- 
ian crusade and the establishment of Capetian power in Languedoc. Other- 
wise, the 13th century was one of economic growth and physical ex- 
pansion. With a population at the beginning of the 14th century of 
35,000 Toulouse was the focus of trading relations linking Languedoc 
with the Atlantic and with Spain. It was a regional market centre, 
moderately industrialized, the seat of administrative institutions already 
foreshadowing the Parlement de Toulouse, the home of a university becoming 
famous for its legal studies—and of the Inquisition. Badly hit by plague, 
war and economic crisis in the century 1350-1460, its population fell to 
22,000. Its bourgeoisie was financially embarrassed, its industry choked 
by gild restrictionism and already its social and intellectual life was 
becoming atrophied in an atmosphere of ultra-orthodox clericalism, 
sponsored principally by the Mendicants. An interesting economic 
revival between 1460 and 1560 was based on the trade in woad, run by 
Toulouse merchants (often financed by Lyons bankers), who bought the 
product from peasants of the region for export to the textile centres of 
northern Europe. This revival ended with the competition of American 
indigo and with the wars of religion. In the odour of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy, stagnant like a ville espagnole, Toulouse entered the modern era. 
It is this account of the oscillations of an urban society which is among the 
most rewarding aspects of M. Wolff’s book, shown in successive descrip- 
tions of the external appearance as well as of the inner life of the city. If 
one sometimes regrets that M. Wolff avoids giving reasons for outstanding 
features of Toulouse life, such as the successes and failures of twelfth- 
century Catharism or sixteenth-century Calvinism, this is partly com- 
pensated by his skill in handling very diverse aspects of the town’s 
history at all periods. And one of the best features is the emphasis on 
the links of all sorts between the city and the region around it, one of the 
most important themes to be developed in urban history. 


University of Birmingham R. H. Hittron 


Scholars as well as students will welcome L. C. Hector’s The Hand- 
writing of English Documents (London: Edward Arnold, 1958. 305.), 
which is designed ‘ to moderate as far as possible the difficulties of reading 
presented by the hands written in England for administrative, legal or 
business purposes during the past eight or nine centuries’. There are 
thirty-two well chosen and well produced facsimiles with transcripts, 
preceded by a chronological survey of business hands to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The book is a handy size and the price very 
moderate. A long tradition associates books on Court Hand with the 
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Public Record Office, and this one is a distinct advance upon its fore- 
runners, if only because it embodies the ever growing experience and 
knowledge of a unique and learned Department. This is not to detract 
from the personal contribution of the author, whose exhaustive ac- 
quaintance with medieval peculiarities is backed, as it should be, by a 
sound knowledge of classical Latin. The book, too, is written with the 
skill and vigour of a trained teacher who can entertain the reader as well 
as instruct him; and we cheerfully tackle the mysteries of the semipunctus, 
the gemipunctus, ‘dittography’, ‘haplography’ and ‘homoeoteleuton’ for 
the sake of its pungent comments and humanistic approach. Altogether 
it is a mine of curious information on the history of handwriting, and one 
can only regret that considerations of space and price (no doubt) forbade 
the inclusion of more examples of the later medieval book hands. 


Oxford V. H. GALBRAITH 


York Minster Fasti, edited by Sir Charles Travis Clay, consists of ‘ notes 
on the dignitaries, archdeaconries, and prebendaries of the church of 
York prior to the year 1307’. It will be completed in two volumes, the 
first of which has now appeared (Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 
Record Series, cxxiii, 1958, for 1957). It contains, together with the 
texts of fifty relevant charters, biographical details of the deans, precentors, 
chancellors, treasurers, subdeans, and archdeacons, those prior to the 
reign of Henry III being given in summary form so as not to reduplicate 
the editor’s earlier papers in the Yorkshire Archaeological Journal. Lists 
and biographies of the prebendaries will form a second volume. The 
work will have an immediate appeal for ecclesiastical historians who will 
be able to deduce from it the qualifications required for promotion in 
the thirteenth-century Church. But its real importance lies in the tech- 
nical assistance which it will give to every historian of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. For the York chapter was not composed of non- 
entities; many of its members owed their position to distinguished work 
in the royal service and went on to end their careers as bishops; they turn 
up in such unexpected places as Liége and Lausanne. Consequently the 
precise and reliable information here given about their careers comes as a 
boon to the medievalist who is faced with the humdrum, but perpetual, 
difficulties of chronology. There is no doubt that this book will be very 
widely, and gratefully, used. 


Merton College, Oxford R. H. C. Davis 


Amongst the favoured arguments of the medieval papacy for the 
deployment of its governmental authority was the franslatio imperii 
particularly after Innocent III had given the idea its classic expression. 
It has long been recognized, by historians and theologians alike, that 
the idea itself has a very old pedigree, but monographs about the genesis, 
different evaluations, uses made of it, the analysis of the biblical (Dan. 
ii. 21) and the independent historical roots, were very few indeed. In 
stark contrast to a recent dissertation on this topic (ante, lxxii. 522) 
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Werner Goez’s Translatio Imperii: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Geschichts- 
denkens und der politischen Theorien im Mittelalter und in der friihen Neuzeit 
(Tubingen; J. C. B. Mohr, 1958. 43 DM) is a highly meritorious and 
competent book. Coming from the school of Paul Kirn this Erstlings- 
schrift is a most promising, respectable and enlightening piece of work 
combining as it does exegesis of sources and analysis of events with 
semantics; he carries out the critical examination of the sources with 
commendable thoroughness and intelligent penetration. For convincing 
reasons he rejects the biblical roots of the idea and maintains that the 
formula stems from late Roman pagan historiography, whence it went 
into the Vulgate of St. Jerome. And the latter’s Eusebian recension in 
which the formulation of the idea played a prominent role, was the 
source for the numerous medieval universal histories. The author 
examines with great perspicacity and acumen the emergence of the idea 
in the official, semi-official and private works, narrative sources, publicistic 
tracts, and so forth, from St. Augustine down to the eighteenth century. 
He clearly keeps apart the formula and the theory based upon it, with its 
attendant implications. Naturally, it was with the coronation of Charle- 
magne that the idea of translating an empire entered into the field of 
practical operations and in many ways the story of the frans/atio is an 
interpretative commentary upon this event. Next to the papal theory 
there was also the imperial theory of a translation which was based on the 
lex regia and with which there seemed at least some hope of combating 
hierocratic claims. The ramifications and adaptions by the French of 
fact and theory of the ¢ranslatio is of great interest both to the historian 
of ‘ political’ thought and the student of historiography. And in 
view of some recent works, the arguments of Bellarmine and Baronius 
make delightful reading; and so do those of Flacius and, on the other 
hand, of Natalis. Considering the space of time traversed by the author 
and the many offshoots of the idea it is not surprising that there are some 
defects. The presentation might have profited by a pruning of the many 
literary analyses. As regards substance some points reveal lack of re- 
quisite clarity of thought. His conception of Roman emperorship suffers 
from not always clearly seeing its (alleged) universalist substance, hence 
the Zweikaiserproblem and the view underlying the Constitutum Constantini 
appear blurred. Equally, the idea of the Gottesgnadentum is not clearly 
perceived; nor is he very firm about the function of royal elections or 
of unction. It jars to read of Charlemagne’s coronation and unction 
(according to the Byzantine model) and of Pippin’s coronation. Papal 
views would have gained if the mediatory role of the pope had been 
assessed in its bearing upon this very subject. In secondary literature 
there is a lack of attention given to literature outside Germany. But 
there should be no doubt that this is a most valuable piece of work which, 
quite apart from the welcome insight it offers into such a variegated 
assortment of historical literature, breaks new grounds in a number of 
places: the Hillin letters are a conspicuous example, and the exegesis 
of the 14th century controversial literature is a very important contri- 
bution to the appraisal of the mechanics of combining history, theology 
and law for the purpose of polemics in the Middle Ages. 


Trinity College, Cambridge WALTER ULLMANN 
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The Rev. Kenelm Foster, O.P. has translated selected contemporary 
records to illustrate The Life of Saint Thomas Aquinas (Baltimore: Helicon 
Press; London: Longmans, 1959. 30s.). The biography of Bernard 
Gui and depositions from the canonization enquiry of 1319 form the bulk 
of the material offered. The book is designed to present the figure of 
St. Thomas, as seen by the next generations of Dominicans and by the 
Cistercians of Fossanova, the place of his death and his first burial. The 
author’s theme is St. Thomas’s piety as the basis of his power of con- 
centration and literary productivity; he intends to counter-balance the 
prevailing interest in the intellectual character of the mastermind behind 
the Summa Theologiae. Only two of his records put any emphasis on this 
aspect: Tolomeo of Lucca in his Historia Ecclesiastica and the faculty of 
arts in Paris in their letter to the general chapter of the Dominicans after 
the death of St. Thomas, lamenting the loss for the Church and Aristotelian 
studies. No similar document of corporative condolence from Aquinas’s 
nearest colleagues in the faculty of divinity seems ever to have existed. 
The introduction traces the link between the men who met St. Thomas 
during his last years in Italy and the writings connected with the process 
of canonization, which produced the biographical records. Every text is 
explained by notes giving the historical and literary background in short 
outline and offering, together with a well balanced bibliography, a good 
introduction into modern research on the relevant problems. The 
translation attempts successfully to create in the reader impressions and 


associations as similar as possible to those intended by the writers of the 
Latin originals. 


Liverpool Hans LIEBEsSCHUTZ 


A series of lectures by experts can be a messy way of dealing with a 
difficult subject. In The English Library before 1700 (London: the Athlone 
Press, 1958. 358.) Professor Francis Wormald and Dr. C. E. Wright 
have assembled a most valuable series of studies. A general Introduction 
by Professor R. Irwin is followed by a lucid account of the monastic 
library by Dr. Wormald. This is followed by Dr. G. S. Ivy’s study of 
the materials and make up of medieval books and by Dr. C. H. Talbot on 
the universities as purveyors and consumers of books. Professor R. M. 
Wilson’s contribution, ‘ The contents of the medieval library’ is a very 
valuable one: in it he gives a digested account of the actual authors 
represented in surviving library catalogues; and Professor M. D. 
Knowles on ‘the preservation of the classics’ will also be found of 
value, drawing as it does on Professor R. A. B. Mynor’s notes on classical 
manuscripts in British libraries. Professor R. Weiss’s subject is the 
private collector and the revival of Greek learning. Dr. Wright’s two 
very important chapters are devoted to the dispersal of monastic libraries 
in the sixteenth century and to the attempts to undo the damage—largely 
under the leadership of the members of the Elizabethan antiquaries and 
above all of Sir Robert Cotton. The last two chapters, by Mr. J. C. T. 
Oates and Dr. J. N. L. Myres, are devoted respectively to Cambridge 
libraries up to 1700 and Oxford libraries in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Some of the contributors, by the very nature of their subjects 
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and the way they rise to the occasion, give the work an exciting, pioneering 
quality which is particularly noticeable in the chapters by Mr. Wilson and 
Dr. Wright. It is regrettable that such a useful and stimulating book 
should have an index which is either selective on some mysterious 
principle, or else plain perfunctory. 
University of Edinburgh Denys Hay 

Dr. Glynne Wickham, head of the department of drama in Bristol 
University, has published the first volume (1300-1576) of his Early 
English Stages, 1300 to 1660 (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1959. 
45s.). Ina short notice I can do little more than call attention to a work 
that future historians of the drama will ignore at their peril. This first 
volume is an attack on many of the assumptions about the development 
of medieval drama that have been current since Chambers produced his 
study half a century ago. Dr. Wickham has not only re-examined the 
existing material but has also brought to light a great deal that is new. 
Scholars will doubtless dispute many of his arguments and deductions, 
and some will bé put off by his somewhat polemical style. (In fact, he 
has a chip on his shoulder occasioned by what he regards as the post- 
Reformation distortion of medieval history.) But at least we must, as a 
result of his work, have a new look at the ‘ liturgical-play: banishment: 
adoption by the Guilds: secularization: Corpus Christi procession’ 
genealogy now current in all the histories and on the lips of those of us 
who have to deal with the subject. Dr. Wickham’s advantage is that he 
is a practical man of the theatre who sees medieval drama as a matter 
of living performance rather than of literary appreciation. It is in this 
respect, perhaps, that his book is most valuable. He links, more closely 
than has been done before, the drama proper with other public spectacles 
of the middle ages, the tournament, the royal entry, and so forth, and 
shows how all these things move forward to the triumphs of the 
Elizabethan public and private stages. Here again, he forces us to 
reconsider assumptions that have remained unquestioned for generations, 
in particular the assumption that the history of the modern stage begins 
with the building of The Theatre in 1576. (Dr. Wickham divides his two 
volumes at this point for convenience only.) As he sees it, neither The 
Theatre nor the elaborate scenic devices of Inigo Jones (who is ‘ a climax 
rather than a beginning ’) are the true starting-point. That comes only 
with the erection of the proscenium arch, the retirement of the actor from 
intimate contact with the audience, and the growth of greater and greater 
scenic i//usion as opposed to the previous presentation of scenic pagentry 
and symbolism. Thus, Dr. Wickham’s work does for the Elizabethan 
stage what has already been done for the dramatic texts: it emphasizes the 
medieval inheritance, the continuity of development, which made the 
stage possible. Of course it needed a genius like Shakespeare and a 
speculator like Burbage to make it the resounding success it was. But 
Dr. Wickham’s point is that the Elizabethan stage was not sui generis, not 
even a simple matter of ‘inn-yard into G/obe’ and ‘ college-hall into 
Blackfriars’. ‘This, and much else, will doubtless be presented at length 
in his second volume. 


University of Liverpool D. S. BLAND 
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Les Registres d’Urbain IV, par J. Guiraud, vol. iv, fasc. xi. Tables par 
S. Clémencet (Paris: de Boccard, 1958) completes a series begun in 1892. 
The four registers of Urban IV were finished in 1929. Since then they 
have lacked indexes which Mlle. Clémencet has now provided. This 
fascicule contains a list of the pope’s bulls, catalogued by incipits, and a 
concordance of his letters as printed in Potthast and in this edition. 
There are full indexes of subjects, and of persons and places. In the 
former under Curie Officia it is possible to find the names of all those who 
held a particular papal office during Urban’s reign; in the latter valuable 
indentifications are given in French of the Latin place-names. It is 
gratifying to find that work has begun again on another series. C/ément 
VI (1324-1352), Lettres Closes, Patentes et Curiales se rapportant a la France, 
par E. Déprez, J. Glénisson and Mgr. G. Mollat, vol. ii, fasc. iii & iv 
(Paris: de Boccard, 1958) takes up the work of Déprez achieved between 
1901 and 1925. Glénisson and Mollat have chosen to switch over from 
the Vatican series of registers to the Avignonese as being fuller and more 
reliable. They have also used minutes scattered in Vatican Registers 
244 A-N and Instrumenta miscellanea. These two new fascicules contain 
1,561 entries between 19 May 1345 and 18 May 1347. In many instances 
the present texts are more complete than those given in Calendar of Papal 
Letters, ed. W. H. Bliss and J. A. Twemlow, iii (cf. 1844, 1927, 1969, 
2018-19) and in any case it is an advantage to have the material arranged 
chronologically. But just occasionally the advantage lies with the 
calendar (cf. 1788 and Ca/. Pap. Lett., iii. 19). The French series is to be 
preferred for following the diplomatic negotiations, as for instance those 
conducted by Cardinals Aubert and Ceccano in the autumn of 1345, since 
the letters to the French and English envoys can be studied side by side. 
Useful cross references are given to Theiner, Mon. Hist. Hung., Rymet’s 
Foedera, Eubel, Bullarium Franciscanum and similar sources. Urbain V 
(1362-1370), Lettres Communes, pat les membres de l’école frangaise de 
Rome et M.-H. Laurent, O.P., vol. i, fasc. v (Paris: de Boccard, 1958) 
completes the text of a series begun in 1954: see ante, Ixx (1955), pp. 
479-80; Ixxiii (1958), p. 145. There are twenty-eight entries headed, 
* De Conservatoriis ’, 114 in the section, ‘ De Dignitatibus sub expecta- 
tione’ and 232 under ‘ De Dignitatibus Vacaturis ’. All the entries fall 
between 8 November 1362 and 24 October 1363. There are at least 
twenty-nine entries which refer directly to the British Isles. As has been 
noted before the Avignonese registers supply a good deal of information 
which supplements what is known from the Calendar of Papal Petitions, i, 
ed. W. H. Bliss, and from Calendar of Papal Letters, iv, ed. W. H. Bliss and 
J. A. Twemlow. For instance 4596 gives the names of the conservators 
of the abbot and convent of Croxton which are not given by the Calendar. 
4631 adds the names of the executors of Mr. John Renham’s provision 
of a canonry and prebend with dignity at Lincoln and gives the name of 
the church he should resign if successful, #.e. Hollingbourne, Kent. (He 
had petitioned for the dignity although he held Hollingbourne, Ca/. Pap. 
Pet., i. 386.) 4632 reveals a hitherto unknown provision of a canonry 
with reservation of a prebend of Ripon to John Turk. Sometimes it is 
possible to see that a petitioner’s proposal about the church he should 
resign if successful was rejected by the pope. Thus in Ca/. Pap. Pet., 
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i. 386 Hugh Wymundwold offered to resign his precentorship at York 
if granted his petition. The pope granted the petition but instructed him 
to resign the parish churches of Leek, Norton, and St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury 
as well as the precentorship. In many instances the provisions were 
never effected and the resignations never took place. Thus we know 
that William Heytesbury was granted a canonry with reservation of a 
dignity at Salisbury on 15 February 1363 (4674) on condition that he 
resigned the church of Ickham, Kent. In fact he held that church until 
his death (Emden, Biographical Register, ii. 927). ‘This fascicule also 
contains new references to such distinguished continental figures as 
Conrad of Gelnhausen (4707, 4919) and Nicholas Oresme (4843). 


Merton College, Oxford J. R. L. HiGHFieELp 


As a handsomely produced and illustrated account of current Scottish 
heraldic practice in the field of flags Heraldic Standards and other Ensigns, 
their development and history, by Lt.-Col. Robert Gayre of Gayre and Nigg 
(Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1959. 35s.) is interesting, but as a 
history of the subject it is less satisfactory. The material for a history of 
heraldic flags is indeed scattered and obscure, but some mention might 
have been made of the book whose publication in 1942 placed the whole 
study of medieval flags on a new basis, A. and B. Bruckner’s Schweizer 
Fahnenbuch. Furthermore the chapter on the heraldic household badge 
might have made some mention of the work and views of Mr. H. Stanford 
London, the leading student of this subject. Heraldry at the present day 
derives much of its charm and interest from the close links between its 
history and its modern practice. The nature of these links, however, has 
not always favoured a dispassionate approach to history. The current 
Scottish attitude to heraldry is peculiarly legalistic and attaches great 
importance to feudal analogies and questions of nobiliary capacity. Thus 
Colonel Gayre, in proposing to stretch a point and allow the use of 
heraldic standards to modern knights other than knights grand cross, 
suggests that in such cases ‘there might well be some limitation de- 
pendent upon whether the knight actually was in a position, theoretically, 
to command a feudal following’. This approach to his subject leads him 
to regret the absence of such attitudes from English practice. A point 
he seems to miss, however, is that this regrettable English laxity is not 
merely modern but goes back to the sixteenth century if not indeed much 
earlier. Though he does not mention the fact, ‘ the Tudor MS. in the 
College of Arms, of Banners, Standards and Badges ’, which he quotes, 
shows that under Henry VIII (and not merely in the twentieth century) 
standards were allowed to gentlemen as well as to lords and knights. 


College of Arms, London AntHony R. WAGNER 


Several American scholars have recently traced the evolution of 
central moral concepts through the Renaissance period, which often saw 
the adoption of new definitions and new ideals. To such a category of 
investigation belongs Mr. Eugene F. Rice’s The Renaissance Idea of Wisdom 
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(Harvard University Press. London: O.U.P., 1958. 38s.) and it is a 
model of its kind. Mr. Rice writes lucidly and at times displays a delight- 
ful gift for epigrammatic summary; and he presents what seems to be a 
valid and serious discussion of an important topic. Broadly speaking 
wisdom was viewed in the middle ages as a knowledge of the divine, 
attainable by grace alone. By the time of Pierre Charron, whose De /a 
sagesse (1601) is regarded by Mr. Rice as the completest development of 
the trends he is analysing, wisdom is generally regarded as an autonomous 
moral virtue, ‘an intrinsic perfection of the natural man’. This is 
grossly to oversimplify the author’s subtle analysis of the conflicting 
positions which often make even a single author ambiguous. Space will 
not permit a review of the varieties of wisdom displayed in this book: 
the chapters discussing the Neo-platonists at Florence, Colet, Celtis, and 
Sadoleto are particularly rewarding. What remains mysterious in the 
later stages of Mr. Rice’s argument is what prompted the changes in 
emphasis. The adoption of an active terrestrial wisdom (however 
acquired) by the earlier Florentines fits in well with what Dr. Baron has 
told us of the importance of civil liberty. But what of the secularization 
of the north? Perhaps here too a consideration of political trends would 
have suggested why wisdom gradually changed its content. And behind 
the speculation of learned moralists and philosophers we should remember 
a common-sense attitude among ordinary folk, which occasionally must 
have influenced the professedly ‘ wise’. ‘ What is better than wisdom?’ 
dame Prudence quotes to Melibeus in the Canterbury Tales, and she goes 
on: ‘Womman’. For the man in the street of ancient Rome or 
Renaissance Florence, the wisdom that matters is worldly wisdom: the 
proverbial lore of Europe, earthy and self-evident, must have been 
constantly at odds with the views, so admirably displayed by Mr. Rice, of 
the philosophers and theologians of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. 
University of Edinburgh Denys Hay 


The Erastian attitude of the Spanish crown towards the papacy from 
the end of the fifteenth century—an attitude already found, off and on, 
in the dealings of the later medieval kings of Castile with Rome and 
Avignon—tends to make us forget that, at this time, the church in Spain 
produced some of the most active and effective defenders of papal 
supremacy and opponents of the conciliar movement. One thinks, 
among others, of Albornoz in the fourteenth century and, in the fifteenth 
century, of the Catalan cardinal Margarit i Pau and the subject of Father 
R. H. Trame’s recent monograph Rodrigo Sdnchez de Arévalo, 1404-1470, 
Spanish Diplomat and Champion of the Papacy (Washington, D.C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1959. $2.75). This is the first 
really complete and satisfactory account of the biography and viewpoint 
of an influential prelate who made his first appearance in international 
church politics as envoy of John II to the Council of Basel in 1433, and 
was to spend most of his subsequent life in Rome representing John II 
and Henry IV of Castile. It fell to his lot, as castellan of Sant’ Angelo, 
to become the gaoler of the humanists of the Roman Academy, including 
Pomponius Laetus, whom Paul II imprisoned there in 1468. On Father 
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Trame’s showing he performed this task with a humanity and broad- 
mindedness which does credit to one who, in his written works, tended 
towards a legalism and rigidity of outlook characteristic of many Spanish 
churchmen at this time. Many of Sanchez de Arévalo’s treatises, often 
concerned with defending a fairly extremist view of the extent of papal 
authority, have remained unpublished. Father Trame gives an adequate 
account of their contents and of the positions taken by Sanchez in debate. 
Nor does he fall into the error characteristic of many Spanish historians 
and literary critics writing about this period, which is to think that a 
capacity for writing Latin, and some knowledge of Latin history and 
literature, makes a humanist in the fifteenth-century sense. The subject 
of his monograph, he notes, preserved to a considerable degree, like most 
other Castilian scholars, medieval characteristics of thought, method and 
expression (p. 62). It is, perhaps, a pity that more attention is not given 
to Sanchez de Arévalo’s Historia Hispanica (1469-70), which seems to be 
one of the earliest attempts to teach Spaniards to believe in an aggressively 
nationalistic, not to say mythical, version of their past—an approach to 
Spanish history which continues to distort the work of some of the best 
Spanish historians in our own time. One can catch him doing the same 
sort of thing in the absurdly exaggerated account he gave Pius II at 
Mantua of Henry IV’s feeble campaign against the Moors of Granada. 
Father Trame’s monograph reveals an unjustly neglected though hardly 
very sympathetic fifteenth-century churchman. It would have been 
useful to have been told a little less cautiously what its author himself 
thinks of Sanchez de Arévalo’s doctrinal position. 


Exeter College, Oxford P. E. RussEty 


The composition of this vast History of the Balkans since 1453 (New 
York: Rinehart and Co., 1959. $12) must have cost its author, Professor 
L. S. Stavrianos, immense labour: to this not only its length of 790 pages 
bears witness, but its bibliography, which lists hundreds of works in the 
main Western languages, Greek, and even, occasionally, other Balkan 
languages. It is a truly comprehensive and even monumental bit of work, 
covering not only political history, but the history of economic and social 
developments, these being, indeed, particularly well treated. Apart from 
a few inevitable minor slips, it is accurate and remarkably impartial as 
between the Balkan States, even when dealing with episodes (such as the 
Second Balkan War) on which one might have expected a Greek’s sense 
of balance to desert him (it is true that this balance breaks down entirely 
when the author deals with the Hungaro-Roumanian relationship). 
Nevertheless, with all appreciation of Professor Stavrianos’s diligence and 
his scholarship, and in full knowledge of the maxim that an author must 
not be criticized for not having written a different book from that which 
he has written, one feels inclined, in this particular case, to do just that. 
If anyone really wants a handbook on the European Balkans, including 
Romania, since 1453, here it is. But huge as the book is, the field, as 
the author has (to its great advantage) chosen to define it is so enormous 
that on no single point is he ever able to go much deeper than hand-book 
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level. It remains an admirable reference book, from which readers will 
be glad to turn to more specialist works on individual countries, or on 
individual phases of their general development. 


All Souls College, Oxford C. A. MACARTNEY 


La métairie et P volution agraire de la Gatine poitevine de la fin du moyen age 
a la Révolution by Louis Merle (Paris, S.E.V.P.N., 1958) in an admirably 
informative and suggestive regional study based upon a thorough 
examination of the archives of notaries, seigneurs and judges, and 
particularly of leases, some examples of which are printed in full in the 
Appendix. The Gatine, which is that part of Poitou lying on the south 
of the great granite ridge which crosses the Vendée, was a region in which 
share-cropping farms took up, on an average, over 75 per cent. of the land 
in each parish in 1789. The constitution of these farms was a complex 
and often long-drawn-out process which seems to have begun towards 
the end of the Hundred Years’ War and certainly to have gone on until 
the mid-nineteenth century. Merle concludes that it was the work of the 
nobility, at least in the early stages, although some of them sold later, 
and this not only in the Gatine where it is very marked but in the whole 
of Poitou. This conclusion challenges that of Raveau’s study of Haut- 
Poitou which depicted increasing acquisition of rural land by prosperous 
members of the town bourgeoisie, and explained it by the devaluation of 
money and the rise in prices consequent upon the influx of metal from 
the New World whereas the nobility, hit by the devaluation, sank into a 
condition little better than that of their more prosperous tenants. It is 
more in line with the general hypothesis put forward early this century 
by P. de la Vaissiére in his well-known Gentilshommes campagnards de 
’ancienne France. ‘This purchase of peasant holdings and their combination 
into large farms worked on a share-cropping basis while it wrought great 
changes in the landscape by stimulating enclosures and making it the 
bocage country which it is today, resulted in no great changes in cultivation. 
But the social consequences were most important: the middle and petty 
nobility remained on their lands here longer than elsewhere (a feature 
which may help to explain the risings in the Vendée in 1793); thanks to 
the harsh terms of their leases, the share-croppers became increasingly 
impoverished and soon were little more than agricultural labourers. 
The table of changes on page 91, based upon 535 leases, clearly illustrates 
their precarious existence and is a significant corrective to the somewhat 
idyllic picture of the deep attachment of the peasantry to their seigneurs 
painted by some historians of the Vendée. The ones who benefited most 
were the farmers-general—men of law or merchants but sometimes farmers 
as well—who were the middle-men between the seigneur and the share- 
cropper and who enriched themselves at the expense of both. It would 
be fascinating to know to what extent their already profitable economic 
activities and their rise in the social scale were facilitated by the agrarian 
reforms of the French Revolution such as the abolition of seigneurial 
dues and the sale by auction of the lands of the church and of the emigrés. 


London School of Economics Aun Davies 
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One ot the virtually unchallenged myths of English history is that 
the liberties of the common man are founded on the Common Law. It 
is not more than half true and, in so far as it is true, it came to be so 
through a chapter of strange if happy accidents. For centuries the 
Common Law did much to bind and nothing whatsoever to loose. 
There was a very genuine ‘ tyranny of the yellow parchment’. Nor did 
the Common Lawyers consciously do anything to convert the privileges 
of the magnate into the rights of the subject. At such times as the 
Common Lawyers did make common cause with friends of the people 
or with friends of liberty it was for reasons not unconnected with their 
fees. Sir Charles Ogilvie in The King’s Government and the Common Law, 
1471-1641 (Oxford: Blackwell, 1958. 21s.) has thrown down a serious 
challenge to the legend and he very nearly carries off the bays. He has 
had earlier if less learned predecessors—Shakespeare, who gave to Jack 
Cade some cogent arguments for killing all the lawyers and who made 
Hamlet associate ‘ the law’s delay’ very closely with ‘ the insolence of 
office’; the Levellers, who protested that Magna Carta was ‘ but a beg- 
garly thing, containing many marks of intolerable bondage’; Bentham, 
who saw that the greatest happiness of the greatest number required the 
overthrow of Blackstone; Dickens, who almost turned a great novel 
into a tract against Chancery procedure. But Sir Charles covers more 
ground than all of these, and covers it (without shirking technicalities) 
in a remarkably, perhaps excessively, short book. He writes pungently 
and hits hard—usually though not quite invariably above the belt. Close 
attention will reveal that he makes concessions to the other side, admitting 
that the Stuarts could be cruel or could use ‘ chicane’ and that the 
Common Law did frown on torture and on arbitrary arrest. And, 
although he fails to say that the lawyers (for all their shortcomings) did 
save us inadvertently from despotism, Sir Charles does not claim, as some 
have done, that the despots—Wolsey, Whitgift, Laud—were wholly or 
consciously benign. Sir Charles has at least shown clearly what a 
cocoon of red tape the late medieval courts had spun around themselves 
and how they had rendered themselves almost incapable of just dealing 
or of moving with the times. But occasionally he blurs the difference 
between criminal and civil procedure, and he underestimates the capacity 
of King’s Bench under the Tudors for being both equitable and expedi- 
tious. He has also thrown light on some dark places among the intricate 
political and legal issues of the early Stuart period. If, however, the 
Common Law was all that he says it was, he does not fully explain why 
the Crown could appeal so successfully to it or why the judges, themselves 
Common Lawyers, were so often Royalists. Although Sir Charles can 
marshal much evidence and some telling quotations on his side, he is not 
altogether abreast of recent scholarship. This emerges most in his 
dealings with the Tudors. He still talks of ‘ the New Monarchy ’, and 
his knowledge of Star Chamber has stopped roughly where Pollard left 
matters in 1922. ‘There are also some venial errors on minor details of 
the Tudor constitution. Little of this impairs Sir Charles’s main argu- 
ment but it is, all the same, regrettable since it may cause scholars to take 
him less seriously than he deserves. The subject needs fuller treatment 
and the indictment needs an answer. 


King’s College, Cambridge CHRISTOPHER Morris 
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In Tudor Gwynedd (London: Tiranti for Caernarvonshire Historical 
Society, 1958. 4s. 6d.) Mr. W. Ogwen Williams has republished the 
historical introduction to his Calendar of the Caernarvonshire Quarter 
Sessions Records, vol. i, which has already been reviewed in this journal 
(ante, \xxiii, 109-110). Mr. Williams is mainly concerned with the 
genesis of the Act of Union between England and Wales, and with its 
effects upon Gwynedd, especially upon Caernarvonshire. He provides a 
most useful analysis of the political and administrative structure of the 
Principality, together with a very clear account of the social developments 
in north Wales during the later Middle Ages. The policy of union was 
made possible by these developments, which had created a class of gentry 
capable of ruling Wales and had already enabled that class to assume 
considerable power. In Gwynedd the Union did not greatly disturb the 
social and political structure but rather gave legal confirmation to existing 
developments. Sometimes Mr. Williams allows himself generalizations 
which do not seem to accord with the available evidence. To write of 
the Union as expressing an alliance between Crown and gentry exaggerates 
the political unity of the latter and ignores the resentment felt by some of 
them at the new policy. Again, Mr. Williams assumes that Thomas 
Cromwell wished to make Welsh administration identical with English. 
Yet the act of 1536, passed during Cromwell’s regime, foreshadows some 
of those peculiarly Welsh institutions which were enshrined in the act 
of 1542, passed after Cromwell’s fall; while Cromwell’s close interest 
in the council in the marches and the other provincial councils suggests 
that he was fully prepared to allow regional anomalies in the adminis- 
trative structure. But, these things apart, Mr. Williams has performed a 
most valuable task, which will ensure a welcome for the second volume of 
The Caernarvonshire Quarter Sessions Records. 


University of Manchester Penry WILLIAMS 


Students of the Renaissance will be particularly grateful for A. 
Renaudet, Humanisme et Renaissance (Geneva: Droz, 1958), for they will 
find collected here eighteen papers and reviews by the distinguished 
scholar whose recent death, after an exceedingly industrious career, 
means the end of an activity which brought so much light to Renaissance 
studies. The writings collected here range from Dante to Giordano 
Bruno and include the fundamental paper on Jean Standonck, first pub- 
lished in 1908 in the Bulletin de la Société de I Histoire du Protestantisme 
francais, and the equally important one on the religious thought of 
Lefévre d’Etaples, which appeared in 1955 in the Miscellanea Bruno Nardi. 
Other essays re-printed here deal with Dante, Erasmus, Margaret of 
Navarre, Rabelais, Guicciardini, and Bruno, a wide range which reflects 
vividly the variety of interests of the author. It is usual in collections of 
essays of this type to include at least one piece hitherto unpublished. 
Such a rdle is played here by a stimulating paper on Eshique humaniste 
et spiritualité de Petrarque, where Renaudet analyses and examines with 
fine insight the various contrasts in Petrarch’s complex personality. 
His conclusions are that while Petrarch sees in St. Augustine his own 
Christian ideal, he also sees at the same time his ideal personified by Scipio. 
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It is because of this contrast that in the Secretum Petrarch made St. 
Augustine talk like Seneca. This is an essay which should be read with 
great attention by any student of the Renaissance. The same might, 
however, be said of the other essays in this attractively printed book. 


University College, London R. WEIss 


i 


‘You will never be a gentleman’, said Cyril Jackson to the rough, 
surly, slovenly Gaisford, ‘but you may succeed with certainty as a 
scholar.’ Scholarship, as Professor M. L. Clarke shows in Classical 
Education in Britain 1500-1900 (Cambridge: University Press, 1959. 
32s. 6d.), flourished as classical teaching decayed. It was the schools 
which kept the roots alive: especially the steady stream of boys taught 
by Arnold at Rugby and Kennedy at Shrewsbury who came up to the 
universities with formidable backgrounds of reading (A. H. Clough was 
a case in point). Both these headmasters ultimately took chairs. And 
as Classical teaching revived, scholarship, in Gaisford’s sense, declined. 
Finding errors in Jowett became an academic pastime. Latin and Greek 
seem to have been to undergraduates, from Mr. Clarke’s account, ancil- 
laries rather than ends in themselves. Philosophy, history, and logic, to 
say nothing of mathematics in the early days, were the main interests of 
university students as opposed to the classical scholars. In this meticul- 
ous and readable study, Mr. Clarke raises many interesting points. We 
learn, for instance, that James Lonsdale at Durham used to weep over 
his students’ Latin prose to induce them to take pains. In the latter half 
of the century Mark Pattison, Richard Congreve, and Henry Sidgwick 
lamented the occlusive effect of intensive classical training and played a 
part from within, undermining its hold. The erosive sciences, physical 
and biological, played their part without. One hopes that, by ending 
this volume in 1900, Mr. Clarke intends to give us another illustrating the 
effect of twentieth-century techniques on classical education. If it is as 
readable as this, it will be welcome. 


University of Sheffield W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 


For forty-seven years after publishing his comprehensive History of 
St. Paul’s School, 1909, the late Sir Michael McDonnell was actively 
engaged in exhuming details of the masters and boys from the records of 
the Mercers’ Company. The results of his gleanings have been printed 
for the Governors in The Aunals of St. Paul’s School (London: privately 
printed, 1959). In this there is a spirited discussion as to whether Chaucer 
attended one of the proto-Pauls which antedated Colet’s foundation. 
In a detailed and documented survey of the High Masters from William 
Lily to George Charles, he has provided an entertaining side-light on the 
educational history of London from 1509 to 1748. Inevitably attention 
concentrates on the headmastership of Richard Mulcaster, who succeeded 
the unfortunate John Harrison. Choleric, erudite and extravagant, 
Mulcaster built up the boarding house and left his mark not only on the 
school but on the Merchant Taylors School as well, whose first headmaster 
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he had become some thirty-five years before. Seventeen other head- 
masters who appear with him in this book include an interesting pair: 
Alexander Gill, Senior, and Junior. The father taught John Milton 
and the son was said to have described Charles II as ‘ fitter to stand in a 
Cheapside shop with an apron before him and say “‘ What lack ye?” 
than to govern a kingdom’. To Old Paulines this work will afford 
great diversion, especially the painstaking accounts of the elections to 
the surmasterships. Not the least attractive of this collection of virtual 
biographical notices is that of Benjamin Morland, F.R.S., High Master 
from 1721 to 1723, whose helf-length portrait in oils still hangs in the 
school. He taught James Postlethwayte who, like himself, became an 
F.R.S., and Robert Tomlinson who became a notable doctor. To biog- 
raphers this will prove a very pleasant work of reference when the school- 
days of Tudor, Stuart and early Hanoverian Paulines are being studied. 


University of Sheffield W. H. G. Armyrace 






This impressive edition of Paolo Giovio’s correspondence, Pauli 
Tovii Opera cura et studio Societatis Historicae Novocomensis denuo edita-~Tomus 
I-Epistularum pars prior, Tomus II-Epistularum pars altera curante G. G. 
Ferrero (Rome: Libreria dello Stato., 1956-8), is a very welcome addition 
to the series of Renaissance epistolaries now available in a text conforming 
with the exacting requirements of modern scholarship. Giovio’s letters 
were already sought as models of style in his own time and groups of 
them often figured in epistolary collections published during the sixteenth 
century. It was, however, highly desirable to have all the letters collected 
and edited according to modern standards, and this has now been done 
by Dr. Ferrero, to whom we are also indebted for several letters hitherto 
unknown and now printed for the first time. To say that these letters 
will prove valuable to sixteenth-century historians is perhaps an under- 
statement. For despite his being an ecclesiastic by profession and a man 
of letters by vocation, Giovio was in close touch with contemporary 
European politics. ‘The names of those with whom he corresponded are 
certainly impressive. We find among them the Emperor Charles V, 
Francis I and Henry II of France, Edward VI, to whom Giovio wrote ac- 
companying his homage of the first volume of his own Historiae, the rulers 
of Milan, Ferrara, and Mantua, two popes, Clement VII and Julius III, 
and many cardinals. Literary men with whom he exchanged letters in- 
clude Aretino, Bembo, and Vasari and many others. On the whole they 
strike one as the letters of a man extremely well informed and well 
endowed with commonsense, whose words are listened to with attention. 
An interesting feature of Giovio’s epistolary is the language. For al- 
though he was a distinguished humanist and one of the leading Latin 
writers of his time, the great majority of his letters are not in Latin but 
in Italian. A fact which, needless to say, brings vividly home to the 
reader the swift decline of humanism, which was then taking place. 
Had Giovio lived one generation earlier these letters would have been 
in Latin and not in the everyday tongue. Had he lived one generation 
later his historical works would have been probably written in Italian! 
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Readers of Allen’s monumental edition of the letters of Erasmus will 
miss here the absence of footnotes which are not strictly dealing with 
textual matters. Even as it stands Dr. Ferrero’s edition is nevertheless 
very valuable. The indexing is particularly well done. I would like to 
stress this as it is unfortunately not always the case in Italian scholarly 
publications. 


University College, London R. WEIss 


The rentes have a long, devious history in the social evolution of 
Europe. This is particularly apparent in the case of France where the 
terms rentes and rentiers have acquired an ugly meaning at the hands of 
the nineteenth-century theorists. The historian can profitably cut 
through these polemics and return to their early development within the 
general structure of credit. He now has an admirable guide in Bernard 
Schnapper’s Les rentes au XVI® siécle: histoire d’un instrument de crédit 
(Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1957), which explains the far-reaching changes in 
the function of rentes in the economy and society of France. The trans- 
actions in the fifteenth century, he reveals, were restricted in scope: 
rentes formed an integral part of the real-estate market and were commonly 
used to develop property. They were far from being purely financial 
transactions, although significant moves in this direction had already been 
made in the papal bulls Regimini of 1425 and 1455, which authorized rentes 
in money within the framework of property and the usury laws. They 
were also perpetual annuities—a feature on which the Parlement of Paris 
insisted, in keeping with its general effort to prevent them from becoming 
another form of money-making. But profound changes in the material 
life of the early sixteenth century carried away many of the obstacles. 
The monarchy was hungering after fresh sources of revenue for the wars 
against the Emperor Charles V. The growing wealth of the urban 
middle-class pressed for outlets other than in derogatory trade. And 
the trend of rising prices and the incidence of bad harvests raised the 
question of rents in kind—a problem dramatized in Germany by the 
Peasants’ War. These requirements were sensed by the great jurist 
Dumoulin: his writings, especially the Tractatus contractuum, prepared 
the way for new attitudes. The Parlement of Paris, by its arrét of 10 May 
1557, gave a grudging assent. Rentes in money thus emerged by stages: 
the institution by Francis I of the rentes sur l’Hétel de Ville in 1522; the 
appreciable rise in the capital of rentes after 1530; the hey-day in the 
years 1560-80, when the market in rentes and their circulation was most 
active. After 1580 came decline and recession brought on by the frequent 
inability of the monarchy to meet the settlement-days. Thus, in the 
sixteenth century, the rente passed from being a charge on property to 
become a personal debt. The transformation was confirmed by the 
liberal issues on the Hétel de Ville, where the urban middle-class was 
prepared to place its money. They became an instrument of credit, still 
clumsy and hampered by not being negotiable, but nevertheless able to 
take a significant place in the general expansion of credit in France in the 
sixteenth century. M. Schnapper has accomplished a difficult task and 
produced an excellent book. He deals carefully with the many intricate 
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legal problems relevant to the subject. The economic and statistical ; 
aspects are illustrated with graphs. The study is lucid and has the mark 
of quality. 

Paris 





FRANK SPOONER 





Despite its somewhat ambiguous title, Dr. H. C. Porter’s Reformation 
and Reaction in Tudor Cambridge (Cambridge: University Press, 1958. 
52s. 6d.) is in effect an account of the vicissitudes and divisions of Eliza- 
bethan puritanism in this nationally vital arena. It is a capacious and 
scholarly work based upon prolonged examination of the voluminous 
contemporary sources, and upon a grasp of theological issues by no means 
universal among Tudor historical specialists. Despite a tendency to 
overload the narrative with biographical detail, the author sets forth 
with clarity and liveliness the disputes between puritanism and authority 
in early Elizabethan Cambridge, the orthodox Calvinism of Whitaker and 
Perkins, the proto-Arminian moderation of Peter Baro, William Barrett, 
John Overall and Lancelot Andrewes. He reconstructs the cautious and 
essentially liberal role of Whitgift, who did nore than any man to prevent 
stark extremism from monopolizing this laboratory of the Anglican 
experiment. Few readers, Anglican or otherwise, will deplore the 
relatively mellow synthesis which terminated this Elizabethan dialectic 
and prepared the ground for Whichcote and the Cambridge Platonists. 
Dr. Porter preserves, it would seem, a scrupulous fairness toward all his 
protagonists; he has provided some moving accounts of the virtues and 
abilities forever epitomized in the brilliant prose of William Perkins. 
Even so, it remains difficult to repress a shudder at what King James 
acutely called the ‘desperate presumption’ of such theologians; in 
particular at their arrogant dismissal of texts inconvenient to that sinister 
theory of Grace which inter alia assigned arbitrary damnation or salvation 
to the babe in the womb. The first part of Dr. Porter’s book bears a 
remote relationship with this main theme; it reviews the successive 
Cambridges of John Fisher, Erasmus, Robert Barnes, Martin Bucer 

and the Marian Exiles. It forms a pleasant, useful essay, collecting the 
surface-materials along the beaten tracks. Amongst intending re- 
searchers it should certainly not encourage the notion that Henrician 
Cambridge has been ‘done’. These earlier phases are no mere prelim- 
inaries; in their own right they demand treatment in the light of concepts 
very different from those which serve to illuminate Elizabethan religious 
history. In view of the capacity he has already displayed, it would prove 
a happy outcome if Dr. Porter himself would now return to the earlier 
decades and, having perfected himself in new skills and amassed fresh 
materials, would produce a second and equally authoritative work. 


University of Hull A. G. DiIcKENs 






































The story of English cathedrals since the Reformation is a strangely 
neglected side of ecclesiastical history and Archdeacon R. V. H. Burne’s 
Chester Cathedral from its Founding by Henry VIII to the Accession of Queen 
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Victoria (London: S.P.C.K., 1958. 21s.) may claim to be the first study 
of its kind. It is largely based on the Treasurer’s Accounts and, after 
1664, on the Chapter Act Books, supplemented at intervals by brief 
biographies of the Deans and Canons. This method makes the book as a 
whole somewhat disjointed and the treatment of general themes, par- 
ticularly that of finance, is often far from clear. The Chapter was poor, 
like all Henrician foundations. Its meagre revenues were further reduced 
in Tudor times by lay rapacity—an episode which reveals Leicester in a 
very discreditable light—and they had hardly increased by the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. The greater part of the income, as with all 
ecclesiastical bodies before the Act of 1851, came from fines for the 
renewal of leases, which the members of the Chapter divided between 
them. The working of this system at Chester might have been illumin- 
ated by a study of the leases themselves. It is surely too indulgent to 
the clergy, however, to suggest (p. 238) that they had no option but to 
pocket the money. At the Restoration, for example, all or a great part 
of the income from fines was devoted in other cathedrals, such as Win- 
chester, Salisbury, and Worcester, to repairs and the augmentation of 
small livings. At Chester there is no evidence of the use of fines for 
general purposes before 1814. But we should like to know more than 
Archdeacon Burne tells us about the management of the property. The 
cathedral clergy during these three centuries present for the most part 
a dreary record of mediocrity and unworthiness: though many of them, 
as Archdeacon Burne remarks, did their duty according to their lights, 
in the spirit of Dean Cholmondeley (1806-15), who wrote before his 
ordination, ‘I am not particularly anxious to go into the Church, but as 
it must be my profession the sooner I take it up the better’. The section 
of the book of most general interest concerns Bishop Bridgeman’s 
partially successful attempt to impose Laudian worship in the cathedral, 
against the opposition of the Puritan sub-dean, and Laud’s high-handed 
interference in a dispute between the bishop and the City Corporation. 
The lengthy extracts from the accounts contain also much interesting 
miscellaneous information, for instance on the price rise of the sixteenth 
century, and the celebration of military victories by bell-ringing from the 
Revolution onwards. There are a disconcerting number of small errors 
and misprints. Thus, Edmund Law, bishop of Carlisle, correctly 
described on page 240, appears as ‘a Carlisle clergyman’ on page 247; 
and James Thomas Law, canon of Chester, was not his son but his 
grandson. ‘The impression of carelessness is increased by an examination 
of the index, which is quite inadequate. 


University of Birmingham Puiuip STYLES 


De Jexuieten en het Samenhorigheidsbesef der Nederlanden 1585-1648 
(Antwerp: De Nederlandsche Boekhandel, 1957), by Dr. J. Andriessen, 
S.J., investigates the variety of historical judgments passed upon the 
activities of the Jesuits during the struggle of the Northern provinces to 
win independence of the Spanish Netherlands, and, in seeking to deter- 
mine their validity, explains the reasons why such a variety of judgments 
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is possible. Dr. Andriessen suggests that historians have had to general- 
ize from insufficient facts, and it has been his aim to meet the need for a 
detailed examination of contemporary information about the activities 
of the Jesuits in relation to the principle of solidarity or of community, 
of the Seventeen Provinces. He is concerned with a complicated 
situation which changed considerably during these sixty-three years. He 
rightly insists that modern national concepts, or modern theories of a 
separation of religion and politics, only add to the difficulties of passing 
judgment. He admits that the further question of the extent and nature 
of the Jesuits’ contribution, as distinct from that of other Catholic orders, 
causes difficulties. Dr. Andriessen’s problem is not to be answered by 
a general history of the Jesuits in the Netherlands, although he has to 
refer extensively and continuously to their work in general. The 
* rebellious ’ provinces saw the Jesuits as the willing promoters of Spanish 
power and papal authority at the expense of native independence, cultural 
and social, as well as political, economic, and religious. To the ‘ patriots’ 
of the North, the Jesuits were the spearhead of a Counter-Reformation 
which held the southern provinces in its grip and thereby subjected them 
to Rome and to Madrid. The Jesuits were feared, pursued and pilloried 
as the arch-enemies of the Dutch republic; because they inspired, nerved 
and directed the campaigns of the Catholic provinces. To the southern 
provinces, the northern were not only heretics but also rebels. The 
ties between the Seventeen Provinces were loosened by the exigencies of 
civil war, and in the years after 1815 it became clear that the ancient 
solidarity had been broken for ever by the pressures of Calvinist repub- 
licanism. Dr. Andriessen’s concern is with the part played by the Jesuits 
in the dissolution of the concept of the solidarity of the Netherlands, and 
the development of sharply opposed concepts (in the main for propa- 
ganda) of a heretical, rebellious north and a Spanish-dominated, papally- 
subservient south. Were the Jesuits indifferent to indigenous institutions 
and culture? Were they instruments of Spanish rule and agents of the 
Counter-Reformation at the expense of the Netherlands’ own sense of 
community? How far were the Jesuits responsible for that identification 
of rebels and heretics which characterized the attitude of the south to 
the north? Dr. Andriessen insists that the answers to these and similar 
questions vary with the times, with the situation and with the particular 
needs, and that in consequence the various judgments of historians 
contain part, but not all, of the truth. In the earlier years of the rebellion, 
the Jesuits sought the preservation of the unity of the Netherlands on the 
basis of fidelity to the natural ruler and to the ancient religion, which 
constituted one bond of faith, in which religion and politics were com- 
bined. Spanish and papal rule in their view were not alien to, nor 
imposed upon, the Netherlands, but were the outcome, as well as the 
expression, of the Netherlands’ solidarity. The Jesuits’ hope was to win 
the allegiance of all the provinces to these principles of fidelity, and so 
to restore solidarity. They played their part in council and in camp, in 
public and in private, in missionary enterprise in the north and in the 
education of the faithful in the south. They were not opposed to the 
native outlook of the Netherlands but they did insist that it was to develop 
in accordance with its own principles of fidelity to the natural ruler and 
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the true religion. The success of the rebellion and the challenge of the 
republic and Calvinist church forced the Jesuits increasingly to stress the 
differences between southern and northern provinces, and to insist upon 
the loyalty of the south to principles rejected by the north. If the 
Netherlands could not be united on those principles, it was the more 
necessary to preserve them in their purity on the narrower territory of 
the Spanish Netherlands. However, the Jesuits were still at work in 
the north, still educating children from the north in southern schools, 
still meeting Arminians and humanists of the north. The increasing 
separation of north and south weakened but could not eliminate entirely 
the sense that they shared some things. If the Jesuits helped toward 
separation, they also kept open certain channels of communication and 
continued to offer some prospect of re-unification. Dr. Andricssen’s 
study has gone far to clarify the motives and policies of the Jesuits in the 
Netherlands in respect of their unity and ultimate division. 


University of Edinburgh DouG tas Nosss 


For our understanding of the intellectual history of seventeenth- 
century England we have of late looked principally to the American 
historians of literature. Here from the same source comes another 
volume: The Scholastic Curriculum at early seventeenth-century Cambridge, 
by William T. Costello, S. J. (Harvard University Press. London: 
O.U.P., 1958. 36s.) This time it is a comparatively small book on a 
limited aspect of the subject, but an important contribution none the 
less and one which was badly needed. It corrects and replaces the only 
previous account, written almost a hundred years ago: J. B. Mullinger’s 
Cambridge Characteristics in the Seventeenth Century (1867). Using the 
students’ and teachers’ notebooks he has found in Cambridge and other 
libraries, together with similar material—e.g. thesis broadsides and com- 
mencement verses—Fr. Costello has contrived to reconstruct in satis- 
fying detail the intellectual content of a Cambridge education in this 
period. His training as a Jesuit scholar and his profound respect for 
the best in scholasticism have given the author an intimacy of under- 
standing which would not come with mere study. Over the fields of 
late scholastic logic, Aristotelian philosophy, and seventeenth-century 
theology alike, he moves with masterful ease. Moreover he has re- 
markable powers of exposition, and a quite uninhibited sense of fun, and 
in writing his book he has clearly set out to enjoy himself. He is not 
afraid of introducing a ‘ frigidaire’ into his translation of academic 
verse, and he digresses momentarily (p. 92) to suggest a new derivation of 
‘cocktail’ (from coctile: any mixture of elements quod concoctionem 
recipit). ‘The result is a delicious, not to say saucy, book. Education 
in Cambridge in the early seventeenth century was still scholastic—the 
Renaissance and Reformation had not by any means dethroned Aristotle 
and the schoolmen. In the study of ethics, in fact, the Philosopher 
was perhaps more important than ever now that Rome’s infallible 
guidance had been rejected, and theology still leaned heavily on the 
medieval authorities. Education, like the church itself, had not broken 
completely with the past which in some respects it had abandoned. 
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Fr. Costello first describes the exercises which late scholastic training 
involved—lectures, disputations, and declamations. He has found one 
extended account of a complete disputation (a manuscript of ¢. 1594-1600), 
and from this and from fragments found elsewhere he puts together a 
most informative explanation of the rules and procedure and technical 
terms. It is clear that the method did not generally produce mere logic- 
chopping, though at its worst it could do so. In learning and following 
an elaborate but coherent ritual of argument the student was very thor- 
oughly trained in exactitude and speed of thought. Fr. Costello compares 
it to the veronicas and half-veronicas of a bull-fight. The section on 
rhetoric, whilst not so original, is interesting: Fr. Costello prints two 
Latin declamations from the notebook of one student, showing the 
progress he had made between his first and his fourth year at college. 
The central and largest section of the book is occupied by an analysis 
of the four-year curriculum of arts and sciences through which all 
students passed—in arts, logic, rhetoric and ethics; in science, meta- 
physics, physics, mathematics, and cosmography (the order in which the 
subjects were read being determined by the tutor). On the whole the 
course was in the author’s view a good one: it developed a capacity 
for careful analytical and synthetical thought; it trained the student in 
expressing himself accurately in Latin; and it embraced a wide variety of 
subjects. But not all the subjects were of equal value or were taught at 
the same standard. Mathematics and cosmography were gravely ne- 
glected, and physica was a terrible hodge-podge—‘ an unhappy medley of 
philosophy and science’, ‘including within its borders legitimate 
philosophical speculation, excellent scientific observation, some quaint 
guess-work, not a little superstition, a bit of quackery, and much good 
intention, in a sort of academic Czechoslovakia’. It was of course 
precisely at that ill-defended point that the enemy—Descartes and the new 
science—was to enter later in the century. In the last section of the book 
Fr. Costello deals with graduate studies—theology, medicine, civil 
law and music (in descending order of importance). Medicine was 
moderately prosperous, though by no means comparable to that of 
Padua; civil law was in decline, and of the serious study of music it 
seems difficult to find atrace. There is a full and interesting treatment of 
theological studies—dogma (the main interest being centred in doctrines 
of grace and justification), ritual, and casuistry (the latter increasingly 
important). In all these academic matters Fr. Costello gives us sound 
information and sound criticism. He makes points too which have a 
wider relevance. For instance, that the theologians did not greatly 
concern themselves with problems of church government, and that the 
discussion of contemporary politics in the declamatory themes was 
conservative—devoted to a defence of the social and political status quo. 
The theologians still distrusted usury, and regarded women as inferior 
beings tomen. Sermons played an important part in the undergraduate’s 
life (D’Ewes although aiming for the law made studious notes on them), 
but college services were conducted without much ceremony or orderliness 
even in colleges which had no reputation for puritanism. Cambridge 
was an unliturgical place. I have noticed only a few slips. There are 
obvious misprints on pages 101, 108, 142 and 153; and the passing 
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references made on pages 137 and 142 to Locke and to Pepys are both 
inaccurate. Fr. Costello has deliberately said only a very little about the 
printed textbooks—a subject on which clearly a lot more could be said. 
But what is now most needed is for someone—possibly Fr. Costello 
himself ?—to write a sequel. Certainly the way is now made much easier 
for a book on the revolution of the later part of the century when Aristotle 
and the schoolmen were at last displaced by mathematics and the new 
science. 


Royal Holloway College, London R. C. LarHam 


Exeter was in the seventeenth century one of the most important 
English towns, the commercial and industrial centre of the Devon and 
West Somerset clothing region, surpassed in volume of trade among the 
outports only by Hull and later Bristol. In the middle decades of the 
century, as Dr. W. B. Stephens shows in his Seventeenth-Century Exeter : 
a study in industrial and commercial development, 1625-1688 (Exeter: The 
University, 1958. 30s.), the city’s economy underwent a far-reaching 
reorganization, followed, in and after the sixteen-seventies, by a big 
expansion of its trade, industry, wealth and population. At the beginning 
of the period most of Exeter’s trade was with France and the city was 
dominated by the Company of Merchants of Exeter Trading to France, 
which excluded ‘ craftsmen ’ from overseas commerce and invoked royal 
support, often in alliance with London and in opposition both to other 
western ports and to the country clothiers, for policies of regulation both 
of foreign trade and of the cloth industry. By Charles II’s reign Exeter’s 
trade was going farther afield to more varied markets, the chief of which 
was no longer France but the Netherlands. This change was connected 
with the rise of the serge manufacture in the West Country and the 
increasing concentration of its finishing processes in Exeter. It caused 
the collapse of the Exeter French Company, and by bringing the city’s 
merchants into conflict with the exclusive claims of the Merchant 
Adventurers’ Company converted them to /aissez-faire policies in overseas 
trade. Within the city, however, though the separation of commercial 
and industrial capital broke down, the Fullers’ Gild continued to control 
the expanding cloth finishing industry in the interests of the larger 
capitalists. ‘These developments were accompanied by a growth in 
wealth; but, as the author shows by a careful analysis of such evidence 
as can be found for social structure, wages, and cost of living—and we 
are thereby reminded how fragmentary and elusive the evidence is which 
even the most skilled research can piece together on these subjects—it is 
doubtful if the majority of the inhabitants benefited at all except by 
greater regularity of employment. In telling this story Dr. Stephens 
throws much light on general history: on the decline of Chartered Com- 
panies and the forces for /aissex-faire in commerce and industry; on the 
adaptation of industrial gild regulation to the purposes of capitalist 
employers; on the economic background to the political discontert of 
the sixteen-twenties and sixteen-thirties; on England’s earliest canal. 
He has written a worthy companion volume to Dr. Hoskins’s earlier 
study of Exeter after 1688, presenting the fruits of a thorough study of the 
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sources in an admirably lucid, economical and readable style. Necessary 
statistics are shown in simple tables and much detail is mercifully relegated 
to appendices. There is a full bibliography, an adequate index, and two 
useful sketch-maps of foreign trade. A map of Exeter’s hinterland 
might have helped some readers; and there seem to be slips in some 
figures in Table II and in a date on page 137. In all other respects this 
is a model of how to convert a thesis into a book that will be read with 
pleasure by both specialists and general readers and with as much profit 
by national as by local historians. 


University of Southampton A. L. MERsSON 


Some of Jean-Antoine Vincart’s contemporary accounts of different 
campaigns in the Spanish Netherlands in the sixteen-thirties and sixteen- 
forties have long been in print. To these we must now add Les relations 
militaires des années 1634 et 1635, rédigées par Jean-Antoine Vincart, Secrétaire 
des avis secrets de guerre aux Pays-Bas, ed. M. Huisman, J. Dhondt, and 
Lucienne van Meerbeeck (Académie Royale de Belgique, Commission 
Royale d’Histoire. Brussels: Palais des Académies, 1958). They reflect 
the raising of Spanish hopes by the arrival in Brussels of Ferdinand, the 
Cardinal-Infante, fresh from his part in the Hapsburg victory at Nérd- 
lingen. Though these events at last brought France under Richelieu 
openly into the war, the combined Franco-Dutch invasion of 1635 was 
beaten back; and in fact each Relation ends with a naive peroration 
expressing the hope that the nobles and people of Holland will at last 
open their eyes, and that the Prince of Orange and other nobles will 
throw off the authority of ‘personnes villes et de nulle qualité... 
marchands de beurre et fromaiges’ and return to their rightful master 
the king of Spain. There is an air of unreality about such passages as 
this; and indeed Vincart inflates Spain’s military successes, covers up 
the weaknesses of the Brussels Government and nowhere criticizes any 
Spanish officer. The editors in their Introduction relate this well to 
Vincart’s semi-official position on the Spanish staff and print some new 
documents elucidating this. While the names of officers and places are 
identified in the footnotes, unfortunately no map is provided. 


University of Sheffield K. H. D. Hatey 


In The Eastland Trade and the Common Weal in the Seventeenth Century 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1959. 32s. 6d.) Mr. R. W. K. Hinton 
gives what is in essence a series of shrewd and meticulous commentaries 
on the movements of trade to and from England as revealed by the Sound 
toll registers. He has not contented himself with merely using the 
formidable printed tables and summaries but has sampled the originals 
at Copenhagen. He has consulted port books and other English customs 
documents to check and amplify his story. Much valuable information 
emerges from his book, for example with regard to the gradual replace- 
ment of cloth and corn as articles of commerce by iron and southern or 
tropical re-exports, and also concerning the origins of the Act of Naviga- 
tion of 1651. It is difficult to dissent from his contention that this famous 
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enactment was not the fruit of pressure by this or that group of merchants: 
its passage, he argues persuasively, was part of an ambitious scheme not 
merely to drive the Dutch out of their carrying trade with England but 
also to capture their whole entrepot traffic by the establishment of a 
number of free ports. Mr. Hinton further has some useful things to say 
about the extension of direct royal authority in international relations 
after 1660 and its connection with the decay of the Eastland and other 
trading companies. He keeps a wary eye throughout on the political 
situation. But he is regrettably brief in his discussion of the industrial 
and commercial basis of the Eastland trade at the English end, and there 
is even less about the organization and functions of the market in East- 
land. His attention is focused primarily on the transit of goods through 
the Sound—on ships, freights, harbours, customs, currencies, and Anglo- 
Dutch rivalries—and wider issues receive less attention. How did the 
Hamburg entrepot for Baltic products affect the Englishmen trading to 
Eastland? What were the relations of the Eastland Company with the 
Merchants Adventurers? or with the Russia Company? Why were the 
patricians of Danzig such awkward hosts to English merchants? We 
would like to know more about such problems. Although Mr. Hinton 
refers frequently to Anglo-Danzig relations, he offers no connected 
treatment of them. He is least happy in the two opening chapters: in 
the first, he excuses himself from any serious revaluation of the Eastland 
trade in the later sixteenth century by referring to a couple of short studies 
over forty years old, thus ignoring subsequent work in German—indeed, 
acquaintance with foreign writings on Baltic trade not bearing directly 
on the Sound tolls is not his strongest point. In the second, he discusses 
the crisis of 1621 mainly in the now fashionable terms of currency dis- 
crepancies and depreciations, which he lucidly explains; admittedly, 
arguments of this type fit the Baltic trade more aptly than the traffic of 
the Merchants Adventurers. But the crisis smote both, and its nature 
is ripe for further scrutiny. However, when all possible criticisms have 
been aired, the fact remains that Mr. Hinton has made a welcome and 
extensive addition to our knowledge, both in his text and in his sixty-odd 
pages of illustrative graphs, figures, lists and documents. 


St. Edmund Hall, Oxford G. D. Ramsay 


Mr. C. R. Hudleston deserves the gratitude of early modern historians 
for his edition of the Naworth Estate and Household Accounts 1648-1660 
(Durham: Andrews & Co., for the Surtees Society, 1958). The text 
contains a few misreadings or misprints, the index of places is unduly 
select and not without error and some common abbreviations would 
have been better extended. Nevertheless, the editor has done well for 
the most part and has provided a brief but informative introduction. 
These accounts, rentals and household books were compiled by the ser- 
vants of Charles Howard, later first earl of Carlisle, and may readily and 
profitably be compared with extracts from similar documents from the 
same house for the years 1612-1641, which were published in 1877 as 
volume Ixviii of this same series. Volume clxviii, the one under notice, 
contains valuable information on the life and fortunes of a great land- 
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owner, on his estates, especially the main Cumberland ones about 
Naworth and to the east of Carlisle, on North Country farming and rural 
economy, on housekeeping, diet and clothing, and on coal-mining and 
prospecting, together with interesting sidelights on mosstroopers, 
taxation, domestic trade, Carlisle castle, borough and manor, the second 
civil war, and many other matters. A worthy addition has been made 
to the society’s excellent record publications. 


Tilsworth, Beds. Eric KERRIDGE 


Child’s Brief Observations of :1668, which turned into the Discourse of 
Trade of 1690 and the New Discourse of 1693, and were published at 
intervals into the nineteenth century, established his claim to be the most 
widely read of seventeenth-century English writers. This Mr. William 
Letwin says in the scholarly preface to his Sir Josiah Child, Merchant 
Economist (Boston, Mass.: Baker Library, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, 1959. $2). Quite why this should have been 
so has never been made wholly clear. He was not an original thinker: 
indeed, Mr. Letwin makes clear beyond any doubt how much unacknow- 
ledged assistance he owed to earlier writers like Henry Robinson, Ben- 
jamin Worsley, and William Petty. His reputation with Victorian 
economists rested on an entirely false assumption that he represented the 
dawning of that wisdom which was not to be fully revealed until 1776. 
As recent a writer as Schumpeter could believe that Child represented 
‘a primitive type of economic theory ’ that pointed the way to a scientific 
theory of economics—a belief that Mr. Letwin firmly rejects. Child, he 
thinks, is of interest precisely because he was of the old mercantilist 
school, writing at a time when the transition to scientific economics was 
being effected by writers like Locke and Petty. Mr. Letwin is willing 
to dignify the ideas for which he stood by the title of the Higher Mer- 
cantilism: further he will not go. And to this debunking of Child as a 
theorist he adds for good measure some additional doubts as to the 
eminent Whig merchant’s business probity and general veracity. This 
is fair enough comment: it seems odd that Child should ever have been 
credited with half of the prophetic doctrines attributed to him, and the 
time was ripe for a purge of some hoary old ideas. Mr. Letwin places 
Child firmly and clearly in his setting as a merchant influential in politics 
and fortunate in his family alliances, breeding a race of Dukes and 
Duchesses and endowing them with his prodigious fortune, collected 
from a variety of sources that included provisioning the Navy in the first 
Dutch war, brewing, and the East India trade. Perhaps, in the end, in 
his anxiety to strip him of his titles with the economists, Mr. Letwin 
underrates Child’s importance. The mercantilists did not, it is true, 
shine as logicians because they were not interested in logic. But just as 
generations of English readers evidently found his analysis of Dutch 
prosperity of absorbing interest, so later generations of Italian, German, 
and French readers found him a fascinating example of the practical 
enthusiasm which they equated with England’s growth of wealth and 
power. And in his bitty, disjointed way he still makes better reading 
than some superior logicians: but, like all the mercantilists he is best read 
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as an observer rather than an interpreter or analyst. The facsimile text 
is excellently done and the editor’s careful notes will be valuable to 
students of the period. 


Jesus College, Cambridge CHARLES WILSON 


In 1934 the Irish Manuscripts Commission published a reflex facsimile 
reproduction of the Négotiations de M. le Comte d’ Avaux en Irlande, 1689- 
1690 which was originally printed in a very limited private edition in 
1844-5. We are now presented with a Supplementary Volume, ed. James 
Hogan, with indexes by Lilian Tate (Dublin: Stationery Office for the 
Irish Manuscripts Commission, 1958. 30s.), the main purpose of which 
is to supply full and thorough indexes to the persons, places and subject- 
matter of the original volume. The opportunity is also taken to print 
thirty additional letters from D’Avaux and six addressed to him, but 
these are of no very great consequence. Letter X, written from the 
roads off Brest at the outset of James II’s Irish expedition, contains some 
significantly disparaging remarks about the king’s lack of discretion, and 
Letter VII has an equally uncomplimentary picture of Melfort dashing 
off a manifesto on the spur of the moment—‘ ce n’est pas le moyen de 
faire de bonnes choses’. Other letters portray the French depression 
about the siege of Derry. There is a useful introduction which discusses 
the problem of the way in which D’Avaux’s letter-books and papers 
reached the Public Record Office, and draws attention to the presence in 
the originals in the French archives, but not in the letter-book, of various 
passages uncomplimentary to the Hamiltons. Having previously 
provoked Louis XIV’s anger by paying his attentions to the Princesse 
de Conti, Richard Hamilton was a very useful scapegoat in time of defeat. 


University of Sheffield K. H. D. Hatey 


A History of the S.P.C.K. (London: S.P.C.K., 1959. 218.) by 
W. K. Lowther Clarke is modestly described by its author as ‘ a popular 
book of moderate length’. It is based on the archives of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, whose editorial secretary the author 
was from 1915 to 1944. Although, as he says, its history has been treated 
from its foundation in 1699 in some detail up to 1743 in H. P. Thompson’s 
Thomas Bray (Bray was its founder) and L. W. Cowie’s Henry Newman, 
An American in London (Newman was the third to hold office as secretary, 
and succeeded Humphry Wanley), the account given here of the begin- 
nings and early years is useful. The first members were rather a stage 
army, appearing in various Anglican good works. Amongst other 
things they provided the Associates of Dr. Bray’s Libraries (to make books 
available to poor clergymen), and the first directors of Georgia. Dr. 
Lowther Clarke clearly sets forth the changing ways in which at different 
times the society has aimed to promote Christian knowledge. As one 
might expect, changes were especially striking in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. At different times, the society has promoted charity 
schools; schemes to aid imprisoned debtors; help to foreign proselytes 
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from popery, and to refugees from persecution in Europe (such as the 
Salzburgers on the way to America); the training of teachers and clerics; 
the equipping of missionaries (including in the eighteenth century 
Lutheran pastors for India); subscription to the endowment of colonial 
bishoprics; and at all times the publishing of tracts and books; all 
these things being always done, in a stiff high church way, with the 
fullest regard to espiscopal authority. It is interesting to read that 
W. H. Smith was treasurer 1867-74, well before the society itself began 
to do business as a bookseller and to have shops in England and in 
Anglican dioceses overseas. The books published by S.P.C.K. have 
necessarily much changed in character since 1699, most of all in the last 
century, in response, sometimes too slowly, to changes in its public. 
Its publishing policy was too long informed by rigid and obsolete ideas 
of social stratification. Little Dora Playfair, apparently a Victorian tale, 
was ‘intended to induce little girls to go to school willingly’. The 
Church Historical Society, revived by S.P.C.K. in 1929, would hardly 
have sponsored A History of England compiled from the Cottager’s Monthly 
Visitor. Intending authors, and publishers’ readers, will read with 
interest about S.P.C.K.’s treatment of those who wrote for it. Among 
them was Bishop Walsham How, commissioned in 1863 to do a piece of 
new testament commentary, who wrote that ‘ if I have any qualification, 
it is only the power of putting things simply—a very inferior talent’. 
That most valuable gift Dr. Lowther Clarke has in good measure. 
Bedford College, London R. W. GREAVES 


The publishers describe R. S. Fitton and A. P. Wadsworth’s The 
Strutts and the Arkwrights, 1738-1830 (Manchester: University Press, 
1958. 35s.) as the first history of a major concern among the early cotton 
firms since George Unwin and others brought out Samuel Oldknow and the 
Arkwrights more than thirty years ago. It is also, in its early chapters, 
the final product of the enthusiasm and scholarship of the late A. P. 
Wadsworth, editor of the Manchester Guardian. One cannot help thinking 
that the cotton industry has been well served by its historians. The 
tradition established by Unwin and Wadsworth was both learned and 
humane. This book continues it. The scene is South Derbyshire on 
the Derwent between Derby and Cromford. The chief figure is Jedediah 
Strutt, a Derbyshire man and the inventor of a ribbing machine which 
transformed one branch of the hosiery trade. Strutt also became a 
partner with the famous Richard Arkwright in machine cotton-spinning 
in that part of Derbyshire. The description of what was done by these 
two men and how it was done is largely built up upon old business 
records made available by the English Sewing Cotton Company and upon 
the Strutt family letters at Derby. The result is an interesting account 
of early factory building, admirably illustrated with portraits and photo- 
graphs of the architecture of the mills. There is much useful material on 
the running of the mills and on the relations of employer and worker 
within them, patriarchal both at best and worst. In one respect, the book 
is sharply disappointing, although not by the fault of the authors. The 
records are too imperfect to provide an explanation of the finance of the 
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Strutt and Arkwright enterprises. We cannot trace the process by which 
new capital came into existence at the hands of these very representative 
eighteenth-century business men. This is, in general, however, a valu- 
able addition to the literature of English economic history. Above all, 
the family letters have permitted the authors to draw a more intimate 
picture than is usual in business history of the personalities of two of the 
outstanding figures of the Industrial Revolution. Richard Arkwright 
remains, when all is said and done, a good deal of a shade. Jedediah 
Strutt, on the other hand, comes as much alive as such a man is ever likely 
to do, in a quiet prosaic Unitarian kind of way. The book illustrates not 
only the great inventors of that time, but also the society, English and 
provincial to the core, which made their lives possible. In correcting 
some of the rasher generalizations of the Hammonds fifty years ago, 
however, one should not overstate one’s case. If Jedediah Strutt and 
Matthew Boulton are to be described as ‘ sensitive, intelligent, civilized ’, 
as they are here, how are we to describe, say, Laurence Sterne and Dr. 
Johnson ? 


University of Birmingham W. H. B. Courr 


David S. Lovejoy’s short and scholarly work, Rhode Island Politics 
and the American Revolution, 1760-1776. (Brown University Studies, vol. 
xxiii. Providence, Rhode Island: Brown University Press, 1958. $4.50), 
is a useful contribution to the historiography of the American Revolution, 
and illustrates the present trend away from large generalization towards a 
detailed study of eighteenth-century conflicts as experienced by the 
actors in their local environment. In Mr. Lovejoy’s book there is a 
steady avoidance of the labels so extensively used by an older generation 
of historians: there are no ‘ conservatives ’, no ‘ radicals ’, no ‘ aristocrats’ 
and no ‘ democrats ’ in this study of a colony in which politics revolved 
around the rivalry of two factions, one based on Newport and the other 
on Providence. Both factions were led by men of wealth and between 
the two sections represented there were no sharp divergencies in economic 
or social character. ‘ The political purpose of each party was the same: 
to control the government for the rewards this control offered.” The 
development of a political system which was mature, mildly corrupt and 
profitable for those who participated in it, was made possible by the 
remarkable charter of 1663, which was to remain the constitution of 
Rhode Island until 1842, and provided for legislative supremacy, frequent 
elections, the appointment of judges by the Assembly, the povular election 
of a governor who had no veto, and an extraordinary degree of autonomy 
within the Empire. While the economic aspects of the conflict with 
Great Britain had special relevance in a colony so dependent upon 
commerce, it was primarily to defend their charter that the Rhode 
Islanders engaged in Revolution. This was not because of any devotion 
to the abstract principles of freedom, but because this system had produced 
a natural union between constitutional principle and self-interest; in 
suggesting a re-marriage of these two factors (between which so many 
historians have sought a divorce) Mr. Lovejoy has made a minor but not 
insignificant contribution to the interpretation of the revolution. Some 
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will, however, feel that his careful analysis leaves out of account the 
emotions which impelled Rhode Islanders not only to oppose but also 
to resist. The book is well produced and includes a bibliographical 
essay which should be very helpful for anyone who wishes to consult the 
eighteenth-century records of the colony. 


Selwyn College, Cambridge W. R. Brock 


After the inexpressible rubbish which M. Révai, Mme. Andics and 
others have inflicted on readers of earlier volumes of the Stadia Historica it 
comes as an agreeable surprise to find in Oscar Sashegyi’s Zensur und 
Geistesfreiheit unter Joseph II in the same series (Budapest; Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, 1959) a sober and scholarly piece of work, quite 
undistorted by ideological bias. The study, which deals with not 
Hungary alone, but all the Habsburg Monarchy, goes into more detail 
than the average reader, even the average specialist on the period, will 
usually require, or possibly always find easy to digest, but it covers its 
field accurately, exhaustively and fairly and thus pronounces what can 
safely be left for a long time as the last word on its interesting subject. It 
is especially valuable in giving not Joseph’s own views alone, but also 
those of his advisers and underlings, among whom a surprising variety of 
opinion seems often to have prevailed. Another merit of the work is to 
bring out very clearly how little real tolerance or liberty lay behind Joseph’s 
enactments: he was concerned to break the chains which the Church 
had previously laid on thought and literature, but not in the cause of 
freedom as such, but only in order to substitute another discipline of 
service to the State and its monarch. The chapters deal with the 
Josephinian conception of liberty, then the machinery of the censorship, 
and then, its application in various fields: the book trade, the Press, 
education, the theatre, &c. The final chapter, on ‘the re-birth of 
the reaction’ shows how this began under Joseph himself: Leopold 
and Francis only carried on a retreat which had begun before Joseph 
died. 

All Souls College, Oxford C. A. MACARTNEY 


The Manuscript Division of the Public Archives of Canada, con- 
tinuing its series, has published a Preliminary Inventory: Record Groups 
No. 14 (Records of Parliament, 1775-1915), No. 13 (Department of the 
Interior), No. 16 (Department of National Revenue (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 
1957. 50 c.) with brief introductions on the history of the Parliament of 
Canada and the departments concerned. The records of the Department 
of Interior of which the Archives have custody are mainly concerned 
with Dominion lands. The most important records of the Department 
of National Revenue held are the correspondence and returns from 
collectors of customs of Upper Canada before union and the province of 
Canada afterwards. The port records seem curiously incomplete. All 
these records will no doubt be quarries for further Canadian and local 
historians. 


University of Otago W. P. Morrey 
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Mary Lee Mann is the editor of A Yankee Jeffersonian: Selections from 
the Diary and Letters of William Lee of Massachusetts Written from 1796 to 
1840. (Harvard University Press, London, O.U.P. 1959. 45s.) William Lee 
was a New Englander who began his career as an overseas merchant in 
the seventeen-nineties. For reasons not wholly explained, possibly a 
desire to move in polite society, he preferred to combine commission 
merchant with United States consul in Bordeaux where he was stationed 
from 1801 to 1815 with intervals back home and in Paris as secretary of 
legation to his friend Joel Barlow. After the war he obtained a civil 
service position in Washington from which he was ousted in 1828 by a 
Jacksonian spoilsman (the sort of man he was wont to describe con- 
temptuously as a cud-chewing Cossack from Kentucky). ‘The title of 
this book is however correct in describing him as a Jeffersonian. He 
hated the British, loved the French, especially the Empire with which 
his personal fortunes in France were connected. In a somewhat obsequi- 
ous letter to the Sage of Montecello himself he wrote: ‘ A hardy, manly 
race of yeomanry are preferable to a puny population of manufacturers. 
Our great and leading branch of industry should be confined to the 
raising of the raw material and transporting it to the workshops of 
Europe, to be returned to us in a manufactured state.” But he is not a 
serious figure in either politics, diplomacy or commerce. The justification 
for this selection by a descendent from his diary and letters is the lively, 
gossipy picture it presents mainly of France on the fringes of official life 
during the Empire. Had Lee not been quite such a reticent Yankee they 
might have been even more lively: but even do they can be recommended 
to memoir addicts. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


A larger amount of territory is covered by Robert Preyer than the 
title suggests in Bentham, Coleridge and the Science of History (Bochum- 
Langendreer: Verlag Heinrich Poppinghaus, 1958. 15 DM). The 
curtain rises after the great triumvirate Hume, Robertson and Gibbon, 
had passed away. The next generation, with which this scholarly 
monograph deals, was less interested in what men had done than in why 
they did it, in other words, what they thought and felt. Neither 
Coleridge nor Bentham was a historian or knew much about history, 
for they were more interested in other subjects; but, in the author’s view 
they were not so utterly unhistorical as is generally believed. Though 
poles asunder in temperament and ideology, both rejected the unimagina- 
tive approach of the Aufkidrung, the former stressing the influence of 
ideas on events, the latter the influence of feelings and desires. Since 
ideologies change as much as institutions, Coleridge pleaded for the use 
of imagination in understanding and interpreting the past, diversity being 
much greater than uniformity. His debt to German thinkers from 
Herder onwards is explained, and the author even heads one of his 
chapters ‘ The Germano-Coleridgian theory of History’. A far greater 
debt was the inauguration of Ouxellenkritik by Wolf’s Homeric studies and 
the application of philological methods to early Roman history by 
Niebuhr and to medieval and modern history by Ranke. What Niebuhr 
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had done for Rome Grote and Thirlwall achieved for Greece. Bentham 
stood very much closer to the empirical British tradition, his interest in 
history arising mainly from its utility for the science of government and 
the framing of legislation with a view to procuring the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. The author provides an exceptionally complete 


bibliography. 
Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks G. P. Goocx 






The Diocese of Exeter in 1821, Bishop Carey’s Replies to Queries before 
Visitation, Vol. i, Cornwall, ed. Michael Cook (Devon and Cornwall 
Record Society, New Series, vol. 3. Torquay: the Society, 1958. 30s.) 
gives the text of the answers made to the bishop’s questions (which were 
in much the usual form) by the incumbents of Cornwall, or occasionally 
the curates, before his primary visitation. Here is a most interesting 
body of material, which with the addition of the second volume dealing 
with Devon, will be the only text of its kind so far published covering a 
whole diocese in the nineteenth century. For the few parishes from 
which no returns were sent Mr. Cook has, most sensibly, inserted the 
information contained in the summary books compiled by the diocesan 
registrar. This text has clearly been carefully prepared. Probably 
rightly in terms of convenience for reference, Mr. Cook has decided on an 
alphabetical arrangement of his benefices, instead of what would have been 
a more natural arrangement, ecclesiastically and regionally, in deaneries. 
He has provided a lucid and helpful introduction. One or two of the 
incumbents did not sign their returns, so that the reader’s curiosity is 
sadly teased as to who they might be, particularly when they expressed 
decided opinions. S.P.C.K., correctly referred to by the vicar of Padstow 
in 1821, is incorrectly described in the otherwise excellent index. 


Bedford College, London R. W. GREAVES 






In The Board of Trade and the Free-Trade Movement, 1830-1842 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1958. 30s.) Miss Lucy Brown ranges widely over the 
most important problems in the making of economic policy on the eve of 
and during the early years of Victorian England. She begins with a 
brief account of Parliament’s limited share in the initiation of policy and 
goes on to relate the development of the Board of Trade to its ‘ political 
environment’. This chapter contains useful biographies of leading 
personalities many of whom, like John Bowring, would be admirable 
subjects for whole volumes. Two further chapters are concerned with 
changes in the role of Parliament from 1830 to 1840. More research 
needs to be done, the author rightly suggests, on the development of the 
old protectionist industries, which had been in a strong position to block 
policy during earlier periods. The structure of interests was changing 
in the 1830’s as well as the dynamics of opinion. There is an excellent 
chapter on the statistical activities of the Board of Trade, which places 
statistics as well as the Board of Trade in proper perspective, and a 
detailed account, based largely on primary sources, of commercial 
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negotiations with the Zollverein. Miss Brown shows convincingly that 
the response which Germany might make to changes in British tariff 
policy was far more difficult to forecast than most of the free traders were 
prepared to believe. At this point her study is a necessary counter-weight 
to much of the later propaganda of the Anti-Corn Law League. She 
goes on to examine the reciprocity system, the attack on the tariff, the 
tariff as a revenue instrument, English protectionism, exports and the 
tariff, and the Board of Trade and the Budgets of 1841 and 1842. Two of 
the interesting discussions in this part of her book centre on the Chambers 
of Commerce—a neglected subject of research—and the political impact 
of the publication of the Report of the Select Committee on Import 
Duties. On the first of these points she emphasizes the silence of many 
of the Chambers of Commerce on issues which Manchester believed to be 
crucial, and on the second she clears away many misconceptions. She 
sees the fact that Peel’s reorganization of the tariff approached closely 
to the scheme set out by McGregor and Deacon Hume in 1840 as a paradox 
needing explanation rather than as a logical consummation. In general 
her admirable study raises new questions as well as answers old ones. 
It is careful and scholarly and needs to be set alongside other recent work 
on the Anti-Corn Law League. Her insistence that ‘the ‘free trade 
movement’ cannot be simply equated with the Anti-Corn Law League 
may lead to a further re-evaluation of the League not only as a machine 
(as Dr. McCord has studied it) but as the expression of economic and 
social interests. 


University of Leeds Asa Briccs 


In the year 1937 the Toronto Public Library acquired the Canadian 
and some other papers of Sir George Arthur, the last lieutenant-governor 
of Upper Canada before the union of 1840-1. The late Dr. C. R. 
Sanderson, Chief Librarian, edited some of the papers for publication 
between 1943 and 1949 and was mainly responsible for the volume now 
under notice, The Arthur Papers: being the Canadian papers mainly con- 
fidential, private, and demi-official of Sir George Arthur, K.C.H., pt. iv 
(Toronto Public Libraries and University of Toronto Press, 1957. $5.00.) 
The volume begins abruptly in mid-September 1839 and ends on 31 
March 1840. Though so much has already been published on the union 
bill and Poulett Thomson’s government, many of the letters here printed 
are both new and important. The most interesting are Arthur’s corre- 
spondence with Sir John Colborne and Poulett Thomson in Canada and 
with Chief Justice Beverley Robinson and Lord Fitzroy Somerset in 
England. Arthur’s position was delicate: he did not believe union would 
achieve its objects and he utterly disbelieved in responsible government 
—‘ by which is meant the High Commissioner’s wild fancy of rendering 
the Executive responsible to the House of Assembly’. ‘ This’, he adds, 
‘was exactly what Papineau and Mackenzie and other Republicans 
desired.’ Though sore at his supersession for three months when Poulett 
Thomson came to Upper Canada to pass the Union Bill, Arthur admired 
the governor-general’s skill in managing the Assembly; and he found 
that they differed much less than he expected on the subject of responsible _ 
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government. ‘I believe’, wrote Thomson in one of the last letters in 
the volume, ‘ that the extremes of both parties only pretend to misunder- 
stand the matter. The Radicals know very well that they cannot have a 
British Cabinet in the Colony—and the Tories only charge them with 
wishing for it, because they fear the establishment of the practical system 
of Govt. which Ld. John and I desire to give them, which will cut up 
their power root and branch.’ The editing is scholarly and unobtrusive; 
and the decision to publish the papers in their entirety appears to be 
justified. 


University of Otago W. P. Morre.i 


As might have been expected, Professor Raymond Aron’s choice of 
a subject for his Auguste Comte Memorial Trust Lecture of 1957 was 
felicitous and his treatment of it penetrating. The title is, quite generally, 
War and Industrial Society (London: O.U.P., 1958. 7s. 6d.); but the 
lecture begins with a discussion of Comte’s unfulfilled prediction of 1842 
that the time had come when war must disappear completely among the 
human élite. From this it broadens into an examination of the great 
wars of the twentieth century. The first of these Dr. Aron characterizes 
as a war of hegemony, the second as ideological and imperialist. He 
suggests that European politics developed in accordance with precedent 
and tradition, as though industrial civilization had brought nothing new. 
Passing on to the contemporary situation of the world he illustrates his 
analysis with historical comparisons and comments on sociological 
writers, often epigrammatic, which have their own value besides that of 
contributing to the argument. The present situation, he shows, is 
almost the exact opposite of that envisaged by Comte, who saw the proof 
of the fundamental pacifism of modern societies in the inferiority of their 
means of destruction to what science could invent and manufacture. 
The whole lecture, running to 63 pages of print, is full of suggestion, 
without a sentence that is obscure or evasive. 


King’s Sutton, Banbury G. N. Ciarxk 


W. E. Mosse, The European Powers and the German Question 1848-1871 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1958. 50s.) is a straightforward 
diplomatic history. Dr. Mosse depends upon the British Foreign 
Office papers, the Windsor archives, the private papers of Russell and 
Clarendon and, for the later years, the Vienna archives in addition to 
the documents published in a wide range of foreign and English books. 
The continent is mostly seen from London. In the first chapters 
there are quotations from Palmerston’s despatches—vivid reminders 
of his power to seize the essential meaning of what was happening. 
But as one follows the shifting pattern which the five Great Powers made 
round Poland, the tripartite Danish kingdom and the German states, 
the sense grows that this cannot have been the whole of what was 
happening. Much is made of the attitude of Britain and Russia to the 
events in Germany between the Vorparlament and the Punctation 
(a word which is consistently misspelt) of Olmiitz. Yet one is prompted 
to ask how much would the attitude of Britain, for instance, have in- 
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fluenced events, even had she been in a better position to affect them or 
had it been in her interest to have had a more positive policy. It probably 
took more than the diplomatic withdrawal of Britain and Russia to 
release the causes of the changes between the Crimean and the Franco- 
Prussian wars. ‘The Alvensleben Convention, we are shown, was 
never valued or even liked by Russia and was allowed to drop when 
Britain and France remonstrated; so that Bismarck received a diplomatic 
check and did not score a victory. Yet the fact remains that he was 
stronger after than before it, that Prussia stood by Russia over Poland 
(and not only for diplomatic reasons) for the rest of the year and Bismarck 
steered forward from that point. Again, Dr. Mosse begins the story of 
the Franco-Prussian War with the Crown Princess’s enquiry in March 
1870 from Queen Victoria about Britain’s attitude to the Hohenzollern 
candidature and then leaps to 3 July when Paris learnt of the Spanish 
Government’s intention to secure the assent of the Cortes to the pro- 
clamation of Leopold of Hohenzollern as king. This is to give an air of 
unreality to the outbreak of war: the attitude of France to the German 
question is treated all along as less important than those of Britain and 
Russia. But the diplomatic story has its own fascination. The dis- 
cussion, moreover, is throughout given point and value by the author’s 
awareness of the strategic geography behind diplomacy. The importance 
of the Schleswig-Holstein question and its part in creating the legend of 
European hostility to German unity is accordingly clearly defined. The 
Polish and Belgian considerations which encouraged Russia and Britain 
to favour German consolidation emerge with a new sharpness, while 
the re-settlement of the balance within the Habsburg monarchy, conse- 
quent upon the alterations in Germany, Hungary, Rumania and Italy, 
appears effectively as the most important development of 1866-7. 
Finally, the book explains with new emphasis how a possible re-opening 
of the Eastern Question helped to create the circumstances in which 
France and Prussia fought the war of 1870-1 in isolation. 


Somerville College, Oxford AGATHA RAMM 


Ireland and the American Emigration, 18s0-1900, by Arnold Schrier 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 36s.) is a study of the causes of Irish emigration 
to the United States in the half century under review and of the effects 
on Ireland’s culture, economy and politics of the displacement of popula- 
tion, of the remittances sent home from across the Atlantic and of the 
emigrants who returned. It is the product of researches organized on an 
imposing scale. Dr. Schrier spent eighteen months in Ireland; by means 
of a series of appeals in the press and on the wireless he collected more 
than 200 original letters written by emigrants; he drew up a questionnaire 
which was serviced by twenty-one professional interviewers, placed at 
his disposal by the Irish Folklore Commission, who filled twenty-six 
100-page notebooks with replies collected in sixteen counties; he himself 
conducted interviews in six counties. From these and other enquiries 
Dr. Schrier draws conclusions that are sound rather than startling. 
Emigration was the result mainly of crop failures, lack of employment 
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and low wages; its effect on the Irish economy was, on the whole’ 
favourable; the emigrants who returned were few in numbers and their 
impact on Ireland was slight; ‘ American money’ had more effect on 
Ireland than the ‘ returned Yank’. Dr. Schrier has a most interesting 
chapter on folk customs, such as the ‘ American wake’, that arose in 
response to emigration and on ‘emigration ballads’. He has also 
compiled an instructive statistical appendix. To judge, however, from 
the six pages that he devotes to the part played by the Irish Americans 
in the nationalist movements of the period, he is not greatly interested in 
political history. 
King’s College, London CHRISTOPHER HowArD 


There was ample room for such a book as Mr. H. H. Whyte’s The 
Independent Irish Party, 1850-1859 (London: O.U.P., 1958) to correct, 
extend and supplement the two chief publications on the subject, A. M. 
Sullivan’s New Ireland (1877) and Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s League of 
North and South (1886). It inevitably invites comparison with Mr. C. C. 
O’Brien’s Parnell and his Party (1957) and it should be said at once that 
it has nothing to fear from comparison with any such careful, shrewd, 
thoroughly-documented study. In the general election of 1852 there 
were returned forty-eight Irish M.P.s pledged to remain independent of 
all English governments until Irish grievances (agrarian grievances 
especially) were redressed. This group scored an early and telling 
success by bringing about the fall of the Conservative government in 
December 1852. Why, thereafter, was its influence so slight in com- 
parison with that of the Parnellites? Let it be granted that although it 
included men of talent, G. H. Moore, Serjeant (not ‘ Sergeant ’) Shee, 
Duffy, Frederick Lucas, J. F. Maguire, none of them had Parnell’s 
capacity for leadership. Let it be granted, too, that it met with ill-fortune 
—the acceptance of office by Keogh, Sadleir and Monsell in 1852; Duffy’s 
emigration to Australia and Lucas’s death in 1855; Shee’s retirement in 
1856 and Sadleir’s suicide in the same year; Moore’s absence from the’ 
House between 1857 and 1868. Again, the alliance between the Tenant 
League and the Catholic Defence Association on which the party was 
based was an uneasy one. But, wisely, Mr. Whyte does not accept any 
of these explanations or all of them put together as adequate. Shee was 
no great loss to the party and Duffy was never so important in it as he 
thought himself to be. The ‘ Brigadiers ’ included some men of infamous 
character but it was their activities rather than those of the Leaguers 
which produced the successes of 1852. The failure of the party was not 
due merely to the failure or faithlessness of its leaders. Mr. Whyte 
points out that the religious passions aroused by the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act and the Stockport riots soon abated, while the modest prosperity of 
the "fifties made agrarian difficulties less acute and restored to the land- 
lords a good deal of their influence. The Ireland which Parnell domin- 
ated had experienced a rising standard of living for quarter of a century 
and was prepared to fight for it against eviction and agricultural depres- 
sion. It had the help of the American-Irish and of the Clan-na-Gael as well 
as of a shift in English opinion; it had better means of communication, 
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better means of organization, less illiteracy, less post-Famine defeatism 
than Ireland of the "fifties. The Independants of that decade had 
to contend with a solid blockof English opinion, almost impermeable 
on Irish issues however deceptively fragmented it might be on others. 
The Ireland they represented was not very far from that of Handy Andy. 
The defection of Keogh and Sadleir went beyond individual treachery: 
it was symptomatic of a poverty-stricken country where ambitious men 
were tempted to forget their scruples. And even the more scrupulous 
had been bred in a tradition which did not easily accept discipline or 
majority rule or pledges. Mr. Whyte’s conclusion is well-based and 
accurate. ‘ The structure of Irish politics was all along unfavourable to 
the existence of an independent Irish party, and in spite of initial successes 
it was doomed to a short life.’ 


King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne W. L. Burn 






When the great duke of Wellington died, his son’s suggestion that a 
bronze memorial should be set up in every ‘ considerable town’ was 
passed over. Instead, from Balmoral came the suggestion that a school 
or college bearing his name should be founded. 400,000 letters were 
circulated. Lord Derby moved with effect and on 13 December 1853 
the college, founded on public subscriptions, supplemented by the gift 
of a day’s pay from every officer and soldier, was incorporated. With 
buildings designed by John Shaw (the architect of the Royal Naval School, 
New Cross), the new college caught the imagination of Charles Kingsley 
(who sent his son there) not only because he heard that the Prince Consort 
had much to do with the school, but also because the first headmaster, 
Edward White Benson, had been a master at Rugby. In spite of the fact 
that Wellington was really intended for soldiers’ sons, Benson, in his 
fourteen years of office, turned it into a classical school, A. W. Verrall 
being his most distinguished pupil. Benson’s staff sed to smoke in a 
pit at the bottom of one of the gardens, whilst his classical sixth wore 
top hats and carried sticks. In A History of Wellington College 1859-1959 
(London: John Murray, 1959. 30s.) Mr. David Newsome, the senior 
history master, has combed the archives of Windsor Castle, the papers of 
Lord Derby at Knowsley, together with the private papers of Benson 
and his successors, to provide an entertaining and authoritative story. 
One in ten old Wellingtonians lost their lives in the two world wars. 
Its old boys include, not only Sir Claude Auchinleck and Sir Gerald 
Templer, but Sir Harold Nicolson and Tyrone Guthrie. The book 
contains judicious assessments of the personalities of Benson’s suc- 
cessors, Wickham, Pollock, Vaughan, Malim and House which are 
authenticated and vivid. Not the ieast of its virtues is the author’s 
critical detachment from his subject. most refreshing in centenary his- 
tories of schools. 


University of Sheffield W. H. G. ARmyTAGE 







In 1868, Carl Schurz the refugee of 1848 who had become an eminent 
American statesman visited Berlin and in the course of a couple of long 
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conversations with Bismarck explored the differences between the 
American democracy with its reliance upon the initiative of the individual 
and the more stringently governed states of continental Europe. It is 
with the evocation of this occasion that Hans Gustav Keller opens his 
learned opuscule Die Wurzeln der Amerikanischen Demokratie (Berne: 
Francke Verlag, 1958. 6.50 Sw. fr.). Realizing that American democracy 
is no longer what it was a century ago, and that like other western 
countries the United States has had to accept an increasing measure of 
state intervention, Mr. Keller is still concerned to see what are the origins 
of its devotion to the essentials of the democratic creed, and finds them 
partly in the natural environment, partly in the inheritance of English 
traditions of self-government, partly in the influence of the Enlightenment, 
but most profoundly of all in the sense of mission—originally conceived 
in religious terms—which made the founders of the nation conscious that 
they were attempting something new and better. In fifty two pages of 
text and twenty two pages of notes, Mr. Keller has provided German- 
speaking readers with an admirable introduction to the main themes of 
pre-1787 American history. 
All Souls College, Oxford Max BELOFF 


Dr. Eric M. Sigsworth has divided his book, Black Dyke Mills: a 
history (Liverpool: University Press, 1958. 35s.), intotwo parts. Three 
most valuable introductory chapters, accounting for a third of the volume, 
trace the growth of the West Riding worsted industry from the seventeen- 
seventies to the end of the nineteenth century. The remaining portion 
narrates in considerable detail the rise of Messrs. John Foster and Son, 
Ltd., of Black Dyke Mills, Queensbury, on the moors between Bradford 
and Halifax, and equidistant from both. Messrs. Fosters is one of the 
oldest and largest firms in the British worsted industry; a mass of business 
records has fortunately survived and, in spite of the fact that there are 
considerable gaps, Dr. Sigsworth has managed to write a continuous 
history of the firm as far as 1891 with a large measure of success. As 
with other self-made, large-scale industrialists of this period, the source 
of the original capital which enabled John Foster (1798 ?-1879) to start 
in 1819 is still obscure. Until 1834 he remained a merchant capitalist, 
buying yarn and distributing it from his warehouse to dozens of client 
hand-loom weavers, who came in from their cottages in the surrounding 
districts. The process of mechanization proved to be an extremely 
rapid one. In 1834 Foster began to rent a spinning mill. By 1836 he 
had built the steam-driven Black Dyke mill, complete with power looms, 
and launched the concern into its career of Victorian expansion. An 
outstanding feature of the mid-nineteenth century was the building 
up of a thriving export trade in yarn to the Continent, particularly to 
Prussia and Poland; in addition a warehouse at Amiens was bought in 
1853. The firm also began to do a considerable business in mohair 
and alpaca cloths from the eighteen-thirties onwards. Dr. Sigsworth’s 
book is therefore important not only for economic historians, but also 
for students of Victorian fashions and furniture, for when alpaca and 
mohair began to fall out of favour in the eighteen-seventies, William 
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Foster (1821-84), the dominating eldest son, turned to the production of 
furniture fabrics such as plushes, tapestries, and uncut moquettes. Profits 
proved so large from the eighteen-fifties onwards that, besides ploughing 
huge sums back into the business, the Fosters were able to acquire large 
landed estates and to invest in a variety of other concerns, particularly 
local railways. Dr. Sigsworth’s scholarly study is complementary to the 
earlier books by Sir John Clapham, W. B. Crump and Professor Heaton, 


and this makes the considerable number of minor but irritating misprints 
all the more deplorable. 


University of Manchester W. H. CHALONER 


Although it follows closely her original doctoral thesis and has much 
of the austerity of such works, Dr. Ruth Slade’s English-Speaking Missions 
in the Congo Independent State (1878-1908) (Brussels: Académie royale des 
Sciences coloniales, 1959. 400 fr. B.) acquires a certain colour from the 
stories with which she illustrates some of her themes. Such stories often 
tell more about those conflicts of cultures for which the Congo, as the 
‘ darkest ’ part of the ‘ Dark Continent ’, is famous than much analytical 
prose. For example, there is the episode of the red coat, cut from an old 
travelling blanket, that was worn by the African cook of some British 
Baptist missionaries and which drew from the Belgian Governor-General 
of the Congo Independent State when he visited them in 1891 the acid 
comment that they ‘ were trying to inculcate a taste for things English, 
and in particular for the red-coated soldier ’ (p. 155). Or there is the tale 
of the American Negro Presbyterian missionary, William Henry Sheppard, 
whose command of the vernacular was such that it ‘ persuaded the Bakuba 
that his body contained the spirit of some member of the tribe who was 
trying to return to them after death. Thus he received a royal welcome’ 
(pp. 105-6). Students of the British and American role in the partition of 
Africa should be grateful to Dr. Slade for her detailed investigations, 
which are supported by meticulous references that will often be found 
useful guides to further work on European enterprise in other parts of 
Africa than the Belgian Congo. Historians whose primary interests are 
not African or missionary ought also to discover much of incidental 
interest in her work: new insights into Leopold II and his diplomatic 
manoeuvres; into Rhodes’s ambitions for the Katanga as a British 
province and the inability of the Plymouth Brethren missionaries to 
support these (p. 117); into E. D. Morel, Roger Casement and the Congo 
Reform Association campaigns; even into such neglected fields of 
British social history as the popular nineteenth century support for 
African missions (p. 232) that was manifested not only by thousands of 
anonymous working-class pennies but also in such figures as Robert 
Arthington (p. 31), the Leeds miser and recluse, who plotted Congo 
mission strategy from his one room in Headingley, and that exponent of 
muscular Christianity, C. T. Studd, who sacrificed cricket for the Congo 
(pp. 382-4). There seem to be few pertinent sources, British, Belgian or 
American, that Dr. Slade has not examined. However, the New York 
Missionary Review of the World might have afforded her further details; 
there are some writings by William Henry Sheppard which deserve 
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notice, such as his articles in the Hampton Southern Workman; and a 
reference to Joseph Conrad’s two bitter Congo stories would have 
corrected the impression (p. 180), which may be given to some 
readers, that he was unreservedly impressed by European activities in 
the Congo area. 


University of Edinburgh GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


In the Indigenous Political Systems of Western Malaya (London: Athlone 
Press, 1958. 25s.) Mr. J. M. Gullick aims at describing and analysing 
the political institutions of certain states in the Malay Peninsula as they 
actually functioned in 1870 just before coming under British rule. He 
treats chiefly of Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan, with occasional 
references to Pahang and Kedah. After a brief historical introduction 
he gives a sketch of the Malay political system as a whole, supplemented 
by a description of the Malay village community. In successive chapters 
he examines the sultanate, the ruling class and the district chief, with a 
general view of the political system in relation to law, defence and econ- 
omic activities, and some concluding remarks on religion and magic as 
elements making for political cohesion. His study is based on personal 
experience in Malay administration and on anthropological studies in the 
University of London. The material is mainly derived from the records 
of enquiries and reports of early British administrators, whose attitude 
was inevitably partial, their knowledge incomplete and their understand- 
ing of what they saw and heard imperfect. Moreover, even so far as 
such documents provide material for a study of affairs in 1870, it must be 
recognized that by then the indigenous systems were already breaking 
down; the political and social organization had already suffered from 
erosion by the importation of Chinese labour from 1840 onwards and, as 
Mr. Gullick notes, the major mining areas had passed into the occupation 
and use of Chinese miners by 1860. In the picture drawn here, the 
Sultan was little more than a symbol of state unity; within the state there 
was no effective central organization, effective rule was embodied in the 
hereditary local chieftain, and the village was a unit of common residence, 
of kinship and of economic co-operation, and only secondarily a unit of 
political control. But this was basically the common form of political 
and social organization throughout South-east Asia from Burma to the 
Philippines, except that in the Philippines in pre-Spanish days a central 
organization linking up the local chieftains had barely emerged and, in 
the states described by Mr. Gullick, the central organization, if it had 
ever been more than a tradition commemorating perhaps Sri Vijaya, had 
decayed, leaving only titles without corresponding functions. Mr. 
Gullick supplements this outline with abundant detail, but details have 
little significance unless seen against the background of a pattern. For 
an understanding of the area here surveyed it should be seen against 
the penetrating studies of Indonesian custom, adat law, Hindu and 
Muslim influences by Krom, Van Vollenhoven, Snouck Hurkronje 
and other Dutch scholars. Mr. Gullick has confined his research to 
English sources. 

Rangoon J. S. Furntvaty 
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The writer who keeps up a running comment on events in a weekly 
journal or column makes a lively contribution to political life, but he 
provides elusive material for the historian. Who would attempt to 
detect the thread of consistency in the writings of Walter Lippmann or 
Malcolm Muggeridge? The same difficulty appears with Maximilian 
Harden, whose life has been carefully written by Harry F. Young (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. 26.50 guilders). Harden was certainly 
the most brilliant political writer in Germany during the reign of William 
II. His paper, Die Zukunft, had a unique influence despite its small 
circulation. But Harden’s spirit was essentially critical and destructive. 
He always took up men when they were down—Bismark after his fall, 
and Holstein after his resignation. Equally he denounced those who 
were up—William II when in power, and even Ebert. His outstanding 
achievement was to hound Eulenberg from public life—not really much 
to be proud of. In international affairs he swung from one extreme to 
the other: at one time a Big Navy man, later an advocate of naval agree- 
ment. At the beginning of the first World war he was a violent annexa- 
tionist, towards its end a Wilsonian democrat and internationalist. 
He remained constant only in a high opinion of himself and contempt for 
everybody else. Dr. Young has catalogued the development of his 
thought, which would more correctly be called changes. These changes 
appear more erratic when followed in a single book than when read over a 
period of thirty years. All the same, Harden does not come well out of 
the survey. He responded too quickly to the intellectual impulse of 
the moment. His florid style is also unattractive to the modern reader. 
Harden would not get much employment nowadays in Fleet Street or 
even at Great Turnstile. 


Magdalen College, Oxford A. J. P. Taytor 


Dr. Martin Géhring has written in Bismarcks Erben 1890-194): 
Deutschlands Weg von Wilhelm II bis Adolf Hitler (Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1958) a straightforward narrative of recent German 
history for the general reader. It is clear, short (under 400 pages), 
and easy to read. The author has gone to great pains to present a bal- 
anced account and his list of recommended books reflects a wide range of 
opinion. The reader familiar with these events will not find much new 
or striking in Dr. Gdhring’s account. Nor is the scope of the study 
altogether satisfactory. The unification of Germany and the Bismarckian 
Reich is the key to modern German history: the mistakes of Bismarck’s 
heirs only provides a part of the story. It was Bismarck who defined 
the situation which they inherited. But the book is not written for the 
specialist. It is, in fact, one of the most heartening facts about German 
academic life today that there are historians like Martin Géhring, Ludwig 
Dehio and Walter Hofer prepared to write about the history of their own 
times for the general reader and not evade the intellectual and moral 
struggle which this involves for any German. In a country where his- 
torical myths have had such power, nothing is more important than for 
the recent history of Germany to be brought into the open and discussed 
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in a critical spirit. ‘The more German historians who are prepared to do 
this, the better. 


St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford ALAN BULLOCK 


Not much of importance can be extracted from I Documenti diplomatici 
italiani (3rd ser., vol. ii), edited by G. Perticone (Rome: Libreria dello 
stato, 1958), which runs from 1 May 1897 to the fall of the Rudini ministry 
on 23 June 1898. The revolt in Crete, together with the Greco-Turkish 
war, takes up most bulk. Most of these documents appeared in the 
Italian Green Book at the time; and there seems little new to add. A 
quaint proposal was the lease of all or part of Eritrea by King Leopold, 
as an eastern outlet for the Congo Free State. There is a good deal also 
concerning the drawing of the frontier with Abyssinia; the difficulties of 
abandoning imperial ambitions were almost as great as promoting them. 
The topic of most interest for later developments is the attempt to improve 
relations with France. This started early in May 1897, with hints at a 
commercial treaty. The Italians also wanted an agreement over Tripoli; 
and at first Hanotaux seemed willing. Then he backed away, perhaps—as 
the Italian ambassador suggested—because his position in the Chamber 
was not strong. But the Italians offered a curious bargain. France 
was to promise Hands Off in Tripoli so far as she was concerned; Italy 
was merely to do so in present circumstances. As well, Hanotaux 
wanted a general African settlement—in other words, a separation of 
Italy from Great Britain. Italy was badly placed to bargain in the situation 
of 1897-8. With Germany and Great Britain on cool terms, and with 
France and Russia increasingly confident, there was little inducement 
for France to make concessions. Hanotaux was indeed so confident 
that he did not bother to protest when the king of Italy attended the 
German manoeuvres in September 1897. Nor was any effort made 
to spare Italian susceptibilities during the Dreyfus affair; and Tornielli 
despairingly asked to be transferred from Paris to London. By the spring 
of 1898 Anglo-German relations were improving; and the Italians, more 
clear-sighted than Hanotaux, foresaw trouble for France on the Nile. 
But just at this moment the great republican riots in Milan shook Italy’s 
prestige and removed her, for the time being, from the ranks of the 
Great Powers. 


Magdalen College, Oxford A. J. P. Taytor 


Dr. Oswald Hauser’s book, Deutschland und der englisch-russische 
Gegensatz 1900-1914 (GOttingen; Musterschmidt-Verlag, 1958), is an 
interpretation of British policy in the years before the first World War 
as the interplay of two preoccupations: fear of German sea-power and 
fear of Russian aggrandisement outside Europe. He contends that 
German policy-makers saw neither the dangers of the first nor the 
possibilities of the second. As a general interpretation this leaves too 
much unexplained but Dr. Hauser’s book manages to cover a fair amount 
of ground and to make use of the main printed collections of documents, 
although his argument is not closely supported by citation. He begins by 
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surveying the damage done to Anglo-German relations by the early 
German navai programmes. This is followed by a discussion of the 
Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 (somewhat surprisingly, Dr. Hauser 
does not seem to know Mr. Churchill’s monograph) and an account of 
differences between the two contracting parties from its signature down 
to 1912. With Agadir he returns to the theme of Anglo-German re- 
lations and presents an account of the Haldane mission before concluding 
with a chapter on the persistence of friction between Russia and Great 
Britain in Persia, China, and the Balkans. Dr. Hauser’s interpretation 
may be oversimplified because he is writing to underline German mistakes 
to a German audience. But British policy towards Germany was more 
than one of excessive fear promoting excessive concession to Russia as 
its reflex. Grey could have made cheap concessions over the Straits 
in 1907 if that had been true. It ought to be said that some Russian 
observers quoted by Dr. Hauser first made the mistake he repeats here. 
He may have been misled, too, by over-attention to the English parlia- 
mentary and newspaper material. The official reactions to events were 
less simple. It is difficult, finally, to see that Dr. Hauser has established 
his view that Anglo-German naval rivalry and Anglo-Russian relations 
are always inseparable themes in this period. If they are, then other 
interpretations of their connection have been plausibly advanced: Mr. 
Taylor, for example, ascribes the growing moderation of British policy 
towards Germany to rivalry with Russia in Persia and China. 


Merton College, Oxford Joun M. Roserts 


In Les Jorgnettes du roman anglais (Paris: Plon, 1959. 1350 fr.) M. 
Maurice Lanoire has attempted to give his countrymen an impression of 
the changing social scene in England from the beginning of the century 
to the end of the second World War by means of lengthy selections, in 
translation, from English novels. The running commentary of M. 
Lanoire is perceptive, the range extensive (working classes as well as 
upper and middle classes), the choice of authors discriminating. Perhaps 
the Edwardian era gets too much space, and some authors, such as 
Priestley, Galsworthy, Hugh Walpole, Richard Llewellyn and Neville 
Shute are pressed into service beyond their merits; one misses, among 
others, E. M. Forster, Elizabeth Bowen, Anthony Powell, C. P. Snow, and 
Walter Greenwood’s Love on the Dole. 


University College of N. Wales, Bangor C. L. Mowar 


Traditional Cultures in South-East Asia (Madras: Orient Longmans, 
1958. 7.50 Rs.) contains a selection from the reports submitted by various 
university seminars and specialists of the effects of industrialization and 
urbanization on traditional cultures. It has been edited for U.N.E.S.C.O. 
by Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Director of the Madras Institute of 
Traditional Cultures, who is well known to students of Indian history for 
his erudite researches into the history of the Cholas of southern India. 
The title of the volume is somewhat misleading as, with the single ex- 
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ception of Dr. Goris’s survey of the present position of the fine arts in 
Bali, the other articles are confined to India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 
Apart from the editor’s introduction the most valuable articles are 
Mr. Ralph Pieris’s ‘ The Influence of Community Development Work on 
the Cultural Traditions of the People of Ceylon’; Dr. S. A. Husain’s 
historical survey of urban culture in India; Mr. C. Sharma’s account of 
the effects of urbanization on the traditional institutions of Rajasthan; 
and Professor T. R. V. Murti’s analysis of the mutual influence of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. 


Balliol College, Oxford C. C. Daviss 


The publication of the letters and public papers of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt presents unprecedented problems to the Archivist of the United 
States and the Director of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
Park, N.Y. who have joint responsibility for them on behalf of the 
Federal Government which owns them. In the first place, unlike the 
papers of earlier presidents, there is an obligation under the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress to make them available to scholars at the earliest possible 
moment; in the second, they are of a vastness entirely without precedent 
in public life. There could be no question of publishing in toto and in 
book form the entire papers; and so it was decided to make a start by 
publishing a selection of papers on particular subjects and to choose, in 
the first instance, a subject of comparatively non-controversial nature. 
Hence these two volumes on Franklin D. Roosevelt and Conservation, 1911- 
1945: compiled and edited by Adgar B. Nixon; (Hyde Park, New York: 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, 1957. $9.50). They contain a selection 
of over a thousand letters, speeches and memoranda dealing with FDR’s 
concern for conservation questions between 1911 when he was a New 
York State Senator, to his death in 1945. By no means all the documents 
are by Roosevelt or addressed to him and a great deal will be of interest 
only to specialists in the problems of conservation. But their reading is 
nevertheless rewarding to the general historian of the New Deal period. 
In this comparatively sheltered sector one hears the distinct rumble of 
bigger guns. There are, for example, long, spirited, indignant memor- 
anda from Henry Wallace, secretary of agriculture, to Harold Ickes, 
secretary of the interior; or there is FDR’s pre-presidential speech, in 
Alabama in January 1933, about Muscle Shoals which makes clear that 
TVA was already taking shape in his mind. Press conferences are 
reported verbatim and these, despite their syntactical obscurities, bring 
back the full flavour of Washington in crisis. In these transcripts, and 
in his own correspondence, FDR’s personality comes through the tangle 
of obscure and technical memoranda. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


The bibliography in Brigadier S. H. Longrigg’s Syria and Lebanon 
under French mandate (London: O.U.P. for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1958. 42s.) shows that this valuable and detailed survey 
is based upon a wide range of material, including some works by Arabs. 
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Seeing the episode of the Mandate ‘ as a completed whole’, he seeks to 
treat it as an impartial historian, while conscious of the limitations im- 
posed upon the student of a very recent period. He has largely succeeded, 
although, like many English writers, he is perhaps unconsciously affected 
by the glamour of the Hashimites and of Faysal I in particular. The 
early chapters give the antecedents of the Mandatory period. The author 
describes geographical Syria under Ottoman government. Ottoman 
rule is viewed temperately as a ‘ régime forming the normal and not 
unacceptable background to the life of the Muslim masses . . . congenial 
enough to the upper and upper-middle classes at least of the Sunni- 
Muslim community’ (p. 14) possessing advantages lacked by the more 
efficient Mandatory government—the prestige of the ancient Ottoman 
sultanate, a profound knowledge of local psychology and conditions, a 
considerable, if somewhat unscrupulous skill in routine administration. 
The first World War ended the Ottoman-Arab modus vivendi, and the brief 
convergence of British war-aims, Hashimite dynastic ambitions and Arab 
nationalist aspirations ended with the fighting. The supersession of 
British military occupation by French political control in what are now 
Lebanon and Syria began a new phase, politically characterized by two 
irreconcilable attitudes: that of the French, tenaciously interpreting the 
Mandate as the charter of their ‘ rights’ in the region; and that of the 
nationalists, always underestimated by the Mandatory power, who were 
prepared at most to accept French control as a transitional stage to in- 
dependence. The ominous inception of French rule, involving hostilities 
with the Arab government in Damascus and the eviction of Faysal, is 
described in detail. The central portion of the book, describing the 
administration of the Mandate from 1920 to 1941, records the various 
expedients adopted by the French to consolidate their position. Among 
the Maronite Lebanese especially they found supporters, but elsewhere 
they met with opposition. Although the British had withdrawn politi- 
cally from the area, their more liberal attitude to Arab nationalism 
rendered their motives suspect to many Frenchmen. In 1941 military 
necessity brought about British intervention. This and its consequences 
are the theme of the final chapters. Henceforward the Mandate was 
doomed, not so much because of the insufficiency of the rulers or the 
political effectiveness of the nationalist opposition, as because this war 
destroyed the conditions of French, as its predecessor that of Ottoman, 
imperial power. Under the Mandate, Syria and Lebanon had advanced 
administratively, economically and culturally, but the incompatibility of 
French and nationalist aims had left the élites of the two countries ill-fitted 
to govern. The author’s comment (p. 21) on the situation at the end of 
the Ottoman period is also very largely true of that in 1946: the Syrian 
people ‘ while more than competent in the arts of destructive criticism, 
had lacked all initiation into those of constructive government ’. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, P. M. Hotr 
London 


John W. Wheeler Bennett’s King George VI, His Life and Reign. (Mac- 
millan, 1958) is a careful and judicious account, amounting with appen- 
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dices to 823 pages, and written with such urbanity and ease of style as 
to deserve its great popularity. The author has surmounted most of 
the difficulties that confront the biographer of a royal personage and 
it is perhaps a tribute to the intellectual good sense of our present royal 
family, the late king and his widow Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, 
that the note of forced adulation and clamant sappressio veri which is 
often a feature of the lives of the great, royal or other, is absent. 
The account of the childhood and youth is satisfying and the author 
takes trouble to describe the difficulties of the king’s stammer and the 
efforts to cure it in a manner which will please those readers who, like 
the present reviewer, have suffered from that affliction. It is clear that 
King George V with his rather rough naval education was the least 
psychiatric of parents by nature, but he faced up to the problem and secured 
good advice. The difficult relations that existed, concurrently with 
dutiful affection on both sides, between George V and his second son 
are fully avowed although we are left without revealing illustrations of 
some quality of unbearableness that the king seemed to display towards 
his sons. The author is a little bit imprecise in his naval history of the 
1914 war; for example the Grand Fleet did not encounter the enemy 
in the battle of Heligoland Bight; it was only the Battle Cruiser squadron; 
but the period of King George VI’s active service is described with 
interest and useful extracts from letters. The period of what may be de- 
scribed as the future king’s civil adult education is treated well and will 
come as something of a surprise to younger readers who had never heard 
of the Duke of York’s camps and his earnest attempts to understand in- 
dustrial relations. His world tour and other activities lead on to the most 
difficult part, the abdication of Edward VIII and the accession of George 
VI. Sir John Wheeler-Bennett has dealt with this admirably and his pic- 
ture of the young prince fearing but facing his destiny carries conviction. 
The short period before the war shows the king to be what one might 
term a natural orthodox. He felt a strong loyalty to Neville Chamberlain 
and had a simple belief in his policy. But when to his undisguised regret 
Chamberlain had to be replaced by Mr. Churchill he learned to work with 
him and to understand his great qualities. Next he had to deal with the 
socialist, Mr. Attlee, and once again the mutual confidence so desirable 
between sovereign and minister seems to have been established. Two 
interesting instances of the king using his right to advise are his advice 
against making Mr. Eden Viceroy of India to Mr. Churchill and his advice 
against Mr. Dalton and in favour of Mr. Bevin as foreign minister. It 
would appear, however, that during the war the king’s estimate of the 
Indian situation was imperfect and rather that of an older generation. 
But when later the style of emperor had to be abandoned and India 
partitioned the king accepted the situation with dignity, influenced no 
doubt by his brilliant cousin, the last viceroy. The picture which 
the author slowly builds up of King George as a man is convincing 
nor can it have been easy, for so much of simplicity and modesty does 
not make a light task for the biographer. That King George’s religion 
was genuine and deep is made clear. It may surprise some to learn 
that he was a zealous Freemason and it is to be hoped that editions 
and translations for France or other European countries will carefully 
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explain that English masonry carried no taint of anti-clericalism or 
hostility to Christianity. A final reflection on this book is how much 
our sovereigns for three reigns past have been in the naval tradition. 
George V a naval officer well into adult life, George VI more briefly 
but with all the basic discipline of the service and with war experience, 
the husband of the present sovereign again a fully trained naval officer 
of great potentialities and of a great naval family. The characteristic 
education of so many royal persons in Europe has been military and 
traditionally associated with expensive messes and crack cavalry regiments. 
The officer cadre of the British Navy is in general somewhat patrician in 
its outlook and is far removed from democratic intellectualism. But it 
has its own iron discipline, all round the clock and through the year, 
that army service in peace time lacks. The hard necessities that constrain 
constitutional monarchs in this century may have been acceptable only 
in the light of that single-minded, almost isolated training in instant 
attention to duty which, while it may be limiting, is probably the finest 
that our community provides. 


Pembroke College, Oxford R. B. McCatitum 






The main outlines of the process by which the Soviet Union succeeded 
in annexing a large part of pre-war Poland and in imposing an unwanted 
communist regime on the remainder are familiar. The principal interest 
of the study by Edward J. Rozek, Allied Wartime Diplomacy: a pattern in 
Poland (New York: John Wiley; London: Chapman & Hall, 1958. 
£2 16s.) lies rather in its detail. Based mainly upon the archives of the 
Polish Government in Exile and upon the private files of its prime 
minister, Mikolajczyk, his book gives an extraordinarily direct and vivid 
picture of the actual negotiations in war-time including long transcripts 
of the Polish leaders’ conversations with both Stalin and Churchill. The 
extent of the pressure brought to bear by the British government upon 
the Poles to meet the Soviet terms and the relative aloofness of the United 
States from the problem are well brought out, as is the way in which 
the American presidential election of 1944 affected the course of the 
negotiations. It is obvious that the Russians made something of the 
failure of the two Western Powers to synchronize their policies; Churchill 
made most of the running in bringing pressure to bear on the Poles up 
till Yalta, but reacted far more rapidly than Roosevelt to the increasing 
revelations of the real Soviet purpose. It is no good pretending that the 
story is a pretty one; but Mr. Rozek’s book is not the whole of it. To 
understand British and American motives one would have to take into 
account the whole changing pattern of the war; and there are things 
here—particularly the possibilities of a separate German-Soviet peace at 
various junctures—that we still know far too little about. It is in both 
senses of the word a partial history, but useful nonetheless as a demonstra- 
tion of what can happen to issues of principle under wartime conditions, 
and as an illustration of how impossible it is to separate the conduct of 
the Soviet Union as a state from the actions of communists abroad. 


All Souls College, Oxford Max BELOFF 
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Professor Robert L. Koehl in his R.K.F.V.D. German Resettlement and 
Population Policy 1939-1945, A History of the Reich Commission for the 
Strengthening of Germandom (Harvard Historical Monographs xxxi. 
(London: O.U.P., 1958. 52s.) has made a valuable study of two highly 
important sides of the Nazi regime. The first is the German attempt 
during the war to resettle a huge area of Eastern Europe on strict racist 
lines. It was here that the S.S. strove to translate Himmler’s biological 
fantasies into literal fact and to provide the logical complement to the 
policy of exterminating the Jews and uprooting ‘ inferior’ peoples like 
the Poles. The second is the incessant struggle for power between the 
Nazi leaders. In this struggle the control of the conquered territories 
in the East represented one of the major prizes, for which there were 
half a dozen contenders. Mr. Koehl produces a wealth of new material 
to illustrate the technique of intrigue and force with which Himmler 
defeated his rivals and added a further province to the S.S. empire. 
The basis of the book is the testimony and evidence in two of the trials 
held before the Military Tribunal at Nuremburg, Numbers Eight and 
Eleven. This series of trials which continued long after the International 
Military Tribunal had passed sentence on the major war criminals pro- 
vided a mass of first class historical material on the Nazi period which has 
so far been inadequately explored by historians. Mr. Koehl’s study 
shows the use which can be made of it. His presentation of the material 
suffers from an unwillingness to subordinate detail to the main outlines 
of the design which he is trying to trace. This impression of unnecessary 
complication is increased by a display of scholarship which insists on 
identifying every secondary authority in a clutter of distracting footnotes. 
The author hardly needs to give page references to the obvious works 
on the period in order to convince us of his authority. But the reader 
who masters his irritation and finishes the book will find it a rewarding 
introduction to a little-known but characteristic expression of Hitler’s 
inhuman purposes. 


St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford ALAN BULLOCK 






It is probable that few episodes in recent history can be followed in 
such detail as the transactions between the United States and Japan 
that led to Pearl Harbour. But Mr. Paul W. Schroeder’s prize-winning 
essay, The Axis Alliance and Japanese-American Relations, 1941 (Cornell 
University Press. London: O.U.P., 1958. 36s.), has used the massive 
printed sources and the unpublished material of the Tokyo War Crimes 
Trials (on whose historical conclusions he passes some severe strictures) 
to produce an important re-interpretation of the period. He shows that 
so far from Japan being a fellow-conspirator with the European Axis 
Powers, the tri-partite pact was entered into for her own purposes and 
largely nullified in action. It was not the key element in the U.S.- 
Japanese conflict and indeed passed almost out of sight during the key 
period of the negotiations in 1941, only to be taken up again by the 
American statesmen to help to justify the war they had decided upon 
for other reasons. American policy in that year was not constant, 
demanding far more after the beginning of Japan’s more conciliatory 
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phase in the wake of the embargo than previously. It now became a 
question of refusing ‘appeasement’ at China’s expense—an attitude 
taken up for moral reasons by Cordell Hull and American public opinion 
against the advice of the American military. Mr. Schroeder gives no 
comfort to the Beard-Tansill school who believe that Roosevelt conspired 
to bring the U.S. into an unwanted war; Roosevelt’s own inclinations 
were conciliatory but he was overborne. Mr. Schroeder thinks that a 
compromise over China was possible and that this would have left the 
United States after Hitler’s defeat in a better state to see what American 
interests really dictated in the matter of Far Eastern policy. It is a 
plausible approach already—as Mr. Schroeder admits—put forward by 
Ambassador Grew; the weakness is that Mr. Schroeder fails to consider 
whether if some agreement had been made with Japan in 1941, the 
United States would still have entered the European war when it did. 
This is a serious omission, but the essay is well worth reading as a further 
corrective to the view that western historians are bound to follow the 
official line on major issues of foreign policy particularly where the period 
1931-41 is concerned. 


All Souls College Oxford Max BELOFF 


Dr. Felix Hull has prepared a detailed Guide to the Kent County Archives 
Office (Maidstone: Kent County Council, 1958), of which he is in charge. 
It covers not only the county archives proper (from 1595 onwards), and 
the archives deposited with the County Council by other public bodies, 
but also a large collection of ecclesiastical and related records, and several 
important collections of family muniments. In addition he thoughtfully 
publishes the rules and facilities for searchers in his record office, and a 
brief note on other Kentish repositories with some broad indication of 
their contents. The volume is completed by an unusually full index. 
Few counties have produced such a comprehensive and well-printed 
guide to the archives in their care, and at such a remarkably low price. 
Dr. Hull (and his county council) are to be congratulated on a thoroughly 
satisfactory piece of work, of inestimable value to local historians (and 
others) all over south-eastern England. 


All Souls College, Oxford W. G. Hoskins 


The continued interest in Droysen’s lectures on historical method is 
shown by the third edition: Johann Gustav Droysen, Historik: 
Vorlesungen iiber Enzyklopadie und Methodologie der Geschichte, edited by 
R. Hiibner (Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 1958. 20 DM.) The first edition 
(1937) was noticed in these pages at the time (ante, liv, 381). S. 


The Philosophy of Law in Historical Perspective, by Carl Joachim Fried- 
rich (University of Chicago Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 
1958. 36s.) is an English version, with alterations and additions, of the 
distinguished author’s Die Philosophie des Rechts in historischer Perspektive. 
It will go on our shelves beside the works of Jones, Friedmann, Hunting- 
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don Cairns, and Del Vecchio, and be it remarked that of all these only 
one is by a native British author. All cover more or less the same field 
but there is variety in method and emphasis. Huntingdon Cairns con- 
centrates on thirteen of the great philosophers; Del Vecchio discusses 
or cites some 1,300 authors. Friedrich cites about 450. Del Vecchio’s 
‘slant’ is ethical, Friedmann’s is sociological and legal, Friedrich’s is 
political, In the historical part of the present volume we meet neither 
Gentilis nor Gentile, neither the Scandinavian Realists nor Petrazhitsky, 
but we hear much of Bodin and Althusius, of Hooker and Sir Thomas 
Smith. In the systematic part Friedrich states his own belief that the 
objectivity of justice requires a process of democratic law-making in 
which the participation of the people is assured within the framework of a 
constitution resolved on by the people themselves and, on more or less 
Kantian lines, he places the true foundation of international law in the 
constitutional organization of the communities which it governs. This 
is an authoritative work of great learning and deep reflection, deserving 
close study. Its ordered Bibliography and two Indexes (of names and of 
subjects) will prove helpful. Something has been done to adapt the 
Bibliography for English readers, but more could have been done. 
There are works by Stammler, Weber, Radbruch, Renner, Del Vecchio, 
Kelsen and Ebenstein now available in English and these might have 
been indicated. References to Holdsworth are presumably to vol. i of 
the History of English Law. Sacco and Vanzetti are not authors. And 
most of the references in the Author Index are one page out of step with 
the pagination of the Bibliography. 

University of Edinburgh A. H. CAMPBELL 






Edited by R.-H. Bautier, as a co-operative international venture 
sponsored by U.N.E.S.C.O., the International Directory of Archives 
published as Archivum v for 1955 (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1956). sets out to provide a comprehensive guide to archives accessible for 
historical study throughout the world. Arranged on a national basis, 
and compiled from the replies received to a circulated questionnaire 
(which are printed, most informatively, with the minimum, of editorial 
revision), it offers brief but useful particulars of over 1,700 archive 
repositories in fifty-one countries, including notes of their contents, 
facilities available for students, and closed periods. About 1,500 of the 
repositories are in Europe. The picture presented is admittedly uneven 
and still far from complete, especially as regards ecclesiastical and other 
semi-private archives, and archive material now housed in libraries; 
possibly, if the questionnaire were to be redrafted with less professional 
severity, it might evoke a better response from such quarters. In the 
section for the United Kingdom (153 entries), record offices (except 
that at Lincoln) and libraries (except Cambridge University, Lambeth 
Palace, and Birmingham Reference Libraries) are well represented, but 
most diocesan, chapter, college, and hospital archives are conspicuously 
absent; the arrangement and presentation is also somewhat untidy. 
The sections for France (412 entries) and some other western European 
countries display more clearly the directory’s great potential value, which 
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it is to be hoped will be fully realized in an intended supplement. 
M. Bautier is meanwhile to be congratulated upon what he has already 
achieved in the face of obviously formidable difficulties. 


British Museum G. R. C. Davis 


All users of the annual lists of accessions to archive and other re- 
positories in Great Britain, which used to appear in the Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research, and more recently as special numbers of the 
Bulletin of the National Register of Archives, will applaud the success of the 
efforts which have now transformed it into a serial publication in its own 
right. Edited for the National Register of Archives by A. E. B. Owen, 
List of Accessions to Repositories in 1937 (London: H.M.S.O., 1958. 3s.) 
is the first number to appear in this new guise, and more than maintains 
the high standards of its predecessors; the future progress of an enterprise 
which has always thrived on its own utility may be awaited with optimism. 
The contents, on the other hand, of Archivum vi and vii (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1958 for 1956 and 1957. 1,500 frs. each), 
comprising a report of the discussions of the Third International Congress 
of Archives, held at Florence in 1956, a series of articles on the design and 
construction of modern archive repositories, and an international biblio- 
graphy by R-H. Bautier of work relating to archives published in the 
years 1954-6, are likely to provoke renewed thought about the future of 
archive administration in this country. Among the questions that they 
raise, at least by implication, is whether British local archive administration 
is likely, in the long run, to prove viable within its present rigidly dis- 
junctive framework of local government machinery, or whether it will 
not ultimately require the support and discipline of some stronger form 
of central control than at present exists. Certainly, by comparison with 
the mature professionalism of the best continental standards, as exhibited 
in these two volumes, the situation cannot yet be regarded with com- 
placency, despite the great advances that have been made in recent years. 
British Museum G. R. C. Davis 







The first alphabetical series of the Biographie Nationale of Belgium of 
which the first volume appeared in 1866 was completed in 1944 in twenty- 
eight volumes. In launching a new series of supplements the Académie 
Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique has aimed 
at ensuring more regular and speedier publication than obtained in the 
main biography, though at the expense of some inconvenience to those 
using the work, by adopting the practice of the Nieww Nederlansch Bio- 
graphisch Woordenboek in which each supplement contains notices from 
A to Z. A brisk pace has already been achieved by the appearance 
within a year of each other of two supplementary volumes containing 
together over 500 biographies: Biographie Nationale publiée par l’ Académie 
Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, t. 29, 
Supplément, t. i and t. ii, pt. 1, Abattucci-Hanssens (Brussels: Etablisse- 
ments Emile Bruylant, 1957, 1958). The overwhelming majority concern 
individuals who have died since the appearance of the first series. How- 
ever, some fifty or so represent omissions from the first series and include 
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a substantial group of seventeenth and eighteenth century administrators, 
magistrates, and diplomats whose lives have been described appropriately 
by M. Joseph Lefévre. In addition the opportunity has been taken to 
correct or expand about half a dozen existing biographies. In this 
connection it may be suggested that the usefulness of the supplements 
would be enhanced if each volume could be provided with a separate list 
of such notices as represent omissions, corrections, or additions. Of the 
biographies themselves all that can be said is that in most cases individuals 
appear to receive an amount of space commensurate with their place in 
Belgian life and that good bibliographies enable the student to pursue 
his interest. 


Birkbeck College, London G. C. Gress 


It speaks well for the scholarship and good sense of the editor, 
Mademoiselle Colette Albert, that the 1957 volume of the Bib/iographie 
annuelle de D’ histoire de France (Paris: Editions du Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, 1958. 2,500 fr.) varies little in detailed form or 
general arrangement from her first compilation (ante, Ixxiii. 697) in spite 
of her evident eagerness to profit from criticism. Original texts are now 
awarded an asterisk; biographies and local monographs (i.e. those which 
have chiefly a topographical interest) are listed in alphabetical order of 
subject instead of author (both in capitals); the articulation of sub-sections 
has been slightly elaborated in places—allowing ‘ Corporations’ a place 
to themselves under ‘ La vie ouvriére ’, for instance—and in the case of 
ecclesiastical biographies and hagiography wisely simplified. More 
notable is the increase in the number of entries: 6,393 items against 5,526 
for 1956 and 4,890 for 1955. This is in part accounted for by the belated 
appearance of publications strictly belonging to 1956 or even 1955, and 
by the coverage of a much wider range of Russian periodicals. Belgrade, 
Bucharest, Budapest, Poznan and Sofia now take their place beside 
Prague and Warsaw. Contributions to congress proceedings are listed 
individually, though the conference origin of at least two symposia 
(items 2109 and 3921) has escaped the editor’s eye, the overall title thus 
concealing work which can be more important than the bulk of the 
periodical material (often trifling) to which such ample justice is done. 
It is also a pity that Monsieur Jacquot’s collection of papers on Renais- 
sance festivals should appear under literary history alone, as the conference 
which gave them birth was concerned to explore the collaboration of 
music and the arts with literature and drama. Indeed the section on 
civilization, which is longer than any other and shows the strongest 
tendency to expand, will require fuller cross-referencing, or more flexible 
categories, if it is to keep pace with the most interesting developments 
in the vivisection of culture. 


University of Southampton J. S. BROMLEY 


The massive three volumes of F. K. Ginzel’s Handbuch der mathemati- 
Sschen und technischen Chronologie (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906-14, unaltered 
reprint, Zentral-Antiquariat der deutschen demokratischen Republik, 
1958. £15. 8s. 5d.) have long been a mine for historians to exploit when 
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faced with some exotic chronology or some nicety of dating where 
smaller manuals fail. Every field which Ginzel surveyed has been 
continuously cultivated since his time, and the bibliography of each 
chapter, over which he took such care, must necessarily be quite out of 
date by now. But the book remains the most broadly based, compre- 
hensive, and detailed study of ‘das Zeitrechnungswesen der Vélker’, 
and as such this reprint is welcome. There is something for everybody: 
facsimiles of the Coligny calendar and of the zodiacal signs of Sumatra, 
and a chart of the Mondstationen c. 4000 B.c.; the book goes fully into 
the terminology of the various systems of time-reckoning, and since 
each volume has its index one may quickly discover the names of the 
months in Abyssinian or Finnish or the festa mobilia of the Latin Church. 
The author was not an historian or expert in diplomatic, but an experienced 
professor and observator of the Prussian Astronomische Recheninstitut. 
Though he catered for the needs of historians, he held that chronology 
was not merely a handmaid of history. So one finds much attention 
paid to the theories of calendar-construction, and tables of dates calcu- 
lated with an exactness to satisfy the demands of an astronomer and 
mathematician. Besides lists of Chinese emperors and Athenian archons 
which have been superseded, and the usual tables of epacts, concurrents, 
and so on, to be found in Mas-Latrie, Giry, and elsewhere, this book 
provides perpetual Julian and Gregorian calendars, a concordance of the 
Julian Period with no less than ten eras A.D. 300-1700, a special con- 
cordance of the Armenian era with the Julian calendar a.p. 552-1550, 
the position of the principal stars 4000 B.C.-A.D. 800. The classical 
historian is provided with tables of complete eclipses of sun and moon 
calculated for Rome and Athens 800 B.c.—A.D. 312, and tables of new 
moons and full moons for somewhat shorter periods. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge C. R. CHENEY 





The List of American Newspapers up to 1940, held by Libraries in Great 
Britain and Ireland, published as a supplement to number 7 of the Bu/letin 
of the British Association for American Studies (reproduced from typescript, 
Edinburgh, 1958: obtainable from the Association, 13 Endsleigh Street, 
W.C.1. 10s.), by B. R. Crick and Anne Daltrop, provides something 
that has long been much needed, and the compilers have spared no pains 
to make it both accurate and comprehensive. Over 600 libraries were 
circularized. Only 20 of them appear to have got anything. The list 
records holdings by them of 1113 distinct items. To it are appended 
notes of 107 further holdings of the American Periodicals Series of 
microfilms produced by University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Of the 1113 iteias recorded 692 are held in single issues only and a further 
180 orly in two to five not always consecutive numbers. A substantial 
proportion of the single issues belongs to the year 1858, and this affords a 
cross-section of the American press at that date. Otherwise, save for 
some sare good fortune, these single issues and the papers of which there 
are o1 ly scraps of five numbers or less are practically without value to the 
historical student, and while it is easy to understand the reluctance of 
the authwys to jettison the fruits of much labour, the list would have been a 
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more serviceable tool had it been limited to the remaining 241. As it is, 
the user must strike out more than three quarters of the entries as being 
of no use to him before he can assess the range and volume of American 
newspapers effectively available in this country. Of these 241, 54 be- 
long to the eighteenth century. These holdings are almost all in the British 
Museum, at the Public Record Office or in Sheffield. In recording what is 
to be found at the Record Office the compilers have had the advantage 
of a loan of Mr. C. S. Brigham’s notes. With this help they have been 
able to add the class references to their entries. Of the remaining 187, 
46 contain little or nothing beyond 1825 and 26 start after 1900. This 
leaves a mere 115 titles to represent the vast journalistic activity of three 
quarters of a century. If single issues and scraps amounting to two to 
five numbers are ignored, there is nothing at all, for any period, for 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, or Wyoming; 
and only an occasional oddment for Georgia, Kansas, Michigan, New 
Jersey, and Ohio. And there are only a very few files of the great 
dailies, namely the San Francisco Chronicle (1888-— ), Chicago Tribune 
(1889— ), Daily Picayune and Times Picayune (1885— ), Christian Science 
Monitor (1908—__), St. Louis Globe Democrat (1888-98), New York Herald 
(1859- ), Tribune (1842— ) and Herald Tribune (1924- ), and Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger (1885-98). ‘There are only fragmentary holdings 
of the New York Evening Post and even in microfilm only similar holdings 
of the New York Times. The compilers have missed a file of the New 
York World from 14 June 1860 to 31 March 1882 at the Institute of His- 
torical Research, together with some volumes of the National Intelligencer 
that fill gaps in the run held by the British Museum. To have exposed 
what we lack is perhaps as valuable a service as the indication of the loca- 
tion of the titles that we have. To make good our deficiencies will 
clearly be a formidable task, and it will be necessary that such measures 
as are taken should be carefully co-ordinated. 


London ; H. Hate Be.tor 


Professor William Rees has re-issued, without any apparent alteration, 
An Historical Atlas of Wales (London: Faber, 1959. 22s. 6d.), which was 
originally published privately by the author in 1951 but was not then 
reviewed in this Journal. This republication will be greatly welcomed 
by a very wide range of readers. Amateur local historians, teachers and 
their pupils in both schools and universities, research-workers in Wales 
and in England will all find here a stimulating presentation of Welsh 
history and an essential work of reference. The atlas is divided into two 
equal parts: first a commentary, very closely related to the maps, and then 
the maps themselves. The commentary provides, within the short space 
of seventy pages, a useful summary of the main trends in Welsh history. 
The plates do far more, since many of them provide information which 
cannot be obtained elsewhere and which the author is peculiarly well 
qualified to give. By a skilful use of shading and symbols Dr. Rees is 
able to present complicated situations with great clarity. He enables the 
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reader to follow the political history of thirteenth-century Wales more 
easily than ever before; and his plates on the economic, social, and re- 
ligious history of medieval Wales convey a great deal of original and 
lucid information. There are few points of detail with which one would 
wish to quarrel. In Plate 57 some indication should be given that 
Cheshire came within the jurisdiction of the council in the marches 
until 1569. ‘The statement that the Act of Union was necessary in order 
to make ‘ the new Reformation legislation applicable to Wales as well as 
to England’ is somewhat surprising, and one would like to know why 
Dr. Rees believes that the acts of the English parliament did not apply 
in Wales before that date. A more serious criticism must be directed 
at the general balance of the volume. Twenty-nine of the seventy plates 
are devoted to the four-and-a-half centuries between the arrival of the 
Normans and the Act of Union; only thirteen are devoted to the sub- 
sequent four centuries. As a result the treatment of modern Welsh 
history is at times rather slight. There is no map which adequately 
shows the transition from iron to steel and its geographical consequences; 
nor is there one devoted to the north-eastern coalfield, although the 
Cardiganshire lead-mines get a full page to themselves. The encroach- 
ment of the English language upon the Welsh could have been illustrated, 
and so could the rise of Welsh dissent. As it is there are five maps to 
illustrate the progress of Gruffydd Jones’s schools up to 1776, none on 
Welsh religion or culture after that date. These remarks are made, not 
in a spirit of ingratitude for this excellent atlas, but in the hope that a 
future edition may include a modern section of the same high standard 
as the medieval. * 


University of Manchester PENRY WILLIAMS 


The latest addition to the useful series of Historical Monographs 
relating to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, is The Monuments of St. George’s 
Chapel (Windsor: Oxley & Son, 1958. 215s.), edited by Shelagh M. Bond, 
who is honorary assistant archivist to the dean and canons. The texts of 
373 existing or recorded inscriptions are given with commendable 
accuracy, even to the use of different type-faces in order to represent the 
varying styles of lettering employed by the monumental sculptors. 
Every available manuscript source has been-consulted to recover the 
texts of worn or destroyed inscriptions, and the vicissitudes of the monu- 
ments themselves are carefully chronicled. The regulations governing 
the erection of monuments in the Chapel, their biographical and historical 
interest, and their significance as works of art, are all clearly and concisely 
set out in the introduction, while a valuable appendix analyses the monu- 
ments according to the class of persons commemorated. Deans and 
canons of Windsor and Military Knights naturally predominate, but 
royalty is represented by twenty-five monuments ranging from King 
Henry VI to Alamayu, prince of Abyssinia (d. 1879), and many members of 
the royal household and others persons of eminence in public life figure 
in Mrs. Bond’s list. Thus this exemplary inventory serves the needs of 
the historian as well as of the antiquary, and preserves a mass of bio- 
graphical information which is not to be esteemed the less because it is 
engraved in stone or brass rather than written on paper or parchment. 


St. John’s College, Oxford H. M. Cotvin 
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